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ABSTRAeT -v . . _ . 

• This instructional package represents a portion of 

the National Training and Development Service Orban Management 
eurriculum Development Project. The purpose of this package is to 
provide a general understanding of public personnel administration* 
£•£ is intended to introduce the beginning student xo the purposes^ 
goals^ and function gf personnel administratiqnin public 
organizations. The t^li modules included in the package are: (1) 
Manpower Planning ::^J 2) Select ion : _(3) Affirmative Action: (4j 
Testing: (5) Performance Evaluation : (6» Trans fer and Promotion: (7> 
Training and Development: iSj^ Classification and career Systems: (9) 
Compensation: and (10) Discipline and Grievance. The package is 
designed for both independent study and for instruction in workshops. 
(MK) 
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PUBlie ADMINISTRATION 848: M.ANAGEMENT OF HUMAN RESOUReES 

COURSE GUIDE 



iNT Rd OUCTlON 

The purpose of this course is to provide a general understanding of public 
personnel administration. It is intended to introduce the biginning student 
to the purposes, goals, and functions of pirsonnel administration as found in 
the context of a public organization. Any student who plans a eariir in the 
public service will benefit from gaining an uhdirstanding of the personnel 
policies and proeeduris which will structure and control the work environment- 
The readings should be of particular interest to those students who areorwill 
be supervisors and are responsible for all personnel matters in an assigned area. 

Some information on persohnil administration among private implbyees is 
offered wheri a comparison with private organizations is felt to be of value 
in helping the student to gain an understanding of personnel administration. 
The course will provide a general view of the subject while detail ing certain 
illustrations and should assist the student in gaining insights useful for 
practical application of the information. 

CQURS^WXOMtE AND GOALS 

The importance, role, and functions of personnel administration have 
expanded greatly since the late 1930s. The growth of organized labor, federal 
commission regulations and guidelinis, and employee demands for job satisfaction 
all contributed to personnel administration's evolution from a record keeping 
function to that of the management of human resources. Personnel administration 
in the public sector has always been a concern of those interested in the study 
of government. However, public personnel administration is now attracting 
more interest than just academic curiosity. It is now reeognizid that human 
resources are limited, and public employees must compete with private employers 
for the best available workers. Public employers must, therefore, become 
knowledgeable of personnel administration to enable them to analyze and plan 
for organizational needs and to implement programs to achieve their manpower 
needs. This course will assist public administrators in learning to recognize 
employees as a resource.and to acquire the administrative skills necessaty for 
its management; 



This course is concerned rlthi deVel oping a general uhderstahding of _ 
personnel administration. This is necessary because the public administrator's f 
effectiveness is directly related to the level of skill possessed in the 
management of human resources. Managing people at work require? specialized 
management skills and specific irnowledge of personnel proces^^s. At the 
conclusion of this course it is hoped that the student will be able to: 

1. Explain the need for systematic analysis of manpower 
requirements (manpower planning). 

2. Analyze the selection process in terms of its _ function, 
policies* and procedures. Summarize the requirements for 
effective interviewing. 

3. Discuss and debate the major issues of testing. 

4. Stinmarize the issues and problems which have grown dot 
of Affirmative Action requirements. 

I. Provide a rationale for the functions of performance 
evaluation. 

6. Describe the functions and uses of transfer and promotion 

systems. I| 

7. Explain the purposes and role of employee training and 
development in increasing and/or developing the skills and 
abilities of employees and improving the operations of the 
organization. 

8. Analyze the organizational rationale for developing formal 
classification structures and their specific usage in_ 
restructuring old positions and/or creating new positions 
and suggest possible career ladders in given classification 
systems. 

9. Describe the purposes and types of compensation and debate 
its role as a motivator. 

As the preceding Introduction and this Rationale and Goals section 
suggest, this course focuses on the basic personnel procedures. Accordingly, 
one major topic has been purposefully excluded; namely, labor relations and 
unionization. Unionization in the public sector is a relatively recent 
phenomenon. Since the mid-1960s, the public unionization movement has 
accelerated greatly, unionization is a legitimate concern for the public 
administrator and of special importance to the student of personnel administration. | 

Unionization, however, is considered to be beyond the scope of this 
course; it is an extremely complex issue which introduces many new concerns 
arid variables into the operation of personnel departments. For this reason. 



it has been decided— after rtiuch thought and with valuable advice from local 
personnel management practitioners— t. at labor relations arid unionization 
should not be pr^serited urttil after students have carefully developed a 
working knowledge of the basic concepts and practices of personnel 
administration. 



The course is organized around the various personnel functions and is 
divided into the following ten modules. 

1. Manpower Planning : After establishing a rationale for the 
uses of and needs for employment plaririirig, attention will 
focus on several techniques for planning ari organization's 
demand for employees. The role of cost/benefit analysis 
and the social consequences of manpower planriirig are dis- 
cussed. 

2. SeTection: The requirements for recruiting are first examined 
before considering the variety of factors involved, in making 
selection decisions, especially in both merit_and patronage 
employment systems. The use and completion of Personal 
qualifications Statements and the interviewing process are 
both explored in some detail. 

3. Affirmative Action: The history of discrimination against 
minorities arid women is first discussed before describing the 
regulations and guide! ines_of Affirmative Action; laws. The 
purposes and problems of Affirmative Action requirements are 
examined, 

4 testing : Various uses and methods of testing are presented 
within the legal context of the Affirmative Action laws. 

5. Performance Eva lua tiori: Begiririing with the purposes and _ 
goals of employee evaluation, various methods andtechniques 
for conducting the evaluations are described, Attention^ 

is also given to the limitations and problems of evaluating 
employee performance. 

6. Transfer and Promotion : The major Isiues involved in 
establishing promotion policies are viewed from the per- 
spective of both the organization and the employees. _ 
Methods and systems for identifying and moving promotable 
persoris are examined. 

7- Trairiiriq and Development : The various purposes and uses 
of brganizational training programs are discussed as they 
relate both to the need5? of new employees and to the needs 
of in-service employees^ Various types of training pro- 
grams are described, -and reasons for career development 
programs are presented: 



8. C1 ass i f icaii^B^nd-Cajp^e r Sy stems : The rationale for the 
use of classification systems ls presented as the context. 
within which to consider a number of possible classification 
systems of varying complexity. Several classes of career 
systems are explained, and, finally, career and classifi- 
cation systems are related to compensation plans. 

9. CdmEierisation : Compensation plans are separated into their 
direct and indirect components, and the bases for deter- 
mining each component are presented arid related to drgan- 
izatibrial and employe! concerns. Methods of direct com- _ 
perisation arid types of indirect compensatiori are examiried 
in some detail . 

Id aisci^line and Grievance : (Discipline and grievance _prd- ^ 
cedures are viewed as important factors in an organization s 
personnel program sine! no organization is so well managed 
as to avoid the need for correction and/or pamshraent of 
employee or managerial behavioral Policy I'actors and 
procedures for plaririirig disci pi irie systems wi l l be dis- 
cussed as well as the various types of difficult employees 
with which such systems must deaK Grievance procedures 
Will also be discussed from the perspective of the _ 
opportunity which they afford to employees to redress their 
problems with managemerit- 



TEXTS 

This Study Guide is the only textbook required for this course. However, 
one other publication is recommended to supplement Modules 2 and 3 of this 
Study Guide. It is: 

Rogers, Jeanne L. and Fortson, Waiter L., Fair Employment 
Interviewing . Addi son-Wesley, 1976. 
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WORKSHOPS 

The inmal ttorkshop will prisent an overview of the eoursi content, 
organization, and rationale. There will be an explanation of the objectives 
of the course and the expectations for student performance as well as some 
activities designed to introduce you to the field of pirsonnel administration 
and which will assist in preparing you to begin your course of study. 

For thi second and^mpd^tfflrkshops , pliase obtain a copy of an employee 
handbook from a public employir. (A private employer's employee handbook 
may be used if necsssary.) Those sections of the handbook covering policies 
and procedures discussed in this course should be read as you complete the 

e 
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corresponding module assignments; That is, you should read the handbbbic pblieie 
and/or procedures iri tentis of how well they cbhform to or differ from the in- 
formation presented in each module of this course. 

Please remember to bring the employee handbook with you to the secbnd and 
third workshons. As part Of your preparation for these Workshops ^ you are 
asked to analyze and be prepared to discuss one policy or procedure from the 
handbook with which you disagree. The selected policy and/or procedure should 
be related to the material that you have covered in the module to date. 

The workshop discussions of policies/procedures from your handbobk-^ifith 
which you disagree shbuld help you to complete an assignment which will con- 
tribute to your course grade. Although the workshops are not mandatory, they 
will help you to complete the following assignment: 

Remite one mpZogi.z Mndbqok potizy and/ on. 
pJwtzduJtt in thz cojit&xt wkat you fetwe ItoLknitd 
in thU couA^z. It can bz yowi ''idzai'' policy. 
PZeMt <send tuic copis^ oi tt to tk& intpwjctoA. 
(AiWi a. copy o^ths. policy and/ofi pKoczdwiz oi iJtM&d 
in hjoindhook. incZadz q. bAii.^ d(acAiptioh 

oi Mit 0KQayiA.z<tti0h \nnm uM,ck th& kandbook mi 
obtaMtd. Wn& copy o^ yoan. Kz^pomz laiZt be 
tahnzd to you uiitk i&zdback and a gfiadz. ] 

COURSE REQUIREMENTS ANB GRADING 

There are no examinations or tests. Your grade will be based oh 
the Module Assignments plus the Workshop-related Assignment (see preceeding 
section on Workshops) which you send to yOur instructor. Each assignment— 
Mbdule and Workshop-related-=wi 11 be given a letter grade aiid will be re- 
turned to you with detailed instructor comments. If you are not satisfied 
with your grade on any assignment* you will have the bption of one resub- 
mission for each Module Assignment and the Workshop-related Assignment. AH 
assignments will be weighted equally. 

StlibY SUGGES TIONS 

The modules have been designed for use by individual students without 
the direct supervision of a teacher as bccurs in a traditional classroom settini 
Provisions have been made for instructor feedback to students on their 
performance of each of the module assignments. 



All modules share a number of common cdrtijidherits arid follow a similar plan 

1. ge^ Terms and poncepts : Terms which are cons idered_impbrtant 
for studying and understanding the materials ^ presented in* 
the module are listed in a box in the bigginriirig of 
each module. 



2. Introduction : The beginning of each module briefly 
describes the topics and major concerns which will 
form the focus of the module. 

3. Qbj^cti^^ : The objectives provide explicit^ 

about the concepts and ideas which you are expected to 

master from your study of the mpdulereadings and 

questions- These objectives define thecontent which 
will be tested in the module assignments. 

4. Overview : this table is provided as a mechanism for ^ 
assisting you in studying by pointing up which specif ic_ 
grouping of study questions and readings directly relate 
t6_respective module objectives- It is expected that by 
presenting a_clear association betweeri (a) several of the 
studyquestions that bear on a similar issue^ (b) the 
readings which treat this issue, and (c) the specific 
module objective to which they cbritributei you wil^l have 
an operational means for attaining the module objectives. 

5. Module -Read44igs : A series of original essavs have been 
written expressly for this course which introduce arid _ 
explain the important concepts^ skills, and methods dealt 
with in this course. _ II lustrations from personal _ 
experiences of the authorand from other authorities are 
cited. Additional readings by other_authors are* in- 
cluded where appropriate toround out the presentation 

of the concepts and their applications. 

6. Study Questions : After each section of the readings , a 
series of questions are presented to assist_you in or- 
ganizing arid studying the information in the preceding, 
section. Keep thkse questions in inind as you read the 
section, then draft your answer. An answer key is pro- 
vided at the end of each module to allow you to check 
your answers to the study questions, 

7. ModuTe Assigmerit : An origirial assignment which_normally 
requires that you apply the information studied in the 

module is_included at the erid of each module. Each 

assignment has been prepared to ericdurage the thoughtful 
use ofmuchofthe module iriformatidri. Assignments should 
be completed as you finish studying each module and 
mailed to the instructor. This willalldw the instructor 
to provide feedback which may be useful to you when 
comoleting the following module assignments. . 
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TIME SCHEDULE 

Each module is planned to taRe apprbxifflately one week for you to complete 
with the exception of three of the modules. Qnly Module 2 (Selection), Module 
8 (eiassificatioh and Career Systems), and Module 9 (Compensation) will take 
approximately two weeks to complete. Please keep this in mind as you plan 
your study schedule for this term. 

FlNAi- NQTE 

Many of the Module Assignments will require you to discuss an 
brganiration (preferably a public agency) using the concepts presented 
in the module. It is, therefore, recommended that you make arrangements 
with someone in an organization to discuss the organization's personnel 
efforts. Any information about an organization which you include in your 
responses to the assignments will be held in the strictest confidence. 
The purpose of the assignments is solely to help you to apply the informa- 
tion in the modules to real-life situations. 
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KEY TERMS AND GONGEPTS 


• 


Manpower 


• 


Manpower Planning 


• 


Manpower Demands 


• 


Skills Inventory 


w 


llnif Demanri 

Ull 1 U WwlllOIIVi 


m 


Job Design 


m 


Job Rotation 


m 


Job Enlargement 


• 


Job Enrichment 


• 


Gost/Benefit Analysis 



INTRODUCTION 

For an organization to survive and prosper, it must maximize every resourc 
at its disposal. Manpowir is both a major resource and a major cost. Manageme 
must recognize the problems this presents and devilop programs fallowing the 
planning principles and techniques described in this module which will benefit 
both the organization and the individual. 

Manpower planning is the process by which ah organization analyzes its 
manpower needs to assure the achievement of organizational goals. Manpower 
planning requires that the organization: 

i; determine its goals and objectives, ^ 

2. analyze its goals and objectives to determine the gross 
human resource requirements, : 

3. analyze the manpower dh hand and compare that to the 
manpower required, 

4. establish its net manpower requirements, and then 

5. formulate its mariisower programs to meet the 
oraanizational goals and objectives. 
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Manpower is any organization's greatest resource, but manpower planning 
is frequently a neglected erganizational function. Such neglect can fiave 
a negative iffect on the achievement of the organizational goals arid 
objectives. 

Wheri used properly, manpower planning provides for the systematic re- 
placement of personnel who vacate positions within the organization-iither as 
a result or transfers, promotions, retirement. Or resigriation. It is an 
integral part of personnel administration and is most directly related to re- 
cruitmerit, silection, training, promotion, and career development. Manpower 
planning techniques should not be superimposed upon the organization but should 
be designed to fit specific organizational heeds and requiriments . 
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tEARNING OBJECTIVES 

When you have completed the module readings, study questions, and 
the assighmenti yoU should be able to: 

1. State the purpose and need for organizations to concern themselves 
with managing their human resources. 

2. Identify and describe the five steps involved in the process of 
manpower planning. 

3. Explain the possible risks arid benefits of a manpower planning 
program to ari organ izatiori. 

4. Explairiwhy an organization that you have selected to study should 
or should not have a manpower planning program. 
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OVERVIEW 



Obdectives 


Tasks 


Resources 


Evaluation 


1. State the .purpose 
and need for organ- 
izations to concern 
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managing their human 
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Study Question 
1 


Module Reading 
A 


Self 


2. Identify and des- 
cribe the five steps 
involved in the pro- 
cess of manpower 
planning. 


Study Questions 

2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 


Module Reading 
B, D (optional ) 


Self 


3. Explain thepossible 
risks and gains of a 
manpower planning 
hf*nrt rsrfi firs sn oroan- 
iaztidn. 


Study Questions 

9, lj| 11 
Module Assignment 


Module Reading 
C 

Module Readings and 
your experience 


Self 

Instructor 
feedback 


4. Exnlain why an . _ 
organization that 
you have selected 
to study should or 
should hothave a 
manpower planning 
program. 


Modulo Assignment 


Module Readings and 
your experience 


Instructor 
feedback 
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A; A eASE FOR MANPOWER PLANNING 

If we accept the premise that manpower planning is necessary for 
organizational success, then why are such programs nOt found to a greater 
degree? What factors have operated to retard the growtK and development of 
manpower planning? A brief discussion of the History Of manpower planning 
will answer these questions and assist the student in placing today's manpower 
pirocesses and problems in perspective. 

Historically, the personnel department had been responsible for the 
administration of employee- related policiis and procedures. Its main function 
was record-keeping, and this task was considered only slightly different from, 
but less important than, materials record-keeping. Employees were viewed 
as being easily replaceable » and little thought was given to manpower planning. 
However, since the 1920 's, three factors developed which forced employers 
to become more concerned with human resources and manpower plahhihg: 

1. Union growth and power escalated during this period, and unions 
made increasingly forceful demands Upon employers. 

2. New technologies appeared and changed the composition of the 
labor pool. New and highly technical skills accompanied the 
new technologies, and there were only small numbers of workers 
possessing such skills. 

3. Legislation regarding the treatemeht of workers was passed, and 
employers no longer had free reign with emjJloyees. Restraints 
on employer activity forced them to view human resources in a 
naw lighit;'. - : ^ 

The role Of thi personnel department expanded in response to thise factors. 
Today, personnel departments are responsible for the following major functions: 

Recruitment and placement 
Wage and salary administration 
Communications 
Employee benefits 
training and development 
Labor relations 
eiassification 
jRecord-keepihg 

Other miscellaneous services such as recreational, counseling* and 
safety programs. 

- ic 



"MANAGEMENT OF HUMAN RESOURCES 

Once management recognized raanp6wer as a resbufce. they alio recognized 
tfie heed to develop a mechanism to utilize manpower to Its fullest potential. 
Manpower planning systems weri developed to ; . bring together internal, 
and external manpoWir supply and organization neids." (Burack, 1972, p. 56) 
The primary objective of such manpower planning systems was to provide 
management the opportunity to utilize available human resources in a manner 
which benefitted both the individual employee and the organization. 

To understand the processes and problems of manpower planning you must 
first be familiar with the characteristics of the resource. Manpower is not 
a homogeneous resource. It is comprised of invidiuals with many divirse 
motivations, skills, and abilities and should not be viewed as a homogeneous 
aggregate. Manpower, should also be viewid as a "decision-taking" resource. 
(Stainer, 1971, p. 6) Technological change and automation have moved many 
routine and physical processing tasks to machines. There is increasing Op- 
portunity for humans to participate in decision-taking and creative processes. 
Manpower must also be recognized as an asset. It is one of an organization's 
greatest costs and has historically been viewed as an expense rather than 
an income-generating risource. Yet. it is individuals, not machines or 
products, that innovate, make decisions, and bring to life organizational 
goals and objectives. Finally, manpower is a social resource. The aggregate 
is comprised of individuals, but the balanci sheet contains more than line 
items and a grand total. There are sub-totals or social groups which will 
form within the organization. Group values and processes influence both 
the individual and the organization. 



STUDY QUESTION 

1. Why should organizations devote time and energy to manage their 
human resources effectively? 
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B. THE PROCESS OF MANPOWER PLANNING 

^ Now that the resource has been defined the mechanisms utilized for the 

achievement of its potential should be described. The elements of manpower 
planning are generally similar to those found in any planning activity. 

1. The drgahizatiph must be clear about its goals and objectives • 
This should take into account both its ininediate operations and 
its prbdected mission. As this indicates, a time perspective 
is required. 

2. It is necessary for the organization to analyze the gross human 
resources that are required to continue to fulfill the day-to-day 
operations and to build the internal capabilities selection 
{promotion and training systems) to meet projected demands. 

3. The organization must carefully analyze its existing human 
resources. 

4. The existing employee capabilities should be compared with the 
larger figure of gross human resource requirements in order to _ 
detertiiine the net manpower requirements^ That_is, the organization 
must determine the kinds of capabilities it must add to meet its 
intnediate and longer- range goals and objectives. 

5. It is now appropriate for the organization to formulate sp^ecific 
programs to allow it to add or develop the capabilities that 
it heeds in order to accomplish its goals and objectives. 

»■ ■ ■ 

Before continuing with this section, a cautionary note must be sounded. 

There is always an element of uncertainty in planning. That is* the variables 

of the time period being considered, the size or complexity of the organization, 

and the human limitations will prevent any manpower plan from being absolutely 

accurate. But, to the extent that the organization can control the variables, 

"uncertainty can be treated in a realistic fashion." (Baracfc, 1972, p. 56) 

The way in which a manpower planning program is implemented should also 

be given as much thought as the actual program design. The best of programs 

will fail if the administrative and "people" problems which accompany change 

have not been adequately anticipated. 

1. Betermininq the organization's goals and objectives . This is a 
responsibility which is generally not assigned to the personnel division of 
an organization. In most instances^ the organizational goals and objectives 
are determined by the top management or chief administrators of the organization. 
They may conduct surveys of other management and of non-management personnel 
to determine what goals and objectives these latter groups consider to be 
appropriate. But the final decision of goals and objectives does remain 
with the senior administrators. 0( j ^ 
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MANAGEMENT OF HUMAN RESBURGES 

It is the responsibility of the personnel divisdh to obtain the most 
recent statement of organizational goals arid objectives tipoh which to base 
•tfie rest of the manpower planning process. It should be clear that, without 
a clear statement of the organization's mission (and intentions for future 
growth), the development of a logical manpower plan will not be possible. 

2. Forecasting tota^l^aa npower dema nds . Demand for people iri ariy 
organization reflects a demand for the products or services of the organization, 
Therefore, forecasting requires an analysis of product or service demand, 
the organization's inmediate and long-range plans for product or service 
improvement or expansion and new product or service development will have 
an impact on employment needs. The planner must be aware of the organization's 
plans for present and futuri output in order to determine what kinds of, 
how manyi and when people are necessary. 

Forecasting the organization's demand for labor may be accomplished at 
two levels. First, the organization's headquarters or central agency may be 
responsible. This is most effective when either a) the organization is small 
and uncomplicated or b) the organization is large but stable and not complex. 
Second, demand analysis can be decentralized. Each unit would provide an 
analysis which would be sunmarized and evaluated at a central point. This 
method is best utilized when the organization is volatile, complex, and/or 
dispersed. 

The total employment forecast may be accomplished by utilizing one 

of five basic methods: 

1 "Expert estimate: An esti^maticri is made by a combination of 
systems familiarity, exoerienee, andintuitionon the part 
of the expert." (Glueck, 1974, p. 1Q3) Expert estimate is 
the siitipliest approach to manpower forecasting. General 
internal estimates are made on the basis of broad dat^. 
This approach can be extended by gathering similar dat§ 
from similar employers in the field (approximately 20 to 30 
employirs) and averaging them. ' 

2. "Historical ebraparison: An estimation is made by breaking the 
new system into subsystems similar to those already in e^cistence 
Data on known systems are retrieved from information libraries 
and provide the Basis for the man power estimates of the new 
system.'' (Glueck, i974, p. 103) This is a trend-projection 
method. It assumes that the past will be art adequate pre- 
diction of the future. It requires an artalysis of past 
employment trends which are thert extrapolated to meet future 
plans and objectives; Organizations which experience changes 
in product and/or service demand and technology should aVdid 
this approach. 
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3 "Task analytic: An estlmatieri.rs ftiade by a detailed analysls^ef 
the system requirements, establisbitient of mission profiles and 
ground equipment functions, definitions of specific tasks ^jnd 

a clustering of tasks. The analysis is on a person-by-person 
lob-by-job basis in each organizational umt. S'^e^ent and_ 
mure requirements of the job and the skills of the incum^nts. 
are analyzed." (Glueck. 1974. p. 103) The task analytic method 
is costly and time consuming. Because of the costs involved in 
this method, it is normally only used when planning for top- 
management positions. 

4 "Sovereign factors: An estimation is based upon identification 

■ 5f one or several factors that correlate higtlly with the item 
beiffg estimated. It avoids the task of complex nianipulation _ 
of multiple variables." (Glueck, 1974. p. 103) This method is 
technical, usually requiring the use of data processing equipment. 

5 "Model ingi An estimation is inade by the use Of decision rnodels 

■ such as PERT (Program Evaluation Review Technique), inear and 
dynamic progratnning, and multiple regression express on It is 
typified by its objective and explicit nature." _ (Glueck, 1974, 
p^^ 03) This method, like the preceding one, is very technical 
in nature It requires analysis on the basis of many complex 
factors and Ssual ly requires the use of electronic^data^processing 
equipment for data gathering, analysis, and control . tNote^ _ 
These decision models are very complex; a discussion of them goes 
beyond the slope of this course.) 

Usually, one method alone is not sufficient to forecast total organization 
manpower demand. A different approach for different types of manpower will 
often prove more effective. To assist in determining the particular techniques 
that are most effective, a four-step plan can be utilized: 

1 Categorize types of manpower skills into homogeneous groups 
or functional units (e.g. .secretarial , clerical, service, 
technical, professional, managerial). 

2. Calculate requirements utilizing the most effective method 
for each category for the planning period. 

3. integrate these requirements centrally on a cost and performance 
basis. 

4i Ensure a free flow of information throughout the process." 
(Glueck, 1974, p. 



Another factor which will influence which of the five methods will be 
selected is the time frame with which the planner will be concerned. Some 
occupations may be of immediate to short range concern while other may be 
of intermediate to long range concern. The overall forecast, therefore, 
ir9y be broken down by occupational units with individual time frames for 
the cbmfjletibn of tasks. ^{j 
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THREE RANGES OF MANPOWEj^RECAStt^jai 



SHORT RANSE 
0-2 YEARS 



INTERHEDIATtRANGE 
2-5 YEARS 



LONG RANGE 
BEYOND 5 YEARS 



Demand 



Supply 



Net 
Needs 



Authorized em- 
ployment (in- 
cluding growth, 
change, and turn- 
over) 


Operating needs 
from budgets and 
plans 


In some organizations 
the same as "Inter- 
mediate" in others \ 
an increased aware- 
ness of changes in 
environment and tech- 
nology —essenti al ly 
judgmental . 


Employee census 
less expected 
losses plus ex- 
pected promotions 
from subordinate 
groups . 


nanpower VaCanci CO 
expected from in- 
dividual promota- 
bility data 
derived from : 
development plans 


M>?n^iQpment exDec- 
tations of changing 
characteristics of 
empl oyees and future 
available manpower. 


Numbers and kinds 
of employees 
needed. 


Numbers, kinds, 
dates, and levels 
of needs. 


Management expec- 
tations of future 
conditions affecting 
immediate decisions. 



Source- James Walker, "frinds in Manpower Management Research", Business 
Horizons 11. (August 1968): 37 - 46. 

3. Analyzing^e Sapfilj^ of the Work Force . Manpower planning requires 
that the organization determine its internal needs or demand but the organization 
must also take steps to then determine the resources available to satisfy the 
identified needs. The supipjly of labor may be a) external, the general labor 
markets or b) internal, present employees. The pertinent factors for 
analyzing the general labor supply are the economic and demographic conditions 
of the environment and government and union policies. When analyzing the 
internal labor supply, the nature of the employees, the work tasks, and the 
goals of the organization should be considered. (Glueck, 1974, p. 116) 

a. The External Labor Market: Once the organization is aware of its 
manpower needs, it may elect to recruit from the external labor markit. The 
organization would seek employees frjrti many segments of the market to 
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correspond to the types of occupational categories (management, technical, 
service, clerical /secretarial, prbductioh, etc.) employed. Environment and 
demographic factors cause an iimiediate Impact upon the search. The employer 
should recognize that unskilled workers can usually be found in the local 
cdmnUnity while prdfessidhal or technical employees may have to be recruited 
from other cities or states. Economic conditions will also affect the supply 
of labor. Economic growth may cause rapid changes in the need for various 
types of employees. Recruitment will then become more competitive and costly. 
Soverhment policies such as Affirmative Action and Union policies such as 
apprenticeship requirements or contractual replacement procedures may operate 
to restrict the employer's options. 

b. The Internal Work Force: Today, the most frequently used tool for 
analyzing the supply and talerits of personnel available within the organization 
is the skills inventory. (Glueck, 1974, p. 126), Good skills inventories 
enable organizations to determine quickly and expeditiously what kinds of 
people with specific skills are presently available if they decide to 
expand, to accept new contracts, or to change their strategies. It is also 
useful in planning for training, management development, promotion, transfer, 
and related personnel functions." (Glueck, 1974, p. 127) Skills inventories 
may be manual or computer systems and the data found in the system most often 
includes the names, selected characteristics, arid skills of employees. 

Determining what irifdrmation will constitute the data base for the 
organization's skills inventory system is an important decision. The input 
must be structured to satisfy all of the organization's requirements because 
you- can only retrieve what has been placed iri the system. The input should 
be structured to fit each organization's peculiar needs; however, the following 
list contains some of the most commonly found data in an employee skills 
inventory: 
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1. name 10- education 

2 social security number 11. additional educatien or 

training since leaving 

3. present location school 

4. date of birth j^2. foreign languages 

5. date of employment publications 

6. job classification or ^^4^ licenses 

code 



7. prior experience 



1.5. patents 
16. hobbies 



8. history of work ex- h^^t. 

perience within 17. performance evaluations 

the organization present salary and salary 

9. specific skill know- >^I?9^'r in-,A to-i\ 

^ledge (Glueck, 1974, p. 127) 

ether information such as the employee's willingness to relocate (and to what 
geographic regions.) and the individuals own goals and objectives may be 
included to make the system responsive to individual as well as organizational 

needs. 

Data is usually gathered by means of the questionnaire or the interview. 
The questionnaire is fast and generally less costly when the number of employees 
to be surveyed is large. However, the data may not be as accurate as desired. 
The interview is best utilized with smaller numbers of employees. It is costly 
but the benefits derived from accurate data can offset the costs of the 
interview. Once the initial data is obtained and plugged into the system, pro- 
cedures for an annual overall update and updates on an "as needed" basis should 
be established. The annual review could consist of an organization-wide 
questionnaire update while brief update forms may be enclosed in monthly 
payroll envelopes to pick up rapid changes in a volatile organization. 

If the organization is large, complex* and volatile, a computerized 
inventory system will probably be necessary to provide timely retrieval. The 
costs for computerized system are greater; however » they do 1) provide for 
inmediate access, 2) have the ability to perform frequent and broad searches, 
and 3) generate data for turnover, pomotion, and other manpower planning 
studies. For smaller, less complex, and more stable organizations, a manual 
system can be adequate. The data base will not be as large and complex; the 
number of searches will be less; and the costs of the computerized system 
would more than likely be greater than the benefits derived. 
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Certain benefits can be derived from the Use of a skills inventory system; 
initially, it can be used as the basis of long-range personnel plahriirig and 
development. It can assist planners in locating stafl'ihg imbalances which 
contribute to organization-wide personnel problems. Skills inventories can 
also be used for internal recruiting, which can save costs, improve morale, 
arid identify training needs. 

There are certain problems which can arise with a skills inventory 
system. Firsts requests for information may not be valid. Controls must be 
established to ensure that managers do not use the system to "pirate away" 
employees or make requests for information simply because ''it would be nice 
to know." (Glueck, 1974, p. 134) A second problem is that the kinds of 
effective retrieval may be limited. Output regarding technical specialities 
will match requests to a greater degree than output of a general nature 
(e.g., managerial) for the latter are difficult to describe and categorize. 
Third, even if the system Should identify the desired individuals, there 
may be a problem in getting them released from their present jobs. Top- 
management should endbrse a strong transfer policy and establish guidelines 
to assist in dealing with such roadblocks. Fifth, some managers will hesitate 
in using the system because they would rather base their selections only on 
people they know. 

4. Forecasting Unit Demand for €mfi4^syees^ . tJnit demand analysis can 
be described as the ''bottom up" approach to manpower planning. Each individual 
organizational unit or department is analyzed on a person-by-person and job-by-job 
basis. This system ties in the job and its incumbent. Both the immediate 
and future job requirements arid the specific skills of the individual are 
analyzed, this process will riormally utilize manning tables which will contain 
the name and number of jebs in the uriit arid the number of incumbents for each 
-category. The table is then analyzed in terms of the number and skills of 
present personnel available from the skills inventory system. The calculation 
of net emplbytnent needs is reached through an analysis of the manning table 
in conjunction with numerical projections on expected losses (retirement, 
promotion, etc.) and growth needs (new or expanded products or services). Since 
this approach is both time consuming and costly, it is best utilized for higher 
level and key positions. 
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5- Planning to meet maopowep pegadremerits . The requirements of certain 
jobs and the composition of the general labor pool may be such that an external 
sujjply of qualified employees may not be readily available. In sUch cases » 
the organization must take measures to: (1) develop the capabilities of its 
current employees to meet its Special needs using the procedure of job design; 
(2) engage in special recruitment efforts in the external labor pool for the 
hard-to-fill positions; or (3) enhance the status normally given to hard-to-fill 
positions to attract more applicants from both the internal and external labor 
supply. 

Job design is concerned with the basic factors of the job; that is, what 
the tasks are, the pattern of the tasks, time spent performing the tasks, the 
variety of tasks, etc. dob design attempts to reduce each position to its 
Basics: content, methods of performance, and relationship to other positions, 
once the skeleton is built and understood the flesh may be added. Three 
approaches may be considered to flesh out the skeleton; namely, job rotation, 
job enlargement, and job enrichment. 

Job rotation is the simplest approach, in this approach the employee 
has the job to which he or she is normally assigned. At certain intervals 
he or she will then be rotated to a somewhat similar (skeleton) position, 
but one that also offers some new responsibl ities and/or duties (flesh). 
Job rotation systems generally are structured within a unit; that is, the 
emjDloyee is rotated to jobs, within his or her own organizational unit, 
that are most likely to have a similar skeleton, dob rotation is felt to 
increase the individual's job knowledge and productivity while decreasing 
boredom. 

Job enlargement is the second approach to job design. This Involves 
increasing thi span of duties and responsibilities of the basic position. In 
this manner more interesting and challenging work can be brought into the 
position, and the individual's skills can be gradually increased. 

Job enrichment will also make the job more meaningful while at the 
same time increasing the employee's range of skills. The thrust of this 
approach is to increase the discretion given to the Incumbents in organizing 
and controlling their jobs. 

Job design offers some promise to the manpower planner. faced with a 
restricted labor pool. However^ these are not guaranteed methods, and it. 
must be recognized that they will not work in all cases. The success of job 
design often depends upon individual differences. Some employees are happy 
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with what they are doing and do hot wish to broaden their range of skills 
or responsibilities. Also, that area of skill development which you have 
identified may not be of interest to the employee. Additionally, some 
individuals welcome and function best with known routines. In such cases 
job design would mOre than likely lead to employee dissatisfaction and 
decreased productivity. 

Another means to meet the manpower needs of an organization requires 
adding new employees to the existing internal work force. Just as with job 
design, it is still necessary to analyze each position into its basics of 
content, methods of performance, and the relationship to other positions. 
This information will be very important in conducting the selection process 
to identify the new employees. [The details of the selection process will 
be described in Module 2: Selection.] 

A third approach to planning to meet manpower requirements is particularly 
relevant for occupations that are experiencing a shortage of available employees. 
This approach involves the status assignment to underpopulated occupations 
which may increase that occupation's numbers and -nay specifically increase 
your organization's attractiveness for such individuals. Occupations 
that may heed such status are technicians and craftsmen, individuals who 
work with their hands, and new highly scientific jobs such as those that 
require extensive time and large amounts of ttioney to become adequately trained. 



Srm QUESTIONS 

2. What are the five basic steps that you would implement in order to 
analyze the manpower requirements and plan manpower programs for 
your organization? 
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3, Why is the statement of an organization's goals and objectives the 
only logical starting point for manpower planning? 



4. Given the criteria for determining whether manpower forecasting 

should be the responsibility of a central agency or of decentralized 
units, select the area appropriate for your own organization and 
describe why they are appropriate. 
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Describe the following forecasting methods: 
a. Expert Estimate: 



b. Historical Comparison: 



c.- Task Analytic: 



d. Sovereign Factors: 



e. Modeling: 



06 
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6. What is the role of skills inventories in analyzing the supply of 
the work force? 



7. What is meant by unit demand of employees? 



8, 0escr1bi briefly three general methods for planning, to meet man- 
power requirements. 



C. A FINAL LOOK AT MANPOWER PLANNING 

Before concluding this module, let us take one last look at manpower 
planning, eiearly, there is much more that can be said about manpower planning 
that we have not included in this module. Manpower planning is a difficult 
and complex task for an organization to undertake— one that poses the 
possibility of both risks and gains. We have outlined the basic steps in- 
volved in the manpower planning prociss and have briefly mentioned some 
techniques and considerations which apply to some of the steps. Now we would 
like to conclude by: 1) sunroarizing some of the principles that apply to manpower 
planning; 2) suggesting some of the cost/benefit indications in evaluating • 
the success of manpower planning efforts; and 3) discussing some of the larger 
social issues to consider in mainpower planning programs. 
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i. R^r iieipi es of ManpdwerJ^ lahrii rig . A ritimbier of principles may now 
be formulated which should heljj to summarize some important aspects of man- 
power planning. 

a. Assissment of manpower needs can not adequately be performed iri a 
vacuum. Government services must consider thi needs of the private sector 
along with its own needs. The scope of the competition, the extent of its 
needs, and its ability to attract resources should be determined if public 
agencies are to cdmjDeti effectively. 

b. Martpowir planning is not a ppeeise art. However, economic trends 
and conditions may be adequately generalized arid the labor pool may be 
sufficiently assessed to provide a "jumping-off" point. 

c. Candidates in certain bccu|Dations may be in limited supply. There 
is generally a time lag between change and the educatiorial system's ability 
to create processes to respond to new occupational demands. 

d. Numbers should be adjusted according to certain factors. Even if 
it were possible to predict the exact number of individuals available in a 
certairi occupations we must allow for other factors, such as time off for 
training, training time necessary on the job. and less than a hundred percent 
effort by employees. 

e. Job redesign should be considered when determining manjDOwer needs. 
Training and job redesign may decrease the need for higher level and 
technical types of employees, which may be in short supply, and may help 

to redirect recruitment efforts to more highly populated occupations. 

f. You should be aware of and promote the roles of the supervisor. 
Supervisors should be made aware of the fact that .they can coritribute to 
manpower plarining by: 1} assessing the skills of present employees; 2) training 
employees in new skills or refinirig present skills; and 3) accepting the 
movement of employees for the betterment of the organization and the individual. 

g. "The larger the organization's work force, the more likely are 
effictive organizations to plan demand for labor formally and the more 

likely they are to plan it centrally at headquarters for the whole organization." 
(Glueck, 1974, p. 136) 
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h. "The more volatile the orgahizatibri ' s ehvironmeht, the more complex 
the products and services offered* and the more geographically dispersed the 
organization's members or subdivisions, the more likely are effective organizations 
to plan the demand for labor formally at each unit and to sum them at head- 
quarters." (Glueck* 1974, p. 136). 

i. "the larger the organization's work force, the more volatile the 
organization's environment, the more complex the products or services, and 
the more geographically dispersed the organization's members or subdivisions, 
the more likely are effective organizations to formally study the community 
and national labor supply." (Glueck, 1974, p. 136) 

2. Cost/^B€jefit analysis of manpower p^^Bfling . Performing cost/benefit 
analysis for evaluating the utility of manpower planning is a difficult 

task, and only a small percentage of employers have attempted such studies. 
This does not mean, however, that it will not prove a useful and effective 
tool to assist in manpower planning. Gost/benefit analysis requires that the 
estimated or actual costs of manpower planning be compared with estimated 
or actual benefits. 

The cost side of cost/benefit analysis is the easier of the two to assess. 
It is not difficult to estimate the costs incurred in hiring manpower planners, 
the materials and computer time used, and the cost of line management participation. 
Benefits are more difficult to calculate. However, items such as reduced 
recruitment and training costs, decreased turnover in higher level positions, 
improved work environment, higher percentage of internal transfer or promotion, 
and a greater demand for or increased clientele satisfaction in the organization's 
product or services may be estimated. 

3. Social issues in mairpower pTahring . When structuring manpower 
programs the planner must be aware of governmental civil rights activity which 
may have an effect on the planning process. Such legislation may be viewed 

as an action by government to attempt to increase the rate of employment 
participation of certain groups. 

United States Armed Forces Veterans are one group that should be addressed. 
Congress has provided specific reemployment for veterans. Also, preference 
systems have been established to make it easier for veterans to move into 
the Federal career service. Women and racial, religious, and ethnic minorities 
are generally found to be employed in low-skill, low-salary jobs. Access to 
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higher skilled, more respdhsible arid better payirig jobs has historically been 
denied to them. There are philosophical and practical reasons why the planner 
should consider affirmative action when structuring the manpower program. 
As regards the former, a democratic society should hot deny partieipatiori in 
employinent on the basis of non-job related criteria. In reference to the 
latter, legislative fiat and the very real gaps in the labor pools argue for 
consideration of all qualified individuals. 

The problem of the older employee has become more preVelant today, 
especially since most benefit plans are structured in such a manner that it 
costs more to employ ah older worker. It should be remembered that aging studies 
(Gilmer j 1966) have shown that the work performance of older employees is at 
least as effective as the performance of younger ones.~^ (Glueck, 1974, p. 120) 

Handicapped workers number six and one-half million in the United States. 
Handicapped individuals have difficulty in finding employment because employers 
"believe" they can't do the job. When the handicapped worker's skills are 
matched to the job, two-thirds Will produce at the same rate as able-bodied 
employees, twenty-four percent at higher levels, and Only ten percent at lower 
levels. (Glueck, 1974, p. 119) Absenteeism and turnover are generally found 
to be lower for handicapped employees. 



STUDY QUESTIONS 

9 Once manpower needs are identified on the basis of analysis, what _ 
factors should be considered to adjust the figures more accurately? 
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10. hist the factors that manpower planners. could consider iri performing 
cost/benefif analyses of manpower planning programs. 



11, Describe the ai'fects of Affirmative Action on manpower planning and 
list the areas of discrimination of which planners should be aware. 



D. OPTIONAL READING 

the following reading provides ah expanded view of the strategies of job 
design and job enrichments which were discussed earlier in this Module. This 
reading is not required but you should find it to be a thorough arid informative 
discussion of the topic. The article is: 

# "Is Job Enrichment dust a Fad?"i by J. Richard Hackman. 
(Published in Harvard-Busi ness Review . Vol ume 53, 
Number 5, September-October 1975, pp. 129-138.) 
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ASSIGNMENT 

The following question should be answered as contpletely as possible on 
separate paper. Two copies of your responses should be mailed to the 
instructor. One copy will be returned to you with the instructor's comments 
and the other will be retained as part of your course record. 



_ lYiviUtlQatz thz pAacXyict oi manpoi02A, planyUng In one (I) 
pabtic, oKQoyiizoutioh ok agency. 

dto not fvxvt a mcmpot\)ax pZdnyUng pKogKom. 

«Cfte£/ fetv/e a mcihpcwtt pZahyUng pKogKojn, 
dz^cKcbz tt^ -^imcttjutz, 'btttngtfu, and 
timliatAj^n6 ^ VzZvuriuiz, II <yi youA opinion, 
ihz oKganizailoh mtd^ tkt planning pKogxam. 

9 ihz oKganizatcon dozi not hcLvz a manpower. 
planning pKogKam, dztzuncm l^, In yoixK opinion, 
tkzy nzzd one. Explain t/oo/t Ktcommmdatlon. 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 
Amm^ Key 

1. a. Federal and state legislation requires it^ - 

b. Unions demand that attention and concern be devoted to the employees. 

c. The labor pool has changed, giving rise to more skilled employees, 
making manpower a more valuable resource. 

d. The variety of individual arid "human" needs of employees is recognized 
as impjortarit ebricerns of maridgemerit. 

e. The contribution of "satisfied" employees is seen as being in the best 
interest of the orgariization. ^ ^ _ 

f. Effective mariagemerit of employees cdritributes to the organization s 
attainment of its goals arid objectives. 



2. a. Identify organizational goals arid objectives. _ 

b. Arialyze the gross human resources needed to meet those goals and 
objectives. 

c. Assess the manpower on hand and compare that to the gross manpower 
requirement. 

d. Identify the riet manpower requirements. 

e. rormulate needed maripower programs. 

3 The orily rational beginning of the planning process is to determine the _ 
organizatiori's missiori arid interests for continued growth. That determiriation 
provides the "target" and context within which to plan. Without clearly 
identified goals arid statements, there can be no basis for assessing pre- 
sent and, especially* future needs i'or manpower. 

4 If you selected the central agency, your organization should be either 
very small and uricompl icated or large but stable and not complex. If you 
selected decentralized units, your organization should be volatile, complex 
and/or dispersed. 

5 a. Expf^rt Estimate: Estimation based upon the knowledge of the institution 

and systems operating withiri the institution and experience. It is 
the simplest approach and requires only the use of broad data. Only 
averages are required. . — - 

b Historical comparison: Mew systems are divided into subsystems, and 
they are compared to data from kriowri systems. It assumes the past^ 
is a good predictor of the future. It may apply generally to stable 
organizations and stable time periods, but it is riot responsive to 

Tisk^Arialytic: The estimate is based upori arialysis of system requirements 
establishment of vision profiles, ground equipment functions, definitions 
of specific tasks, and a clustering of tasks. It is a very time-consuming 
and costly method, generally so much so that is is used only when 
forecasting top-management needs. ... 
Sovereign factors: The estimate is based upon one or more factors 
which correlate highly with the items being estimated. It is^a very _ 
technical and complex method and generally requires the^use of evaluators 
skilled in technical areas. It also requires the use of electronic^ . . 
data processing equipment that may not be available to the organization. 
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e Modeling: The estimate is based upon decision models. It is also a 
very technical and complex method and generally requires the use of 
evaluators skilled in technical areas. It requires the use of 
electronic data processing equipment that may not be available to the 
organization. 

Skills inventories are useful to Organizations in detail ing and keeping 
track of its internal human resource capabilities. All employees back- 
grounds and skills are entered into the skills inventory system. The 
system is organized so that the information can be retrieved in a^number 
of ways to identify the human resources needed to do new jobs or fi 11 
vacancies or to prepare reports on projected resource development. The 
organizations work force can be carefully monitored in this way. 

Unit demand refers to the fourth step of the manpower planning process. 
Sometimes described as the "bottom up" approach to planning, it occurs 
at thi smaller, departmental levels of an organization. This approacn 
requires that each unit of the organization carefully analyze its work 
on a dob-by-job and person-by-person basis. Then the unit m?kes some 
informed istimates of short-and-long-range manpower needs with the 
assistance of manning tables and judgements of retirement, transfer, and 
promotion possibilities of the existing work force. 

a Job design is currently a very popular way in which organizations may 
Plan to meet their present and future manpower needs. It specifically 
focuses on devel oping the organization-^s internal manpower resources. 
The aim of job design is to provide training and expenence^to its 
employees to expand their present capabilities. T^^^ese ^var^ations^of 
iob design include job rotation, job enlargement, and job enrichment. 

b. Even with job design programs , organizations must plan to_add new 
employees from the external labor market. ,This,is accomplished by_ . 
the selection process. It does have one feature in- common with job 
design and that is the nied to carefully describe the job essentials 
of content, methods of performance, and, relationship together posU^ 

c. Another approach to planning to meet manpower requirements should be 
Viewed as complementary to thi preceding two approaches. .This method 
includes the assignment of status to occupations with a shortage of ^ 
IS^'lable manpower. The intention of this approach is to try^to attract 
additiorial prospective employees to this occupation to ease the manpower 
shortage. 

a. fime-bff needed for training. 

b On-the-job training time. j^-^ 

c* Employee effort expected to be less than ^00 percent. 



ih a Pn^f- hiring, material, computer time* employee time ^ ^ 

b' lenefitsJiduced recruitment and training costs, decreased turnover 
percen^Ige of transfers or promotions, increase in use of or satisfaction 
with products or services. 

11 a Manonwer slanninq provides a good opportunity for organizations to 

sy ?eiticliry mlki provisioni Jo correct the inequities of heir past 
emDiovment practices. Within the context of manpower planning, 
organizations should be able to provide evidence of their intent and 
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plans to meet Affirmative Action requirements. Affirmative Action, 
requirements^ therefore, provide an addition legal incentive for 
organizations to develop clear manpower planning programs. 

Areas of employment discrimination of which manpower planning should 
be aware include: armed forces veterans, women, racial minorities, 
religious minorities, ethnic minorities, older employees, and handi- 
capped workers. 
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KEY TERMS AND CONCEPTS 
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INTRODUCTION 



Manpower planning I which detennines personnel requirements, leads to 
-recruitment^nd -selection.-— Setting -the rig people-into the right jobs - 
is the cornerstone Of the personnel function. Some of the needed new talent 
can come from within an agency through promotionss transfers or training, but 
a major pbrtlbri of the Organization's human talent must be obtained from 
sources outside of government. The recruitment and placement process, tha 
topic of this module, deals with methods for meeting manpower heeds primarily 
from external sources. 

The effective delivery of public goods and services is determined by 
the quality of government personnel. Civil servants engage in almost every 
occupation found in the private sector. The government employs doctors* 
engineers, sociologists, historians, aerial photographers, social workers^ 
and teachers. People with these diverse talents must be found and encouraged 
to seek government employment. In addition, the government is virtually 
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the exclusive employer of people whose main quality is their understanding 
and endorsement of a particular policy perspective and their loyalty to 
a particular elected official. 

The personnil system in the federal government is more highly developed 
than those in states and cities. The United States Civil Service Coninission. 
expecially under the Intergovernmental Personnel Act, is charged with upgrading 
the personnel systems in states and local government. Most federal employees, 
however, are located outsidi of Washington, B.C. 

The federal personnel system goes back to the enactment of the Civil 
Service Act of 1883 which attempted to remove the public service from political 
influence. That process of removing the public service from political 
influenci is in an advanced stage; most public jobs in the federal government 
and an increasing number in states and cities are today under what is called 
a classified or career service in which selection and promotion are based 
on competitive examinations. We call this a Merit System, by which is meant 
that a person's worth to the organization, the merit of his or her attributes 
and capacities, is the governing factor in selection, assignment, recognition, 
advancement, and retention. In recent years, as we shall see below, this 
Idea of merit has itself been called into question. 

In the public workforce there are four distinguishable groupings of 
personnel operating side by side, each with its oWn distinct values and 
allegiancis: 1) the patronage system, where selection is based on a combination 
of competences and political loyalty-. 2) a unionized system, where many 
personnel actions are deterrnihed through labor^management negotiations 5 3) 
the professional service where recruitment is based largely on previous 
education and experience; and 4) the classified merit system where entry 
and advancement are based upon an examination process. 

In this module bur attention will focus primarily on recruitment and 
placement within a merit system. Such a system has at least these qualities: 

- adequate publicity about job openings . ^. .-^ 

- genuine opportunity for interested citizens to apply 

- realistic and fairly applied standards ^ 

- the absence of inappropriate discrimination 

- ranking based on relevant qualifications 

- public knowledge of the results of the process 

The recruitment and placement process contains several components: 
1) Aririouncing merit and patronage jobs, 2) application, 3) reference checks. 
O XIII. 2. 2 ^ : 
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4) examination^ 5) interviewing, 6) selection and Induction. To simplify 
our presentation the first four steps, which are largely performed by 
personnel specialists, will be taken up under the topic of Recruitment, 
the last two functions, usually performed in the operating or line 
departments, will be discussed under the heading of Placement. A final 
section of the module will take up the Administration of the Recruitment 
and Selection Process ^ 

Recruitment in the public sector is largely handled by a centralized 
personnel agencyi usually called a civil service coinnission. Selection 
takes place in the actual departments or agencies where the work is to 
be performed. This functional divisidri distinguishes the public from the 
private sector the latter tends to handle both recruitment and selection 
within a personnel dcspartmerit attached to an operating unit. The diagram 
below reviews the recruitment and pi accent process, and contrasts each 
step as it would occur under merit and patronage systems. 
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LEARNING OBJECnVES 

When ybu Have completed the module readings, study questions, and 
the assignment, you should be able to: 

1. Distinguish between merit and patronage employment systems. 

2. Describe the probleTO that must be overcome to accomplish 
successful recruitment and selection. 

3. Explain the stresses confronting the merit system. 

4. Complete a Personal Qualification Statement (SF 171). 

5. Describe the relationship between an application (or Personal 
Qualifications Statement) and reference checks. 

6. Gohduct or role play an interview and then analyze it and make 
reconmendations for its improvement. 
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A. THE REeRUlTMENT PROCESS 

Since there is considerable unenployment and an abundant, supply of 
college graduates who are aggressively seeking employment, you might think 
tfiat recruitment would Be no problem for the public service at this time. 
The government has become a desirable employer with reasonably competitive 
salaries, good fringe benefits, and ah Improving reputatidri as a desirable 
work setting in which to pursue a career. Yet the recruitment of desirable 
candidates for public jobs has become increasingly difficult. 

One set of reasons public agencies have problems arise from the competition 
for desirable candidates. Business, industry, education^ and hbh-prbfit 
organizations aggressively seek people to meet their needs. Competition is 
particularly keen for occupations like engineering arid accounting where 
a highly technical preparation is required. In the federal and state 
gdvernments, the pressures to curtail the size of the work force have 
prompted a much more Intensive search to make the best possible selection for 
the limited number of jobs that can be filled. 

A second set of reasons why the recruitment process has become more 
difficult arises from the increased demand for opportunities by minorities 
and women— groups which have traditionally been excluded from the better 
paying jobs in gdvernment. Since the passage of the Civil- Rights Act of 
1964 and its subsequent Amendments, public employers (at all levels) have 
been forced to reexamine their recruitment and placement processes to eliminate 
practices that are discriminatory. (We will have more to say about this 
in Module 3). 

The recruitment process really begins with a precise determination of 
the skills that are to be sought for specific job situations and the determination 
of how many individuals will be needed. (See Module 1^ Manpower Planning.) 
After this assessment, which usually results in a requisition for a job being 
sent to a civil service commissiohi the rebruitmeht process begins. 

the sources used for locating competent personnel are: 1) close scrutiny 

of the talent available in the internal work force through transfers ^ prcfmotions, 

• _ _ 

rehirlngSi and in-service training, and 2) the probing of external sources: 
walk-ihs, waiting lists, private and public employment agencies* advertisements ♦ 
and recruitment trips* The advantages of internal recruitment are that better- 
evaluations can be made of candidates arid in general it contributes to positive 
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employee morale. Tfie disadvantages are the tendency toward in^breeding. 

loss of the oppQrtunity to bring in people with fresh ideas, and new | 

capabilities. 

Issuing announcements, as well as seeking to recruit the politically 
loyal, presents a variety of problems. First there are inherited restrictions 
which limit the search. For most states and local government there is a 
residency requirement. Even for the so-called Departmental Services at 
Headquarters in Washington. D.C.. there is a requirement for hirings to 
reflect the distribution of the population of the states. In all levels of 
government, there is generally some means for waiving this requirement, 
although Congressional delegations, anxious to be able to place their proportion 
of constituents, resist this trend. Local governments, increasingly, are 
making it difficult for suburban residents to live under and pay their taxes 
to suburban governments while working for the central city. 

Probably the most controversial restriction on open recruitment is 
Veteran's Preference, the policy that out of a sense of gratitude those who 
served in the military-and certain of their close relatives-will automatically 
receive a bonus of 5 points (19 if they have a service-connected disability) | 
on their examination scores. This policy has been recently challenged as 
discriminatory against women, who participate in the military to a lesser 
extent than men. The issue is currently being litigated, and* given that 
the Vietnam War was an unpopular war. it is possible that this policy will 
be changed. 

Positive recruitment campaigns try to move aggressively seek out 
qualified applicants and to insure that the government is getting a chance 
to examine the right poeple for specific jobs. Civil service commissions 
pursue this objective with 'imperfect knowledge of what the job will be. with 
often drastically limited resources for conducting searches, and with a 
body of merit doctrine that puts more emphasis on competition in a career-long 
service than upon providing maximum opportunity for those groups for which 
government is the main source of employment.. If recruitment is successful it 
yields a field of applicants who meet minimum requirements for applying 
to take an examination that is designed to differentiate among those who are 
qualified. | 

Although this module will focus primarily on recruitment and selection 
in the merit system (as mentioned in the Module Introduction), a brief review 
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of the reasdhs for recruitmeht under patrohage systems should help keep 
the discussions in the following sections in perspective. Recruiting 
for patronage possitiohs provides a parallel approach to public jobs. 
Patronage jobs are of two types: high level political appointments to 
executive positions, and jobs at the lowest pay and status level of govern* 
merit. Appointments based upon political cons i derations have a firtti base 
in democratic government, such as upper level departnent and agency heads, board 
and cdmmissidh members, and officials in strategic pdl icy-maki rig slots who 
must both understand the policies of the elected executives and have a 
commitment to their implementation. Thus, political appointments should 
first be seen as devices for putting into effect the policy choices in 
elections. Presidents, Governors, Gounty Supervisors, and Mayors make these 
appointments. 

Political appointments made for reasons of policy continuity received 
specific legitimization during the Eisenhower Admlhistratioh. This Republican 
Administration took office in 1952 fol lowing 20 years of unbroken DerfkDcratlc 
Party rule. In order for President Eisenhower to be able to carry out his 
electoral mandate, he felt the need to put his own people into key policy 
positions. To accomplish this, a separate listing, called Schedule C, was 
devised to contain the names of individuals who might be appointed both 
because of their competence to do the job and their coninltment to the President's 
policy point of view. Schedule 6 selections made by President Garter when 
he took office in 1977 numbered some 7^000 positions. 

Political appointments to lower level jobs have been resisted because 
of a history of abuse in what has Been labeled **the spoils system.'* Public 
Administration literature piits great emphasis dri the heed td develdp a pro- 
fessional public service rather than one tied to political organizations, 
citing past abuses by "machine polities." At the federal levels this type 
of political appointment for lower level positions has almost entirely been 
eliminated. In state government less acceptance ef this principle has Occurred; 
for example, in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 30 to 40 percent of the jobs 
are hot in a merit system but are handled through the Governor's Patronage 
Secretary. At the local levels of government the picture is also mixed. 
Large cities are generally moving toward merit systems, but rural areas 
and urban counties still mairitaih a preddmiriately patronage approach. 

The arguments for and against patronage systems persist. There is 
little correlation between merit systems anc^ quality work forces. Some 
jurisdictions have been able to assemble .a^ qua work force using patronage. 
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ana some merit systems have shown a lack of responsiveness to electoral 
mandates. The preponderant opinion is that the public service should be 
made up of competent people who are at the same time politically responsive, 
which suggests some combination of merit and patronage ideas. 

1. Aririduncements. 

The announcement of position vaeanciis occurs in two parallel ways, 
one related to the merit system and a second related to patronage-based 
employment. GiVil service conmissions traditionally have taken a passive 
approach to recruitment for merit positions. The assumption was that there 
were adequate candidates who would apply once a 30b was announced. Sf ten 
the career service announcement* was highly formal , written in "official 
English," and distributid to such obscure places as bulletin boards of Post 
Offices. There was little coneem to siek out the most qualified person 
for* the job, as a private sector firm would tend to do. 

Increasingly these practices have given way to what-^a lied "positive 
recruitment" in which the coomissions and patronage offers aggressively 
seek out qualified candidates. A typical government announcement, for 
example, contains the following information prepared in an attractive brochure: 

- the chance that the applicant would have of f^^ting thyob. 

- what the department or agency is seeking in terms of specific 

fcndwledqe and skills needed to perform the 30b. 

- the s?alus and salary level for an entry position and for more 

advanced assignments. - . . . 

- specific instructions on how to apply for the job. ^ 

- the suggestion that the government is a good place to seek a ^ 

career. 

The sample that follows is currently in use by a state government. 
Subsequent pages of the announcement provided more detail on the job. 



i 



*The term announcement covers both printed notices^ of ^areer positions 
md the communication within the political party structure about jobs. 
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AnnounamentNo. 1-77 
Examinations 
for 

ADMINISTRATIVE POSITIONS 

Examination i c>i->^ Panaa 

Number Job Code and Title ^ . ^^^^sf i^ filJ 

I 0801 - Government Career Trainee Sip,367 - 1 '^'^44 

2! d8b2A - Public Admiriistratibn Trainee $10,367 - $13,477 

^ tA-Admihi$tration) A-ri 

3. 08O2B - Public Administration Trainee $10,367 • $13,477 

(B-Finan«) _ i~ 

4 Mb2C - Public Administratibri Trainee $10,367 - $13,477 

le-IVlanagement Methods) ™ * 

5^ 0802D - Public Administration Trainee , $10,367 - $13,477 

(D-Persbnnelj 

NATURE OF WORK • tOCATION • REQUIREMENTS 

Gb*imiwnt&f«rTrain«aiidf»ubjicAdiiiiriistra^^^ . 
Theie are training positions in pwbjic administfation and related fields providing entry into State 
gbwhmerit at the professional or technical level. 

TnUnees in given beginning level work as part of a one-year training program in one of several 
fields a few of which areL budgeting, management methods, . computer science, genera 
administration, researdi and statistics, employment security, perwnnel **^^"«f'"^»^"'?J'*'f^ 
jwnagement. Contingent on the needs of the agencies. candKlates are offered cho«ces,±n 
dete^ihing agencies or types of work. After successfully completing a:one.year train,r^^ 
the employe ifpromoted to a professional position in the field in which the employe wj s train ed. 

Moit of these training positions exist in the central administrative offices of the State agencies in 
Harrisburg. 

SS^ilSTn'Tcareer trainee - A bachelor's degree awarded by an accredited college or university. 

Public Administrition Trainee (A-Administration) (B-Finincil (C-i«^ '^2'°^'* 
(D-ftrsonn«li • Four years of exjieriehce in tfie appropriate area of specialization; OR any 
iquivalerit combination of experience and training. 

Note- Applicants hoping to qualify for Public Administration TrainM oh the basis of college 
training alone mast show that they have had a minimum of 15 semester hours credit in an area 
appropriate to the specialty requested. 
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In addition to the traditional posting of announcements, civil service 
con^issions now advertise in newspapers and professional ^^^'']^ ^ 
their idb needs with public and private employment agencies, and they send out 
recruitment teams, parti culariyt;? schools and colleges. Beyond this. ^the ^ 
governn.nt has co^ to recognize th. need for on-gcing in.tUut.onal advertising 
to create a climate favorable to working for government. 

some other dimension of positive recruiting in current approaches to 
announcing jobs are: 

- Intensive cultivation of the news media to cover public job 
^ opporSnities. usually on a "public service basis 

- Extensive mailings to labor, unions, vocation^ interest-groups. 

offices, professional societies, and specia interest, yruuns 
. InviS ng ndividuals in various ^^ages of their^academic 

-i^iiH^4..-on fn uiQit nr serve internships m puonc agencies. 
. P^ra'ra 1on° f ba srouSd arwlles about t^^f *5e-.cy 

ISrtiM attractive aspects of particular job . assignments. 
\ Pir^nhll letters to college and high school seniors_out iniog 
-^^5oTpfr ufiufera"d %in^instruct1^^^^^^^ 

^-SEn!^?tlir.^S2cay^Srpa1IFgrSf1i5n^terv??re^a^lnations, 

Many of these approaches are of an institutional nature and only indirectly 
related to a specific job announcement, ret the iS^drtanee of ths broad and 
eowinuins approach cannot be over-emphasi.ed. m changing emp oyment ™ar et 
and increasing de^nds on governn«nt ^ke the continuous cultivation of so es 
absolutely necessary. It should be fcept in mind that a. announcemen. beyond 
infonning ah applicant about a job. also seeks to sell promising applicants 
on the desirability of government careers. When a federal agency as a 
"position to fill,, the hiring official of that agency asks the ^^^^^ 
CbSSissiort for names of persons who are "eligible for 

of th. applications oh file that seem to be qualified for this position are 
retrieved and ranked on a point syste. against a Job description containing 
a list of kno«leages, skills, or abilities the agency considers essential for 
Acceptable perfonnance of the jdb. Note that the rating given depends upo 
the requested job. thus a different job would produce a different numerical 
rating. 

2. Application 

The application form is afi iSportant screening and qualification docun^nt 
Which provides the applicant th. opportunity to preS.nc him- or 
an attractive Sanner and also gives the prospective employer clues about the 
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applicant. Many people lose jobs before they get them by submitting dei^icient 
application forms. Applicants who do a good job on the application form 
present a positive image greatly enhance their chances of getting a job. 



In the public sector the application for employment serves as a device 
for obtaining permission to take an examination. (An application is made 
to be examined not only for entry into government but also to be examined 
for promotion from one job to another.) The first step in seeking a federal 
job is taken by filling out the form reproduced below. 



f. mi.«oi^txAiiiiNA-hOM 



4. •Mm* OATt 



tgyM ^^ML^m9wj>mMmQ.^<iTtyjtLJ^aTrt tH^Hti abmjp tcmcM _of_ih«_ onitcq_>tat«« aho 

S«^lllCATCOV(Motl« HONO^A0I.« CONDITIONS. IN0»CAT« ^tmoOS 0^-SC«VlC« : 
FHOWt <M0„04V.TNJ TO-. (MO..OAT.VWJ 



J. do ^OUCI^IM V«r*«AN ^HCPtMrNQC' Q>b QTSfl mytU flAflflOCM: 

P {-liACTlVt Dim' *N JTHX WAit-r Oil TMS J»CitLOO i9f-> 

CCHI««II^7. ^tAI. TKMOUQM^ JULY t- I «35rHlhMO<M TKAN->«0 CeNSCCUTIW OA V^S OF ACTlVt 
»T«*B THAN ffO«T«A»NINOI_IN TH« 0_^»Cg»_O^ THB U S. AmW JANUAIfT 31. I»5S. Om tm 

A««AIIO OF A CAMFAifiN SaOOK OA SCMVtCK MtPAi.. 

O r^uj^iTATUS^^^^4^4^^-6(SA«4^0-Vit^ bf» r-V«Ta4«AN -WHO-Was^ AVVAI«04k>^TH«>V1im.C 

>««AMr fo^ MouNos om mjumim^ mgctivmotn ac «on. lai a smousm of A_p«ccASip v«T«fiAN 

VM>-HA5-N0t.«imiMAlim«0: j3»_tH«-a>00»«_^ Jt VXTUIAN iMMO MAft JL^CjiVlCr CONNSCtCO 
(K«A«lUrr -WHtCH 0<SO«JA^Ft«S^-rHt|-V<TCl«AN FOH^dVIV jHE^V4<^ A#^1NTM<^T. 01 Ml TH« 
VIWOOWO. 0«VQNCLKO Oil ftlKI^AMATilOlMOrMSII OF AN iX.J^JTRVIO SON Ol OAUOHTtff WHO Ot«0 
m ACTION bf% W HO '* TgrALLy AmQ ■•■MAlUgMTi_ T DiaAMl-«0 _ 



9l 



GIVE AOORf^S yVHlRE YOU WISH TO BE NOTIFIED 
__ OF TIMl ANO PIACE FOR EXAMINATION 



COPY TO BE 
SURE IT IS 
LEGIBLE 



». WHU M OO YOy JN1_9H_TQ TA K8 WWTTWN TMt 



axAMMiNa 



m. □ CMSCK MSiia {f^-you mav« a cMSAiljutY that may 

MQUmC S^«C1ALT«ST1N0 ARMANaCMCNTSWUCMA* 



SrCCVY OlSASIUTYl 



* REFER T^PFUCATION INSTRUCTIONS 

MRlNFOfl MATRON CONCERNING 

THE NOMBERTO USE IN ITEM 3 WHEN REQUIRED. 



DO NOT WRITE IN THIS SPACE 



1 



THIS CAliO-iiVU:L-Slit-j>tCTUjlNf O TO VOU. SfttNO ft YirTH YOU 

WHCN VOU NKFoirr Fon rum wmTTVN tcst. 



CSC FORM 9O0O-8 
AOMtSSIOK NOTICe 
FBBPSUARY 1974 



IMPORTANT^ READ INSTRUCTIONS ON OTHER SIDE 

TH^ FCDCRAL GOVERNMENT tS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY CMPUOYER 



When there is a vacancy and an examination has been scheduled the applicant 
is invited to take a written Civil Service test. For liberal arts graduates 
seeking to enter the Federal gGverriment at GS 5 or 7 level positions* the 
Professional and Administrative Career Examination (PACE) is required. A 
copy of the PAGE ahnooncement is reproduced on pages 2.14 and 2.15. 

The PACE examination takes 4H hours to complete. It tests the applicants' 
reasoning ability^ language skills* and general knowledge. It is called an 
assembled examination because it is a written test given to assembled applicants. 

m When the vacancy is at the middle levels (6S 9-11-13), the Personal 

Qualifications Statement, Standard Form 171 (SF-171) is used. The SF-171 

is both an application and an examination. It is an examination because 

(text continued on pt. XIIi.2.16) 
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U3v CM Service 
Cewntnbgion 




I 



Opportunities 
in ttie Federal 
Gbverhrhent 

Ahhouneement 
No. 429 
September 1976 



Thm FtdiM-aj JSoverniTieht rw^^ 

;»op1f V9ttri potenliaJ for advancement 
Ihtd rwpdnaible idmihistrative and 
prQf«»ioruUiotH|. JJyqy JSva acbl lege 
degree or eqaivaJent experlencei Ihle 
iximiMtion offers you me opportunity 
to OMnpete for a wide varletyof entry- 
level jwd /l Jobs Jn Federal 

To be eiiglWe fS eroployment wiS^^ 
sideration Qnder this examination yau 
muat iftieet the experience and/oi^eda^ 
eailoAreaulrements dutjlhe^ below and 
score soffldentiy high om a written teat 
deigned to mwiure abilities required 
for the Jobs covered by this examina- 
tion. 

— llte^wHtt en t^t sessidn-,requlres 
approximately 4W hoars. About 6__ 
wee^ after you take the written test, 
you wjU roDilye yblir ratlhjs and an^ 
ftxpianiitiOQ of how jhey will be us^ 
The ratings will be based upon your. _ 
Mrea on the written tRt «id ar[ evalaa- 
tlon of ycKic experJence and^^^ 
tion. Ratings in the high dC^ are 
gerieoiily required for Job oonslderation. 



EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS 

1. iS gredk OS-i Alliens: 

A bv^elor^s degree, or 3 years of 
mifMniibie experience; or an equiv- 
aJefii_c»mblnation of education and 

•^P*?'*"*?* _ _____ 

2, For grade atS*7 positions; one of 
the foilowing:^ 

a. A pcheldr^i degree p[u3 one^ year 
of graduate stjjdyjjr an _LL,fl. 
or J.0« degree from a recognired 
law s^H^I; or 4 yewn of respond 
sLbleexpfrlence; or ah equivalent 
combinatJoh of education and 
vcperienee; 



ERLC 



b- A bachelors degriae^ an ear 
rating of 90 or above Jn the 
wrjtten l«t, plus either a^ 2*9Q_ 
grade-point average on a 4:00 
scale Jn aij undergraduate 
courses, or rank in the upper third 
of your class, or membership In 
a natidhal honorary scholastic 
society. fether^t_hah_ freshman 
societies) r^cognized_by the Asso- 
ciation of College Honor Socie- 
ties. 

fl^ponsWm ExpeneneB is profw- 
8km_aj,adlmlnisjral^ 

ence which provides evitjence of an 

abiUty to perform the duties of positions 
fJlied Jhrdugh this escamiriatibn^ Experi- 
ence of a routjne^cJericeiinalura^ hdt 
qualifying for this examination. 

EqaivBfent Combination* One: acad em ic 
year of full-time undergraduate study 
130 senuMter hours credit or 45 quarter 
houni (»'ediU is equivalent to 9 months 
of responsible experience. 



OTHER 

RATING PROVISIONS 

du^/a/Td/ng^o/a/s^ J I your academ Ic 
record meets one of the folJowtng^ you 
may receive additional credit toward 
your numerJaU raiing: a 3.50 grade- 
point average on a 4.00 scale for_all 
undergraduate csQi^es completed 
toward a baixalaureate degree; or 
standing Jn the upper lO |>ercent of 
your graduating class or of amaior ani- 
versltyjubdlvisibn, such as the Collewa 
of Liberal Arts. 

ten^o/ii>__V#fara<i Addl^ 
tional points may be grajited to the i 
mothers, widows or widowara and wives 
or husbanda of disabled or dece^^ 



veterans. If you think you. may be j 
eligible, submit a Standard Form 15, 
with proof required therein, along with 
tiie regular application forms at the time 
of the written t»t. 

Cftns standing or grade-poixxt average 
should J>e based dn^al! (Sufses which 
have been_<»mpl_eted at the tlme df_^ 
application. Ailxandidates quai]fying_ 
as outstanding Si^olars or for GS«7 on 
Ihe basis df class standihg or grade- 
point average^wLiLbe rectulred io submit 
evjdenra at the time of appointment 
that the required average or standing 
was maintained through the senior 
year. 



HOW TO APPLY 

The written test is given on a iJmited 
basis. See the attached supplement for 
inf orrhaiibn dh appllcatidh procedures, 
test datttr and appJiaiipn.cutdfi dates, 
if a soppieraent Is not attached^ a copy 
can be obtained from your nearest U.S. 
CjvJi_:Servjce Cdrnmlssloh Federal Jdb 
Information Center. F J ICsire: usually^ 
listed In the white pages of local tele- 
phone directories under "U.S. Govern- 
rnent". Should your dLrectoj^ not 
contalasach_a listing, please. ca|[_i_ 
800-^5-1212 to obtain the toll-free 
num^r of a Federal Job information 
Center in your state. 

Applications will be accwpced from 
studints^Jto expect id jwm plate, 
within g^nonths, courses which woMld 
permit them to meet the requirements 
of this examlhatioh. 

All qualified appllonts will receive 
cdnslderatldn for appolntrnent without 
regard tp_race,_rellglont color . hatidnai 
origin, sex, poiitl^l affiliations, or 
any other nonmerit factor. 



JOBS FILLED THROUGH 
THIS BCAMINATION 

Ovir_90 percimt df the jobi fllW 
thraagb this examination .aro^ inith#_ 
donif>stjonai eategorlis listed beiow. Ail 
offf r:gppd opportunities for promotjbn 
and _pri^parat_lon for other jDosltlbha,. 
depending upon the^^uailty and ef fee* 
tlvin«l9 of yblir performance. 

Regaiation/Compilanoa 

-^Customs Uispectoi^ 
-^Revenue Offlcefa 
--irnmjgration Inspectors 
--i»lniport SpeciaJjsts 
^Flnartcjal tnstitutldri Examiners 
—Tax Technicians 



Adminlstratlofi/Managemant Support 
^Compuier SpiKSialists 
— Personnel Specialists _ 

—Management Analysis 

"^Csntract and Procurement SpeclaUsts 
— Budiget SpeclaJists 

Ciafms and Benefits Examining 

^S4M:IJi insurance Claims Examiners 
— y*t«rans Clal ms Exam I ners 
—Pasapcn and Visa Examiners 

Invistigatloiii/Law Enforceinent 

— Special Agents (Drug Enforcement) 
— Crlrninai investigators 
—General Investigators 



Social Servlcee . . 

^Soeiil^ Ihsuranoe Repr^ntatlVA 
—Contact Bopresehtatlvei 
Othir Pofltldna 

— WrJLers and Editors _ 

-Economists. Special requlrementa: 
A bi^elor's degree with at least 21 
semester hours (32 quarter hours) 
in economlcg and 3 semeister hours (5 
quarter hours) in statistics, account- 

For specif icjnformation concerning __ 
the duties and r^ponsibi1ltl»-of these 
pbsltjohs please refer to the Federal 
Career Directory, wMch Isjvajlable 
for review at U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission and in osliege placement 
offices. 

OCCUPATIONS NOT 
eOVEBEB-BY THIS 
EXAMINATION 

_ Many occupations at the GS-5 and 
GS-7 levels are covered under other 
ahnbuncements. Tor more Information 

about these posi tjpnsu con tact t he 

near»t Federal job information center: 
z Ac©puntant,_Architsct,_ Bjblbgjat, 
Engineer, Guidance Counseior^ Health 
Scientist, limstrator, Graphlc^O^igner, 
Librarian, Mathematician, Statlstican, 
Njjrse, Physical Scientist^, 
Specialist, Teacher, Trades and Labor 
(Blue Collar) p<Mitions. 



QbVEANMENT AOENCIES 
NOT COVEBED BY 
THIS EXAWIN_ATION 
_ The United States Civil SeryJ^ Com 
mi»lon does not accept applications 
for emp[byment with th^ Government 
agencies Msjed beiow » each of which _ 
has aaeparate system for hiring person* 
nel. These agencies should t)e ojntaet- 
ed directiy fbr Informatipn abbiit. 

am ploy m en t opport u n Lt le«i: : ^ ^ _ _ 

Energy Research and Deveiopmenl 
Adminjstratlon, Centf^ Intelligence 
Agency^ FederaLBureau of Investlge- 
ticKUiNatlomj SecurJty^gency^ depart 
ment of State, United States Postal 
Service. 

EMPLOYM qUTLpQK 

Competition for Federal em ploymeni 
bn this ejcaminatlbn Is extremely 
Heehi particularly fbr pbsitlbns in 
Washington, OX. 

Because of the Mmited number of 
positions [n Alaslcaj HawaH, Guam, anC 
Puerto. Rica flnctudlna ihe _Viigin_ _ 
Islands)^ r«ldents of these areas may 
receive first consider at Ion for employ- 
men_t_ I n_ these J OMitlone^ _ ^ ^ l 
_ For additional Information about 
Federal employmerit, see Civil Service 
Cbmmlsslbn Pamphlet 6RE-37, 
I'VVorklng for Jhe U^S.A/_V. avaLlable al 
all Federal job inform^^'ion centers. 



U.S. CIVIt SERVICE 



Atlanta Ana^ Offica _ 

U.S. Civa Service Commission 
Eeaeral Otf ici Bufiaiiig - 
275 Pwcntfec Street. N .£. 
Artaitta. Georgia 3S303 



B«lbn Arta Ott let 

lJi$._CiyijS9fViC8 Commission 
aeaoter Ptaza : ' _ _ _ 
Boston. Massact)QS«ns 02108 



Cliicaga Aria Offin 

E. M. Dii-lcseh Bidg.. Room 
219 So. Oeaitorri Street 
ChicaQO. Iliinots 60604 



Oal^ Arvl Offloi 

U S. Civil Sarvics Commission 
1100 Conimerce Street. 6th Floor 
Oaiias. Texas 75202 

Oajivtf Aria Offlci 

U.S. Clyii Service Commission 
ijLS, PlSt Office BuLtding 
iltij and SiouLStreel$_ 
OsnvSf . Colorado 80202 

HMoliiltt Aria Offici 

U.S. Ctvil Service Commission 
1000 Bishop Street 
Hdnbiulu. Hawaii 96B13 

Vim Ybft Aria Offiea 

U.S. Clyii Service Commission 

26 Federal Piaa 

New York New Yoric 10007 



COMMISSION AREA OFFICES 

Geograptucal Area Covered 

Aladama:: nond3*._Georgi^__Kentij^ 
(except Boyd: Hendersort Soofie; Camp- 
txli. and Kenton: Counties): Mississippi: 
Nortti Carolina: Soutn Carolina: Tenner 
see: Critteiiden County. Arkar^: Floyd 
and Clark Counties, fildiaina. 

Conn^icut: Maine: Massadiusetts: New 
Hampstilre: Rhode island: Vermont 



Uliinsis (ex£spt Madison and : St: Clair 
Counties); Indiana (ex^pt Clark and 
Floyd CdUntiesJ: SoJtt County. 
Mic^iQtUi: Minnesota (except Ctay CbUn- 
tyj: ()tiio_(exabt^eimbfil. Jctlerson and 
y wTence Xounilesj: Wlsoonsin : H ender- 
son. Boone. Campdeii. and Kenton Coun- 
ties. Kentiicky. 

• Arkar^ (except Crittenden County); 
<V:duiitana: New Mexico: Oklahoma: 
Texas. 



Cblbr^: Montana; Nortti Da)(Ota: South 
Oaicota; Utah: Wyoming; Clay County. 
MinnesoQ. 



Hawaii. Guam. Padfic Ocean Area. 



New York: New Jersey (except Camden 
County). 



GeograpHlcai Area Covered 

Philadelphia. Area dttica Delaware; Maryland (except PriiKS 

U.S. Civil Seryit^ Commission _ Georges. Charles, and MbhtgomefY 
William Jj^Srcen. Jr. Federal Bidg. CountieU; Pennsylvania: Virainia (except 

600 Afcft Street Arfington. Mrtto lfnjdogn,_^fford. 

Ptilladeiphia. Pennsylvania 19106 Prince William joi Ki ng_S«orge_Coii!H 

tie): West Virginia: Belmont. Jetlersoa 
and Uwrence Counties. (Dhio: Boyd 
County. Kentucky: Camden County. New 
Jersey. 



San Francisco Area Offica 

U.S. Ciyji Service Commission 

P.O. 8(n:36l22 

450 GoldenGaie Ayenue 

San Francisco. California 94102 

Juan Aoa OffiS 

0^: Civil Seryjce_Commission 
PAN AM Suiiding _ 
255 Ponce Dc teonAverjie _ 
Hato Rey. Puerto Ri»00917 

Siattli Aria Qtfici 

Uj^Civil ServicaCommission 
Fttlerat BuLiding— 26th Floor 

9l52r!d Avremje 

Seanie. Washington 98174 

it^CotJii Aru Office 

U.S, Civil Sen/iioe Commission 

1S20Mairi(i!t Street 

St. Louis. Missouri €3103 

WasHiiiqtqn. p^C. Area Office 
U.S. Civil Service Commission 
l900EltrMt.N.W. 
Washington. 0:0:20415 



Arizona; California: Nevada. 



Puerto Rico: Virgin Islands. 



Alasica: Idaho: Oregon; Wasliingtoti. 



towa (eitcept S<3tt County): Kans»: Mis- 
souri: Neoraska: Madison and St Clair 
Counties, lilinols. 
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Washington Metropoiitan Area jOjstnct 
o^LCgiumbia; Charl«, Montjpn^ and 
PnnceiGcprges Countitt^Maryland: tfie 
cjtjes_jjf AJexandrja^ Fairfax^ and FMs 
Chorcti. Virginia; and Ar J Lngion, Fairfax, 
Coudoon. Stafford. Prince William, and 
King George Countiis. Virginia): ovef« 
seas arenas (except Pacific Ocean Area). 



U. S <v r.twfint Prm<«n< 0tfu>: lir^>Hb7f-2H 
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MANA6EMEHT OF HUMAN RESOURCES 

It is the basis for an evaluation 5f past experience, references, and personal 
Infomatlon listed on this Form 171. . j 

The Personal Qualification Statement (SF-i71) includes the following: 

1. Request for permission to speak to your present employer 
rS^arding your character, qualifications, and record of 
empldytnent. 

2 A review of your present job: title, dates of emplbymeht, 
SunSer of peVsons supervised, type of organization, reasons 
fof wanting to leave, description of duties performed, and 
earnings. 

3 An emDlovment history of previous dobs Cwith the same questions 
^' to b^answeJed as in 2. above) presented in reverse chronological 

order. 

4 Statement of personal preferences as to kind of position sought, 
Dllcfwh^ eSpToyment is desired, lowest pay and grade that 
would be alceptedVand whether temporary or part-time employment 
will be acceptable. 

5. Specification of educational background. 'special skills, licenses 
or certificates, and any honors. 

6. Statement regarding: ^l^ifp^P.^^f ^"j^^Pf^^^f??^^^^^ \ 
whether you have been fired from any job _ in the ^^^^^^l^"^^' ^ 
record of any felonies and/or court-martial convictions, and 

whether you have relatives who are Federal employees. 

7. Listing of the names, addresses and occupations of three 
references. 

Since the Form 171 is an examination in the fom of an application, it 
is worth adding a few general suggestions regarding the completion of this 
fonn. 

1 accurate. Those reviewing your application will be seeking 
^' corroborativ e information, and they will also be forming an 

opinion of each candidate based upon the care with which the 

application is completed. 
9 R0 enmblPte Your qual if ication rating depends in large part 

5H S Expe rience Ind employment history. Present the quality 

o^the work you perfomed in favorable light. They can only 

judge you on what you include. 

3 Bp honest Intentional falsification of answers can lead_ to 
^' l^r dism al f ication. possible dismissal fter y<^n^ begun 

Work, or may be punishable through criminal prosecution. | 

The Form 171 and its counterpart at state and local levels is perhaps 
the most important document in a government employee's personnel file. 

XIli.2.16 ^€ 



SELECTION 



It provides detail about the applicant's (of employee's) growing repertoire 
of skills and capacities. Many public employees regularly update their 
Form 171' s as thiy acquire new levels of cdinpetence through formal or 
informal activities. We feel that this Form is of sufficient importance 
to usi it as a basis of Unit Assignment 1. The following steps will help 
you to complete this fom. (You may wish to refer to the copy of the 
SF 171 included as part of the Assignment, Option 1 on page XIII. 2. 38 of this 
module.) 

ST^P 1 ; Obtain a copy of a Vacancy Announcement for a position 
for which you might quality. 

On each ahhduncement note the following: 

- Open and closing dates, you must submit your application 

while the government is still recruiting. 

- The agency involved^ 

- The geographical location of the position. 

- The duties and requirements. 

the Government recruits for a wide range of occupations . 
You should apply only for those positions which both in-^ 
terest you and for which you have the required background. . 
If possible get a copy of the detailed pdsitipn description 
referred to in the announcement. Ask at the U.S. Civil — 
Service Commission to see Hanxibook X118 ^or the C lassification 
Standards . These will give you a expanded version of the 
qualifications and duties for the position. 

STEi? Z : Obtain several blank 171 forms and complete Page 1. 

Item 1: A* B, C. Leave blank on the original . You can 
fill it in as you apply for different positions. 
When you do fill it in use the exact title of 
the Announcement. 

Item 4: Leave "Miss" or "Mrs." boxes blank if you believe 

your marital status may be used against you. This ^ 
omission will not constitute an incomplete application. 

Item 9: Leave blank if you believe your age may Be used 

against you. You can fill It in at the interview. 

Item 13: Enter all the SS grades in which you are interested, 
otherwise you will only be considered for the lowest 
grade. Usually the Anribuncements are for lower 
grades, e.g., CS 5, in which case you might wish to 
list GS 7 and GS 9. You may want to enter, at a 
lower grade if that would give you access to a 
career ladder. 

Xin.2.17^ 
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Item 


15: 


Item 


16: 


Item 


17: 


Item 


18: 



Would you accept a temporary ass ignmeht in the 
Office of the Secretary, in 0MB * or in the 
White House? 

What about a position in Hawaii? 

A high prestige part-time position might provide 
experience useful for advancement. 

At least say some . It might §e a eonfereoce In 
Puerto Rico. "Tn general, page 1 of the SF-171 
should be completed In a way to expand your 
options as widi as possible. 

STEP 3: Draft your Experience Blanks. 

Item 20: You may wish to list No to the inquiry with 

your present employer if you feel such an inquiry 
would cause a disruption in your present employment. 

Item 21: For your present position and for each previous 
,,,|p6sitibn: 

1. Describe the Work ^ou_ did. 

2. Be specific and concise. . 

3. Use active verbs: I arranged transportation 

I wrote ajinual reports 
I programmed the computer 

4. Use your own words and do not attach a job 

description. . , . 

5. Present your employment exjserience in skill 

terms as called for in the Announcement. 

6. Present all your experience whether paid or 
/i volunteer. . - 

7. Present the exact dates of your employment. 

8. Compute your actual earnings including only 

part time, consulting, or other earned 
income^ There is a tendency for the 
government to try to match your present income 

9. Account in a positive way for leaving one job 

for another. , 
10. Spell out what you did during lengthy periods 
when you will not be employed. 



58 
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ZTie fottcping are tsw ^(mples of how blank 20 may have been 
domplet&d to deaavibe the aame pdaition. 

2. DeacHpHon &f^-^ti^3^ :^spaa8iBiHties and aadompHa hments-. 
Typing, ftUng, taking d-tataticnj answering the phone. Uauat 
office dutiea. Dr. Smith was the Speaial Asaiatant to Area 
Office Director. 

2. Bsadi^B%im of dmi^&^ r&ivortaih^^ and aac onrpliahments . ^ 

Typed in finiahed form contracts and technical reporta. I took 
legal dictation and transcribed conferences . From ahorthand 
notes, rough draftay verbal instructions or my om compos^.t^on, I 
prepared carrespondence to staff sections, subordinate units, 
visiting dignitaries as well as routine office comtun-icat'Lon. I 
ddaumented and audited alt incoming bills for tfte pubUcations^ 
program. Arranged for scheduling and mode of transportation j-or 
the research unit. Prepared travel orders. Responsible for 
seven monthly reports. I accept <md screen calls , receive 
visitors f_ respond to routine inquiries. 



Which description do you think is better? 

Descripti&n-l 

- too general. . .typed what? 

- too vague. . .usual office duties ^ 

- irrelevant material. . .who cares about Dr. Smvth? 

Desc^'ipiion 2 

- uses active verbs: tpoki documented, car^nged, prepared 

- describes more specifically what was done 



The Experience Blank should be expanded to fit the 
description. Do no be confined by the space allowed 
Some other tips in filling our Experience Blanks are: 

- Avoid the ase of abbreviations 

- If possible show how your aob has brought increased 

responsiblities or promotions. ^ 

- indicate any outstanding results that have occurred 

as a consequence of your wOrk^ . 

- Include any volunteer experience in a separate Experience 

Block. List only that experience that is directly 
relevant of time and which demonstrate leadership, 
responsibility, initiative^ organizational skills, 
or any other talent which is relevant for the job 
being sought. 

- List every seminar, every government training course, 

etc. and describe where possible what you have learned 
that fits the new job. 
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The follcm^hg is art example of an Experience Blank based on 
votivtieer ::erviQe. 



I organized ^_NMeP (mHonalJAssoci^tion for the Advancement 
of Colcved People) in Spokane^^ Washington. This 

invotved contaoting personnel in 'the cormunity and_ ctmrtunicating 
to them the work qfjhe NMCFcmd the need for a Chapter .in 
Spokane. I sov^ht and received permission from the_FEB Director 
to hold meetings in the Comrnmi-^ Resources room.. I was the 
first elected ^President and_in that capdcity.I chaired chapter 
and executive committee meetings, ^rough the efforts of our 
chapter J i)e were able to get a Federal Women^s Coordinatov 
appointed with an a^ea-'Wide responsiiiitity . We developed a 
one^day training program for women cmd minorities on ^^Vhder-' 
standing the Employment Process^ " '^ioh was available to the 
Spokane comtunii^. 



STEP 4 : Record your Special Qualifications and Skills. 

Item 21: A. Prepare an inventory of your talents and skills: 

- Include anything you don't use in your experience 
• blank. _ : 

- Use dates whenever possible. _ 

- List any patents or Inventions ^ 

- Give situations for your most important publications 

- Include your public speaking experience 

- List memberships in any professional or 

•scientific societies. 

B. Include a xerox copy of any license or certificate, 



:tem 22: 



Give your education back through the BA or AA 
degrees. Do not list high school unless you 
attended some prestige school- 



Item 23: 



- Count all training. Record in the blankif possible, 
but if not, make a supplemental sheet. Show the 
dates, hours, location, sponsor, title and any 
outcome of the training. 

Include both work- related and ebrnnunity related 
awards. Lettersof commendation, scholarships, 
fellowships, recognition by a church or civic 
organization should be included. These give evidence 
of your dependability, dedication, areas of expertise. 



Go 
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STEP 5 : Submit personal references i 

Item 25: - Use only tfie names of people who know you. 

- Use people who knew your work. 

- Ask permission in advance and indicate what you 

are applying for. 

- Use pgeple who can be easily reached by phone. 

Supply the telephone number even though it is 
not requested. 

- Use people that a hiring officer is likely to 

contact. (If you list a Senator or a BishOjD 
they probably will not be called.) 

- At the state level references are only spot checked. 

STEP_J.: Answer items 25 through 36 

- Answer all questions here and elsewhere in the application 

honestly.; ^ 

- Items 27, 28, and 29 ari no longer to be answered. 

- Note that Items 30 and 31 should correlate with your 

Experience Blank. ; 

- On the Supplemental Federal Application Statement, note 

that the item on Eenvictions requires you to list any 
offense after your I8th birthday. 

STEP 7: Review and sign the statement. 

It is necessary for you to date and sign both the SF-171 and 
the Supplemental Federal Application Statement. Failure to 
do so will only delay action on your application. 



In addition to the above suggestions, review your application 
and: 

- Make sure that it is neat, typewritten or in careful pen- 

manship. 

- Correct typing or spelling errors. 

- Be sure that any copies you make are clear. _ 

- Arrange your experience blanks in reverse chronological 

oi'^er. J, r. J i< -14. 

- Be sure that the copy you submit has Items 1 A, B, and c compteti 

- Attach a resume if you have one prepared. 

- Review your application to see if it tells a complete story abou 

you. 

3. Reference Check 

Following a careful analysis of the application, civil service in- 
vestigators generally contact some or all of the individuals listed as 
personal references. tThere are three major ways that reference checks are - 
made: by written inquiry, by teliphone interviews, a"^i^^'"°'^9h^aci-to- 
face interviews. All reference checks are aceomplishid Xlnder some pressure, 
partly due to widespread negative feelings about investigators and partly 
because of fear of law suits, since appQ^itqants-may have access to interview 
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reports. Except for high level or for sensitive positions (e.g:, a Drug 

Abuse Investigator), civil service cdttimissions only do spot checking of | 

references and* then, generally not until some problem develops. - : 

Before listing a person's name as a reference, ybU should get their 
pirmission in advance and should tell them something about the job for 
which you are applying. A person used as a reference should- be in a 
position: to supply substantive information about you. If this is a 
character reference, then someone like your minister, priest^ or rabbi 
is appropriate. A member of the clergy, on the other hand, may not know 
much about your professional skills. 

At the beginning of a refererici check, the public investigator shdujd 
make clear who thi applicant is, what job is being applied for, and the 
fact that the Privacy Act-makes it possible for the applicant to subseqUintly 
review the report of the interview. The investigator should then attempt 
to establish the nature and extent of the association the reference has to 
the applicant. The reference check, whpther a written inquiry, telephone 
conversation, or face-to-face interview wi 11 then include questions intended . 
to corroborate statements made on the application and to probi-any possible I 
problems which the information on the application may indicate. Additional 
information may be sought, such as transcripts (if the applicant has signed 
a waiver for the release of this kind of information.) 

The interview with a personal reference often turns up the names of 
other persons who should be interviewed. These would be followed up if 
a "full field" investigation is being carried out, as, for example, in the 
establishment of a security clearance. In most cases, however, inquiries 
are limited to the nost recent employer. The following is the typical type 
of information solicited: 

- Precise employment dates 

- Formal and informal working titles 

- Entry and leaving salary 

- Absent and tardiness record _ ^ 

- Duties performed (job descriptions) ^ 

- Assessrairit of check with supervisor on quality of work performed 

- Supervisory experience 

- Reason for the job being terminated _ ^i,„u„i 

- Personal habits with respect to use, if any, of alcohol and j 

drugs which interfere with the job performance. ^ 
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4. Examination 

The final -step in the recruitment process is the exami nation. By 
means of tests, the central personnel agency seeks to determine which among 
the applicants can perform the tasks in the position to be filled. Ciyil 
service comnissions also may attempt to establish, from anwhg the qualified / 
applicants, a rank ordering of those expected to best perform on the job. 

The |>rocess of selecting by means of competitive examination goes 
back to ancient China where examinations, largely based oh the ideas of 
Confuscius, were used to select officials for the public service. In the 
United States, the use of examinations is associated with the establishment 
of a merit system. Competitive examinations, when viewed against the practice 
of awarding jobs on the basis of party loyalty* originally gained wide 
acceptance as an impartial and impersonal way to choose among candidates. 

During the I960' s there was a tendency for personnel Offices to attempt 
to be "scientific" through extensive use of testing. But many persons 
have questioned their scientific nature. There is a story that describes 
the selection procedures for Navigator Trainees and Pilot Traiihees. A 
different yet equally extensive set of tests were used to select each group 
of trainees, then, through a clerical error' the groups were switched; 
the group selected as Navigator trainees were given Pilot Training and vice, 
versa. Contrary to what was expected, the mis-assigned groups performed 
as well as any other "scientifically" selected group. 

The decision to give a test must have a sound footing. The following 
are some preliminary questions that should be answered before a decision is 
made to use a test: 

- Bhat is to be measured by the test? 

- Can this quality be measured by a test? 

- What is the purpose of the test? . . . 

- Is a test the best way to achieve this objective? 

- What are the standards to be employed? 

- To whom is this test to be given? 

the place to begin to prepare or select an examination for a positio^to 
be filled is with a detailed job analysis. With this in hand, the examiner 
will have a clear idea of what skills can appropriately be tested. Unfortunately, 
many positions in government have hot been analyzed to detennine what duties 
are to be performed; in fact* in state and local government a large percentage 

df the positions do hot even have a job description. One of the motivations 

,^ t>o 
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for turning to dob analysis and a related tests is a high level of unsatisfactory _ 
perfomance in a job which may then encourage upper level management to | 
invest in a testing program to improve the quality of the workforce. (For 
more oh testing see Module 4.) 

From the job analysis, spefieie knowledge and skills may be abstracted. 
This may be extremely difficult for certain jobs, depending upon the quality of 
the work to be perfonned. For jobs that require the use of judgments, and in 
Which the situation dictates the desirable course of action, pencil and 
paper tests are inadequate. In recruiting for these kinds of jobs the 
interviewing process is of critical importance. 

In the past an unarticulated purpose of testing was to screen out 
applicants. The test was to limit the list of qualified persons. In a 
time when there is an abundance of candidates such a purpose can be justified, 
but if the need is to attract persons with desired skills, then there are 
problems. In retrospect, it is apparint that testing was also usid to 
restrict entry to public jobs by minorities and women. Increasingly, 
examinations are being given which are designed to test for minimal skills . 
along with a probing of an applicant's capacity for growth and development. ^ 

Given a variety of possible objectives in a recruitment program, it 
is by no means clear that a paper and pencil or oral test is the best means . 
for determir. -g who is qualified. Governments are also turning to some form 
of internshi;. or training program to make possible an assessment of a person's 
qualities in ch=i i,:ctual work situation. This ii not, however, a new development; 
many government- have ha-^ a probation period which, in fact, was an on-the-job 
test, (see pUcunen^, dc .^w.) In many other jobs, however, it is not 
practical to tes -nrough - period of trial. 



STUDY QUESTION 

i. Why have governments turned to positive recruitment? 



(^4 



i 
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2. What are the two major employment systems in the public service, 
and what is the justification for each? 



3. What are some of the major problems which make recruitmeni: 
difficult? 



4. Why is the application an important document? 



5. What are some ways in which to best present yourself in a Personal 
iifi cation statement ? 
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6. 


DescHBe three types of reference checks. 




7. 


U St the major areas covered by an, investigator in a 


reference 




check. 




8, 


What are some of the considerations which enter into 


a decision 


to use a test as a recruitment device? 






ec 
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B. SEtEGTieN 

While centralized personnel agencies do most af the recruittiiint* 
selection is made by appointment officers whd: are supervisory people 
in line departments. Selection involves essentially three steps: interviewing 
the candidates, making the choice among those interviewed, and then placing 
the new employee. 
1. Intervi^iog 

Interviewing for the purpose of making a selection is an art which 
has two dimensions: a preparatory of planning stage, conducting the interview. 

In the public sector.' the products of the recruitment process are 
ranked lists of qualified candidates whose names appear on a register. 
The rankings are determined by the scores which the applicants receive on 
the assembled or unassembled examinations. (Generally. 70 out of 100 possible 
points on the examination is considered passing.) in addition to the points 
received from the examination, veterans receive 5 or 10 additional points 
if they pass the test--a bonus in recognition of their prior military 
service. For those positions and pay grades for which the SF-171 replaces 
an entrance test as the examination, the SF-171 is carefully reviewed and 
points are assigned on the basis of the reported experiences, honors, special 
abilities, etc. From these lists the top three are certified by the 
civil service cotiriissions and submitted to the agency seeking to fill a 
position. This is called the "rule of three" whereby those three individuals 
with the highest point scores become the candidates from which the selection 
is made. Customarily an interview is used as the method for selecting from 
among the top three. Despite the critical role which the interview plays 
in making the decision about which one of the top three candidates will 
be chosen, fiw supervisors are trained to perform this function effectivily. 
It Is important to give attention to the interview first to assist you as 
an applicant to be better prepared to be interviewed and second to examine 
how to conduct an interview. (We feel that interviewing is so important 
that we have built an optional unit assignment around it.) 

The main opportunity presented by an interview comes from its highly 
personalized and inter-active form. The interviewer sees the eanciidate. 
often alone, after there has been time to review the information about the 
candidate generated by the recruitment process. In the interview, the 
Interviewer also has the opportunity_,to sell the agency not only from an 
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entry level perspective but also to coranunicate somethirig about the larger 
climate of the organization within which to pursue a career. 

The following outlines the two major stages of the interview: 

Preparing for the Interview: 

- Obtain a thorough knowledge of the job tp.ff j'^ll^d. Review 

the job description to determine the skills, education, and 
experience needed to successfully pefforra t"ejoD- .-, 

- Prepare objectives criteria on which your judgment will be based. 

- Plan questions which provide a basis for detertnimng if the 

requisitles for the job are present and at^what leveK _ 

- Review the affirmative Action policy and goals as they relate 

to the filling of this position. 

Conducting the Interview: 

- Opening: set the climate, put the applicant at ease, and clarify 

the-obiectives of the interview. . , 

. Use open-lnded questions to P^o^e for the applicant's values and 
to provide the applicant with an opportunity to express himself 
or herself freely and in his/her own words (e.g.. Why are you 
seeking a career in government? What are your long range 

- Fo?^s1n1ellvarsl?ktion by asking specific directed questions 

based on the applicant's record and the position description for 

the vacancy. 

- Observe for verbal and •ribh-verbal cues. 

- Probi for negative information. ^ 

- Corroborate data presented 1n the application ^ wi^tnrv e^c 

- Closing: make certain that you have f?^^'^'^^ J^^f,^°^^^f^J°r^ 

and ire satisfied with the information; ask the ^ppi cant if 
he/she has any further questions pertaining to the timing or 
process of selection;' and inform the applicant of how and when 
notification will occur. - 

2. Selectibri and Induction 

With the interview report completed, the next step is selection. The 
whole process from the announcement has bee- one of steadily narrowing the 
field of potential employees. Generally, one of the three candidates who 
are intirviewed is selected for thi job and the other two candidates' files 
are returned to the civil service conmission where they are re-entered on 
the civil sirvice register. In the federal government, all three candidates 
can be rejected, intangible factors such as personality, appearance, and 
initiative are usually not bought out by the examining procedure. Appointing 
officers confronted with ah undesirable choice may attempt to reach further 
down the register below the top three by declaring one of the applicants was 
not qualified, by getting one or more to indicate that they are not available. 
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Of by returning the register to the coraniissidn v/ith a revised descriptidh of 
the job. As a practical matterj considerable time elapses between the tinie 
eligible lists are prepared and vacancies occur and so often the top-rated 
applicants take other positions. Some states and cities have attempted to 
give appointing agencies greater flexibility by certifying as eligible 
all candidates who score above a passing mark. 

Once a selection has been made, the identified applicant frequently serves 
a probation period, usually six months, during which time the applicant is 
still in a test situation. This process is called induction. At the end 
of a successful prdbatidri period the applicant becomes a full-time employee 
and also achieves 1 se^^vi^e status , which carries with it some security 
in the job. 

During the probationary induction period, however, the employee rnay 
be terminated at the sole discretion of the appointing officer. This 
period of -rial on the job is an essential step between selection and 
placement— a check on the whole recruitment and placciient procedure. 
Increasingly, appointing officers are required to make a formal appraisal 
of the induction period rather than simply to allow the time to elapse; 
this forces the appointing officer to make a performance evaluation. The 
probationary period can also be used constructively for training, indoctrination, 
and other adjustments. In the Cornnonwea 1 th of Pennsylvania all veterans 
receive a 10 point bonus. The effect of the bonus is to diminish the appointing 
official's options because frequently the top scorers in the examination 
are pushed aside by .aterans. Boring the induction period, employers have 
th<= apporti-'.hity tc rrake a determination if the veteran is qualified for the 
job or if the Bcrius points projected an unqualified person into the top 
three. By i very nature veterans preference is controversial, with broad support 
by veterans organizations but opposed by civil service unions and merit system 
^.dvoctites. Within the Public Administration profession the balance of opinion 
is towarc' restricting the bonus to the five years immediately following the 
military service. 
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STUDY QUESTtdNS 



9. What are the main strengths and weaknesses in interviewing? 



10. What is the purpose of the two major steps in the interviewing 
process? 



11. What purposes does the probationary period serve? 
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e<; THE ADMINISTRATION OF RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION 

The history of personnel covers a iDOvement away from a politically 
dominated system and towards a professional career served. Within the 
Ust decade * however, the idea of merit itself has been opposed. These 
attacks have pot the administration of recruitment and placement into 
dperational disarray. Two policy areas illustrate the problem: 1) the 
unresponsiveness of merit systems to a changing personnel environment and 
2) the fnherent conflict between merit systems and programs for human 
r^S'>jrce development. 

The idea of merit uncijrlies present recruitment and Placement practices 
with repeated stre^i; oh competitive hiring and placing qualified applicants 
in a career service. The merit approach^ for most of its history, has 
been focused on u^^s and regulatidhs designed to keep the government free 
from politics, this narrow focus, perhaps useful in the days of machine 
politics, is no longer responsive to: 1) demands by upper line managers 
for higher levels of productivity; 2) insistence by public workers on 
greater political and civil rights; 3) the rise of public sector unionism; 
and 4) mounting pressures by women and minorities for equal employment 
opportunity. The failure of merit systems to address these policy issues 
has thrown the system into crisis. 

Equally as problematic has been the failure of civil service commissions 
to adopt developmental manpower approaches. Increasingly, government 
agencies are paying closer attention to making full use of the knowledge 
arid skills of people already on the 30b. Investments are made in training 
and education to help further develop ih-hduse talent. In addition, 
persciririel departments ridw seek to increase the supply of potential candidates 
by working directly with colleges and schools, m workforce capable of 
rapid expansion and contraction as dictated by changing economic and social 
needs is required. Personnel management for the 1970' s must be able to 
respond to rapidly changing environmental conditions. 

the management of personnel resburces-^includirig the recruitment and 
selection of new employees— must become more of a constructive support 
function for human resources mafiagement and less of a legal monitoring 
mission as has traditionally characterized the civil service commissions. 
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Where this legal-human resources dilernma emerges in full conflict is in 
tfie equal employment opportunity field where, increasingly, the law of 
the land is arrayed against merit practices and where the demand is pressed 
for the government to nurture and develop its resources in women and 
minorities. 



STUDY QUESTIONS 
12. What - ^ the major attacks on the merit system? 



13. Why are merit systems and government-wide programs for human 
resource development incompatible? 
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ASSIGNMENT 



The following question should be answered as completely as possible on 
separate paper. Two copies of your responses should be mailed to the 
instructor. One copy will be returned to you with the instructor's 
comments and the other will be retained as part of your course record. 



AnsooQA zaXIi2A one ojj ihz {^oitooiinq optioru. 

OVTIOH Bvejtyom ixko wonk^ ipK aoveAnmew^ wtc?^ at tarn ^hd it 

hiccu^ajt^ to a)mpi2tz a faacfeg^anrf i-ta^enien* oi expeitehce cuid 
qLuziA^iicjc^ In tkz ^zdzxaZ govvummt ihc& iitz B^cmdoAd 
Fo/un 777 PeAJ^omZ^Qm^ T^? manne/t ^ tuftcc/i 

tHU ioAm U cofnptlttd am makz thz cti^^e/tenae whz;Sizx you 
get tkz job o/i not, thz $mdz {GSj l^vzl goa gzt, and tfte 
in -dutt gAadt. SF 77/ '/5 oAJL aJUo o^tzn AzqtJUJizd uda ate 
coniidojizd io^ a pJt,motAjon. 

fht pWipo^z 0^ tki6 od^^gnment ^ to p^x^do, go a u t ith zxp znJizno^ 
in ^JULmq ovi a ^acJzgAouyid ^.ta^e/nejtt on. in impywiyt^ 
4>tatm^M ii tfoii inxvjt onz on j^z . A copy thz SP 17/ ^ 
(vUcLohtd. . Ttiz pJiodwzZ ol tht a^iignmeJ^ mZZ fae yowi compte^zd 
PeMomZ QiMLii^^ Statmtnt. It can be pti'^zd on bi^nk 

ihzttA 0^ pdpiA, you may ait a Xe^tox PiJ tkz copy in :dii6 modiilz 
ok you mxy mJ>h to azcMz a copy oi thz SF 177 ^-tom tkz Vzdznat 
Gove/tnjtntnt at one oq it6 Job InioAMXion CtntVt^. 

M you cjomplttz yauA J 77 feeep in mind kotAi it MZl euoeuoterf. 
Pzvpit t^^itk M)o it^^e^ent JohctconS mZt njtyjim t^ii apptica;tion 
{J04±k 4ome co^e, d Itafi U^cj iptcaxJU^t u;/io mZZ be toohUjis to 
4ee hojjoyozJ^ youn, baojzgKoimd ctjid expe^tehce comp(Vt(U MXh thz 
-tei?tt6teme>tt5 iok ^z position to be liM^zd, and an apmfry^^g 
oi^cjvi v^o mZt bz ^Stm^A^g about hoi^ fjozXJL you muZd iit into 
a pa^ttiattot oAgaKtcsotcono^ 4ettcng. Vou havz thz ta6k iok 
both ojj t/te^e indi\xidsxaJU oi pn^uoMing youuzti in a ukiy that 
di^tingui^he^ yowi 171 ^Aom thz hundA,zd4 o^ otkzn. applications 
ihaZ OKZ KoutinzJiy ^vhmittzd. 

Obtain a copy oi a Vacancy Annoance^^^ iok a po6iZloh ioA lohidi 
you migh;t quatiiy zxjsmpZz qi an /hmomcmznt ioA, an 

Equat OppoHXayUty SpzcijoZisi Azpywdaczd an 
amoimcemznt you obtainzd, include a copy oi it tAilth youA. 
aS4^ignmznt. ] 
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No CloBla^ Bate 

For Early Cons tderat ion 
"Apply By: JtOy 12, i9t'4- 



FEDERAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR 

EQUAL 

OPPORTUNITY 
SPECIALIST^ 



BSeaSITB COHSIDERATION ^ OF 
APPOBmSnW WITHOUT RBGtf.U TO 
RftCEi ilEKlBIOH^ COLOR, IttTIONAi. 
mZQW, SEX^ POLinCAt AFFILIATIONS, 
OR ANT OTHSR NOM-MERIT FACTOR . 
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Baltimore Area^fice 

U. S. Civil Service eomiss ion 
Federal Office Building 
Lotabard Street & Hopkins Place 
Baltljaore, Maryland 21201 
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DESCRIFTIOiM - OF UOEK- ; Equal opportunicy special iscs are concerned with civil 
trS^.^Hc^ and equality of opportunicy for minorities and women in such 
area as emplbyrnent, housing, education^ medical services, social 
services, and business development. They advise and assist employers * 
administrators, managers, community groups , and State and local 
officialson matters pertaining to civil rights or equal opportunity; 
evaluate Federal laws and policies with respect to equal protection 
of the law; investigate the operating practices of organizations to 
determine compliance with Federal laws; or investigate and conciliate 
specific complaints of individuals or groups, 

LCK:aTION of rOSITIOMS TO BE FILLED : This announcement is used to fill positions 
in the States of Delavare i Maryland (except the Gdunties of Montgomery , 
Prince George and Charles); Pennsylvania ; ^^ rginia (except the counties_of 

Fairfax, King George, Stafford and Prince Wi II iam, and cities of Artingtoft, 

Alexandria, Fairfax, and Fal Is Church) ; Wes^ Virgi nia ; Camden County; New Jersey; 
the Ohio counties of Belmont , Jefferson and Lawrenc j> ; and Bovd County , Kentucky. 

EXPERIENCE AND ELUCATIOS R£nuIREiM£^TS_ 



For Gr^de GS-5 you must meet one of the requirements: 

1. three ye^irs of experience ; or _ 

2. Completion of 4 years of educa tion in_a college or university 
leading to a bachelor's degree in_direct iy_related fields 

such as psychology, sociology, personnel management § education, 
public administration, or business administration; or 

3. Any t ime -equiva lent combination of such experience and educa- 
tion. In combining education with experience, an academic 
year is equivalent to 9 months of experience. 



For Grade GS«7 you must meet one of these requirements: 

1. Four years of experience; or _______ 

2. A bachelor's degree plus I year of graduate study in a directly 
'related field such as psychology, sociology, personnel manage- 
ment, education^ public administration, or business admini- 
stration; or 

3. A combination of education and experience. 



EXPERIENCE ; To be qualifying, experience must have been in work associated 
with programs designed to improve the economic , socia 1 or educational opportu- 
nicies of individuals. The work experience must have demonstrated the following 
skills* knowledges, abilities and personal attributes needed for equal opportu- 
nity work: 
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-Awareness of social and economic problems created by discrimination 
against minorities and women, 

-Ability to meet and deal eEfectivelywitfi persons of both sexes of 
different ages, races, and economic and educational background. 
-Ability to collect and assemble pertinent facts. 
-Abitity to write clearly; 

The following types of experience are illustrative of acceptable experience, 
provided they meet the above criteria: 



(1) Active participation in community programs designed to promote 
equality; 

(2) Counseling persons with problems concerning discrimination or 
rehabilitation; 

(3) Other types of cbuhselihg that provided insight and understanding 
of the. problems that contribute to the discrimination against 
minorit ies and women; 

(4) Participation in programs designed to promote equal opportunity 
sponsored by educational » religious, professional § social service 
organizations ^ etc. ; _ 

(5) Social work , personne I work , recreational services for groups 
that included minorities or economically disadvantaged youth, or 
other work that has provided the type of knowledges, skills, and 
'abilities discussed above. 

EDttCATIQM ; To qufetify on the basisof education you most_3how, through 
coutsewbrk and campus ?scnivities, that you have gained the types of know- 
ledges, skills, abilities, and personal qualities needed for equal 
opportunity work. Personal qualities include empathy, objectivity, per- 
ceptiveness, resourcefulness, flexibility, stability and maturity. 

QUALITY OF E XP^Rl£NCE^-E£)UCATION -AND TRAIN IHG ; Your record of experience, 
education, arid trairiirig must show that you have persona 1 qua I i ties ^nd 
abilities commerisurate* with the duties and respdris ibi li t ies of the parti- 
cular grade of the positiori for which he is being considered. Except for 
those who qualify solely on the basis of education, candidates for the GS-7 
level must have had at least 6 moriths of experience comparable in difficulty 
and responsibility to the next lower grade in the Federal service, or 1 year 
comparable to the second lower grade. 

UNPAID EXPERIENCE OR VOLUNTEER ffURK ; Credit will be given for appropriate 
unpaid experience or volunteer work such as in cbnununity, cultural, social 
service, and professional experience should be shown, as_ appropriate , iri one 
or more of the experience blocks of Standard Fom 171. To receive proper 
credit, you must shov the dates and the actual time, such as the number of 
hours per week, spent in each volunteer activity. 

BASIS-QF RATlttC : Mo written test is required. You will be rated on a '>cale 
of IOC on the extent and quality of your experience and_training. This will 
be based ori your statements and on any additional inforraauion obtained by 
the Civil Service Commission. Personal qualities wilt be evaluated through 
interview by a panel. The interview will be conducted when you are being 
considered for a specific vacancy. 

^6* 
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in_ch« kindSi coi»bliwicloni. ind digriii o£Jtrtoi#l#dt«» •nd »Killl r«quirid, 
for cr«lM« po«UloM r«ffrT«l wijl_b«_mAd« by high««c icort. For och«r 
po9ietont riforriX will bo UmU«d co choio oiUibiot who havo knowUdgoi 
or ixpirlinco in eho ipproprtiCo spfleSitlxod aro«(s)i •uch_fli_eraploym«nc, 
hbuiing, ^ducicidh. ««dlcil iirvieoa, soeiol iorvicai, baainoaa dove lopmenc • 
occ. 

In filling vicihcioi, conttdoracios may bf givon flrac Co choao eligibles 
N who indicaca a praforanca for cha Scaco lit which Cha vacancy axiici. You 
ahould indlcaca in blocK l-ti of cha Paraonol iuolif icacioha Scacamahc 
(SCindard Totm 171) cha gno Scaca io whlch you would prafar co work. If 
you do hoc giva a prafefahca. your Scaca of raaidance will ba aaaumad co 
b€ your Scaca of prafaranca. 

L£NCTH OF ELIGIBILITY ; Your nama will reaain on che life of eligiblas for 
an iniciai pariod of one yea r_ from che daca bf your nbcica of racing. AfCer 
10 aoiicht of etlgibillcy you may ranew your eUgiblUcy for an addicional 
yair by aubmiccihg up-Co-daCa infonnacion abouc your quaUf icaciona« _ If 
you do nbc bring your appUcuClbh up-CO-data wi ehin the praaeribed one-year 
poriodi your name will be suspended form Che Use ot eligi6tea« 

whs:! to FILE ; Apptlcacions will bo accepced uncil further nocUe. Because 
of _ Che urger need Co fill currehc vacancies , appltciiRts desiring early 
conaideracion should apply by July 12» 1974. 

GENERAL INFORMATION : For infotiaatUn sbouc ciclzanship, age, kinds of 
appointmencs^physical abi I Icies requi red , veterans preference • and oChef 
general inform/iCiOn see Civil Service Comrnission taniphleC BRE-37, "Wbrklng 
for the U.S.A.'*, which you can obcain ac mosc places where ^ppUcacions and 
ochcr forms are ivail/ible. 

IfflAT TO HhB 

Scandard For^ iTl. Be sure Co show the e^J'CC tide of Che position; 
the AnnouncemenC Number, the StaC« of pre?«r*"^*_^ P'^^S^'K*^. 
"Referral Co Vacancies"); and che Inwesc gr«de you ^re willing to accepC. 

SupplemenCal lua ii fi caCion SCaCemenc for Equal Opportunity Specialist. 



Card Form CiC 50CI -BC 
List of Collega Courses, CSC Fona 226 

Standard Form 15, with che dbcumentary proof required cherein, if you 
are claiming 10 poinc veteran preference. Dbcumentary proof will be 
recurnad to you. 

QllfcR^ iQBTAtlj FORMS : Forma may 6e obtained by vlalCing or Calling your 
local _f«dcral Job Infornacioh Center. Consult your local telephone 
directory for the address^'or Celephone huinber of the hea re$c Cehcer. If you 
do not reside near a Center i you may call a Center Coll-free in che ScaCe 
in which you reside. Call she ■ntte Area Tel epbnne Seryice_(VATS) Operncor 
ac 8CC.555.i2i2 and ask fnr Che number of the Federal Job tnformaciort Center 
in your Scace. 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



WHERE TO SEND FORMS : . Ba icimore Area Office 

VI S. Civil Service Comihislioh 

_ Office Buljding 

Lomba rd Screec ^and Hopkins Place 
BAlcimore, Maryland 212CI 

SPECIAL NOTE ; The Civil Service Cbmntission furniahes informacion on Federal 
amplbymahc hp{jorCuni^ies , qua lif icaciun. requiremenCsi and appHcaCion 
procaduraa wichouC ch.irge. 

The Civil Service Cov^isaion has no conneccion with any private employmenc 
agency or ab c/illed ''civil service" school*. No "civil service" school or 
emplpymanc agency can guarantee chat you will be found qualified for a 
particular poaicion cr chac you will rank high enough oh a liac of eligible 
appliCarita co b« off^r^d a job wich che Federal Covernmenc. 



\ 




STANIDAAD FORM l?l 



PERSONAL 




STATEMENT 




IMPORTANT 
liAO THI POUOWINO INSTHUCTIONS CARBOtLY 
MFORE MUJNO OUT YOUR STATiMWT 

All rc^<nce4 lafottnirion muse b«f«toUhed. The Infoctna- 
tioo ybit give will b« ua«d to determiot your qualifiaodea for 
emplbytncnt. 

It U IMPORTANT that you aoswet ill ^utsaoos da your 
Smemw fuily ji^d accu^^ eo do jo may delay io 

cddsidefaciOQ aad could mcao loss ot employmeac oppoctu- 
aides* 



t» h< givea, plnie 



vrice Id the letteri "N.A." fof Not 



Applicable^ 



GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 

Use cype^ce if available. OtherWijic, write legibly <x print dearly 

io dack ink. _ 

* If you aS applying for i JFH«xfic <i^l servt^ «^ ^^'j^*^ 
etictiy the dxrectidai lo the esananation taaouacement as well as 
the insoructioos for filHag out this fortn. 

For a written examinacioa, the admission card tells you what to do 

with this Scatethenr. 

' If the esumiaacioa Thvolves do written test, mait t^his Scatetnent 
to the oSiOt named ta the exsninadoa annouaceaenc Be sure d> 
ma^t CO the »me office any other forms fequaed b the 
ionduficedieat. 

' Nodiy the office with jrhich you file this Satement of any change 
is your name or address. 



INSTRUCTION REtATlNG TO SPECIHC ITEMS 
ITlM 13. tOWHST GRADE OR SALARY 

Enter the low«sr grade OK c lowest salary you will accepc You 

HMAU UAO ADOmOHAt IN$ftUCnON$ ON »ACX THIS SM«ET 



will oot be considered for any lower grade or Jalaryi Yo^ mU^ 
a>osidered for higher grades or salary. If you enter grade, db ooc 
enter salary. 

ITEM 1^^ ACTIVE MIUTARY SERVICE 

AND VETERAN PRBERENCE 

Fi^-pbtae prefe^nce U granted to tetertts if they ire hooorablr 
siparsted ftotfi the armed forces; (al _*ft« active duty during the 
^ods April 6, 1917, to July 2, 1921, or December 7, t94l,^to 
juiy t, 1935; (b) after mote than 180 consecutive days of acove 
duty after January 31, 1955 (d<« coundng 3«rvic^^^ 
period of acdve duty for training undtt the "6-CQonth" Reserve 
or Nadonal Guard^ptP^a^^ 
'To r w SicS' acampatgn badge has been autnonzea. 
' if you claim fire-point pcefereace, you are not required tc- Punish 

records to support your claim until the tidie of appbtdtmeiit. 
' fen- point preference is ipanted^in some cases to disablwi ^etM"** 
inducting vet«ans awarded the Purple Hsrt, to widows of retetans, 
CO wives of disabled veterans, and to mothers of deceased or dis- 
abled veterans. See Standard Form I). Claim fot tO-Poist Vetetan 

Preference. _ _ ■_ 

' If you claira ted-point preference, complete Standard Form 13 and 
atsch it, together with the proof called for in that form, to this 
Scitement __ 

ITEM 20. EXPERIENCE 
• Tate time to fill in the^ap^iencc blodacareftiUy and completely. 
Your quaiffic^eaa rating depends in a large c»rt on your cxp«i«ice 
and employment hijcory. f ii/irrr ^ l^^P*^* ^^^^i^^^ 
amsi^raisom ^fj^ut Smttimnt. Answers given in this item may be 
^fied with fotm« employers. 
► When the block coataias experience id more than one JTpe^' 
Work C examples: cufeocry and painting, or personnel and budget) 
Ornate and indicate the approximate percentage of time ^penc in 
ach type of work. Kace these percentages in patentheses at the 
end of the dcscnpdon of the dudes. 



XIII. 2. 38 



ERIC 



SELECTION 



niftt so. ix«wfNCf^(Cf^v^M?f^4) 

* Mink l«—D«Kribt fif\\i ^<tse&i • cm.^ block. lo'ikace m 
chii blo^k if you are now unefspioyw . '* '/ * hz^t nercr betii 
«pl6y«^ 

o BH/eit 2 mkM J ^^De^ribe in Btocfc 2 fhe position you beici 
bilbft your p»i5«fic position, and continue eo wor; backwards using 

• Smd Jf^ rndditiM^^ heed more «:t> «n<mc< blocks, use 
^^^^■^T^^.^I^:^ Osneisuid^ Sheet, or a plain piece of paper, 
if you pUm paper, och exf^mu.'^ block must concaib all of che 
taibf Runbti net^ueu in Item 20 ^ 

9 aoc Gsouf h space in any of the experience blocks cp describe the 
pMicions beld, cotitidue the <fo^npt^^^ 

Ite^ acb plan sbeet at the cop by showing your name, btrth 
tsimsdaiQon or pbsitibh title, and che block ucider kiem 20 
6da wlucli the des^pdon is coadaued. Acach these sapplemescal 
sheets co the top of page 3 at place oaarked, "Attach S«applmcncal 
Sheets or For ms Here." 

job briedy, including re^oired skills and abiHd^ indude de- 
»ip6oa of any specialcies and sp^ai assi^cnents; your authority 
and fcqpodsibility; your ^l^dodships to others; accompiishmeno; 
and usy other factors which help d«9cnb« che job. 

• Cut^ml fMjhrmasism — If supernsiojQ over ocher employees w« one 
of your ducies. ^ AM co thduaee che number and Jcii^ ( and grife, 
if Fedeal G ov emj i i eqt) of employees supervised by yoo, and explain 
your dutin as a supervisor under description of duties. 

♦ indicate in each blocks of Item 20 the name under which you were 
employed if it was diSerenc from che^ name ici Item 4 of this Sate* 
meic. Show former name in parentheses afcer ' Description of duties 
mi accbmpUshmencs in your work.'* 

^ Use scpante blbcics if yoxir duties, responsibilities, or salary level 
chaogcd materially: while workin| for the itame employer. Treas 
each such change as a separate position. 

* Isdade your military or merchant marine service in separate blocks 
ki ICS piroper ordar and describe major duty assignments. 

• Experience acquired more than 15 years ago may be summarized 

10 one block if it is not applicable to che type df posicion applied 
for. 

* ^rcount for periods of unemployment in s^xeue blocks in order. 
^ Indicate estimated number of hours worked per week in che spdce 

provided if you were on parted me work. 



* S^ioQ Mil of title 1, United States Code, provides that id exam* 
inatiods id which elcperie^i iL* '^^^ J^^^^ 
any pertineat religious, dvic, welfare, service, and ocganixatiooal 
acmky which ^u have performed either with or ^^<'^t Mcnpcif* 
atSon. You may, if you wish, report such experience at the eod of 
ycur edi ploy men t history if you feel chac it represents 4^a^^i^f^i 
ccperlence for che position (s) for which you are applying. Show 
actual dme spent in such kdvity. 

rriMS 27 AND 2S. MEMBSSSHiP IN ORGANiZATIONS 

* Answer ches4e questions careful ly . Ad mi cted past mrabcrship 
pirddpadon in an o^asixadon of che_ cype co which this questioa 
refers does not by itself disqualify you for Government emplbytzMic 
Consideraddn will be given to the nature of the organizadon, cbe 
cxtenc of your pardcipstion, and any ocher relevanc fiicts and or- 
cuoutances. 

ITiMS 34 AND 35, RtlATIVES EMF19Y9 BY THE 
UNitES STATES GOVERNMENT 

* A Federal oiSd^ (Qvtlian or military) may not appoint any of his 
relative* or recominetid them for appdintm«i€ id Jiedcy^ ai^ 
a reladve who is appointed in viotanoa of chis restriaion can ooc 
be paid. Thus ic is dec^sary k> have idAstmacion a^uc y^)^ re&- 
dv«s who are working for the Government. In iisdng reiadve(s) in 
nswvr (b <^iusstiod 34 Include: Either, mother, sod, daughter, broditf, 
uster« uncle, aunt, &st' cousin, nephew, niece, husband, wi^, 
&di«-iA-iaw, a3other*in«(aw; son-in-law, dau^ter«in«law, brother- 
iflhtaw, sister«id«Iaw, keptither, stepmother, ^p^n, st^pdwght^, 
Kcpbrodi^, stepsister, half brother, and half sister. 

* Quesdoo 3) ts deeded because of restrictions in making a career or 
cueer<oadidooal appointment id che compeddve service wt>en a 
person is dot endtled cb veteran preference and two or more mem- 
bers of his family are already serving in che competitive service 
under a career or career^dndidodal appointment 

CiSTlHCATION 

* Be careful chat you have answered all questions on your State- 
ment correctly and considered all stacemencs fully so chat your eii- 
gibiiicy can be decided on all che facts. Read che cerdficadon care- 
fully before you sijpi and dace your Satement. 

* Sign your name in ink. 

* Use one given name, initial Or initials, and surname. 



PUASt DCTACH THIS tHSTKUCTIO^i SHeST KfOtt SUtMfTllHC YOUR STArCAACNr 
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MANAGEMENT CF HUMAN RESCUneES 



STiWDARb FORM ITi 



lA. ot poi<QOo fj^i) you uc aGhfi foe f ir tttls $/ 


B. .\anouiic«mcnc No. 


C O^T»>d«i not whKh ir«u visit to b« :otuidcr«4 'rf uitttA ic m 









h-Ww^ • • ' • -~ 









2. Hom« p€o«i« ftmimUinf Art* C*id»j 



I I 



i. NiM /-Ui*; vFr*^/; ^'«»^«; ^;M^rf«r: i/itir/ .[n| Mr. □ Mi** [j Nin. ' ' 
•ni .\4di«u. V«ai#«<. 5/'wi; Cj/7. Z'P C»4#> { 



10^ Soufi S«Q&nnr .iecoudc Nuxnocr 

— - - 4- I 



I ! 



on v«Mt cMOot rtoof , ami you/ riiusf. 



DO NOT WRJTE IN THIS BLOCK 
foa L'SEdP E7t.H officz only 


> 

z 

Z 








hiiijerM R«g-Jcer: 




Poem XxTHr^vl: 


< - 

Qpooo 













1 H 


r-n 5-?ou»a 

j— ^ 10 Po*na 
L^Comp Du. 

LJ ;o pou&cs 

_ 

L— i tnwo- 




1 

1. 










1^ = ^ 




- 




«. 

1 

n 

Z 


1 


- 






r ■ - ^ 
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THIS iPACS FOR. CSE OP ApPOtSttSG 0FnC3R ONLY 
Prct'ercnct has a^en »rnn«d tiuou^h proof chic the Mpuacuxi 
uAicr aoooabU :oo«iioon5, in3 ouier proof u required 

i [3 G ^^^p"- C 


SupuouT in<i Title 

! 


Ai«ncT [ Oiar 

; 1 



5U-ier rbf nevlicu xenon 



I S. Lo%<u ?» y X f ad» ro«i wUl »cc«pc 



_P_.iY 



} 



GIL\D€ 



OR 



11. ViU ftfu iflcrpc :«mporvT aapkrrriMac ^or. 



YES NO *cc«pt I ;oc? 

» A ny piic* ua tSc Vni(E«d SoUeiHi. 

j Oatiio* 31 «6* CnicecJ Saba. 



i^i 4<? O0*rt ^>tt -^4/ ^ Ye» 2 



fsol JsomeJ 'often 



If. vrrEJL\N PRlFSRJlNCE. Aatwo' U ?*ra. i pkei <*oes -kx ippiV cb vom. iiiiwtr So ' 

.-L Htv» roU rirf *er»«d ob ictiv* ^rr m c&< Cd.ccd SScm raiUufr »mn i/^n^ Jmn yt y^tMrni Jt j f^rr^ut ^ Ci^^fJtmam, 

Bl i^s^OM rfwlaro i^ciwj*^ »crn>a ytMct o»c«* iin SooorwU cobdibod* » Ybu anir j^Sic iSr Jucli JiK.iArge ^nan^eil 

CO teoonbU 9r a bu<iur|t R<vmw fioanl o« iixbilir auchoncv ) ... 

C Do ?oa JAiA )-|»rf»f pemrcike baicd 00 *ciive iurr d ih« unMd rorcrt? .... 

D. Qo-toMciiiitt ;>po*fif pcewreoce? . . .i..- ._ ■_ ■_ ._ :_ .. ■ '_■ . . ._ _■ .•^j: ^_ ^. 



' Yes J .So 



















t Lot Dwi, 3nacA. uyi hmi ot ie-^ict Na.«c<r V .\H .\ctj»« 5cnnc< £«/#r 'S, A ' ^pruMi^: 

To SnadS oi S<r»«:c 



SO 



Stffui or Scr.tce Numo«r 



THE FEDEICU GOVHRNMENT IS EQUAL OPPORTUSitV LMPLOYER 
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. \ * » * . - • u . 



loa^tcl fi^fcn -f t : _ . _ — 
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SELECTION 



eeMPtETlNQ iTtM 20 



>ftr b« eMd9j^j^^fT^€ emplofrr rcf»*dm| your chanw. qiiifio^^ .^I??!^.?',??**!"^*/ IZl IZl 



/A 



from To PJUSENT r>(E 



Stijjrv Otf ear cu o p 
Sttsiog I 



**** 



Vf*t*- .._ 



i/ FedcriJ i«fvic€. civiluiS 3f nSaonr 



!C«ha jf buiincsi or Jr|ani2«ooo 



.Ssm Cad* «ad snoc* No. i/ caown 



■ " ■ " j for if^ncv j>» «»u«f. 


3icci ot ernplovm«nc 'mtmta. y^ti 
• r«m To 




U' Pfd€r»i i<r»ic«. :»viii*Q or rhiliorT 


Start or ea/tun^s 

: _Fttui 1 pgr 


p«r **tK 


PIacc ?(Qpiovm<nc 
Succ 






S«Ac or jam<^U(< wp^maor 
.\f«i Coae icd pbooc No. i icaowo 




Same J< rtBpiore* / *ncl a4d«M . -J^#. «, tJMi^y 



» ■ — — — ■ — ~- For afcncy as« f ;*>*^ -liiu;. /«■ / 


* j Fwm Ta 


1 




If F«d<r»i ur^icc. aviiiso or .-ruUary 


vuirr or eirrunp 

Pin^ 1 30 


: Sract' 


Numocf utd &:rM or' cupuvees 
lupcrriMQ 


tU.; 


Nunc troixMiiacc iup«rviior 

Cod< ind pHiait Np: jf itnowti 


Sam* or tmoto^tt .irm. nx^^MaMiim, *ts i ittd *»S4r»M • /«*»*./o»f Z:f -jJ' r 


Ftir*^ fOf iw^mi - _ — — ■ ■ 

rWripoon o< iuoes. :wpon»*btlin«. wxl i<c»fr.piiinm<t>a 



For 4i«ncy u*< .««^ .a***/. 



VOU NEED «PHR:H^gZ_^|OCK|^S^ST.^^ FORM r.-. OR SUNK SHE..S 

xin.2.ii 



KAKASIKENT OF HUMAN ^ESOUR^^^ ^_ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

AHACH SUPPtEMENTAt SHEETS OR FORMS HEkE 
* ANSWER ALL QUESTIONS CORRfCTtY AND FULLY 



tp^mi ^md pMtUMfmt txptrirutx mtm»*n»tp t» ffttumms* #r Mmatu mundt, ttt.; 



Veif jf not 
9t ccfudcact 



Yeif it ijfeic 

ij^triic 

ecTtmcatc 



-i r - J I I I 



C S>«^ Mi4 lociooo ^-af^. 5teML ZIP C*d4 rt kM0^j ai coiUfv 



0av 



secret 



t No: jt crgaica_;orwoi. i 



iiouri I h>>ufi 



* iciQoL icTcna^. wo»e<t» »Oi^t<. lumewr m iiucoom ncurl Jf mcrucaon per :ertinc»:rt. and in* jtne? pertinent wta. 



:5. HONORSr A WARDS. AND FELLQ-XSHIPS 



M _:.\NGVaCS5 other than iNGLlSH 



I 



I 



\ 



ELiriRENCtS. U« thrr« ?tno*u ^ho ir« NOT .-tuiw :j vd« ind ni«_ur-f:.i*^^.TO^ic4,e :f ^ouf ;u4i,^cac;oni ini nencii -or :h« poi.t;on :or *nKh 
w m ipp^ vinf Do not ?ep«*t .Mnvrs Jl wper^iiori .j;ed ancer teem :o. rX?SRiaNv^._ 



FULL N/lME 



PIUiENT awSlNEii Oa HOME AbbRlSS 



\ 3UCIN'S3 OR oca: RATION 



ERLC 



^2 



SEbEGTION 



ANSWER iTEMS 26 THROUGH 36 BY PLACING AN "X" IN THE PROPER COLUMN 



a& Ar« yen 9 ^ta»a of_f^_U»C!td Setta?.^ 

If "Mo/* jiv« cottOCfT of wbich you tr« a cicatn: 



V' Tb« CommuftiK P^ffT. U.S.A.. or any wbdiviiion of tht C ommu fitic Psty, U S^t?.^^^: : . . . : 

2i. ofiMiMcioa (h«e eo your jprcMitt koowledft mks ch« overthrow of (he coiucicucioaal rorm of mttntxyuii of the Ifnieed Scieei br foccc or 

«wl«oCi otQihtt uaUw^I amai.' I . . ^ ^ .* 

If jiuFr^j^tUfir /• Irm 27 or 2i n "Ya^- unfitt y^mr aitwttt to tit filliwiMg fmtium m \ttm 37 ^Tr tm a p*^ ^/?^P^'_ 

9;^m4-9fJi€ arihmiUftp^? (B) Tit dmia •/ ymr mmJhtthip? fC) Yomr mndmiAkdtni 9/ tit sims jind pmfpiiii •/ tht iframhsitoM j/ 
4« thm *fy9^ mmkfihtp? 



29. t^jA«ift jhaty^_uiiS«£Uctd ia j-pofliood vfiicfi migfit impiir hcaldi. or whicB miflic^ 1 hai«rd to )r6u or to ochtn. w« need Iruorma- 
folio «riar__Pp_f9u hm.jir b4vt^yoi4_hAi^h!m_du«i^ tji<9Qus_bc«kdQwiu tpUcpty. nibtrculosis, oc diab«(ti? 



30. Within eh« lajr fivt jr«trj luy« 70U bt«a fired fxom_asy Lobiot »yj 

51. WithiQ ch« law Swi yem hir* you quit ajob a/^cr b«in4 oociftcd {h« you would b« nrcd? ._. ._. . . . ^ ^ • • ^. • 

Jfyttir jfisukr U 30 9t-3l Ovw " Ya," jhe ^ttsiJt im Im J7. Shtm titusmt j^ddntl rimtUdimf ZJP CsdtJ 9jf tmpi§y4r. approximatt Jaa, amd 
nmtms in mh <JiU. Thn inf^^^ 



32. rou «yif J?««n CQa?i«ed_crf"jui_o«Mi*Ji^^ or an ybu Sow under chwgcs for any ofthM a jaicut ebc iaw? 
CTo« -Ttfy ormt; ( l> '*'^^9^ (q€ mhich jxid a ^ ot>30.00_or aod (2) aajr o^BCUtf comtnttted b«dre your 2tsc bir*day which 
w ftflaUy adiudicawd Jo a Ju^cnti* court or uoder a Otfendw Uw.J 

3J. While ifl cb* mJiary semce were you «yer convicted by fnerai court- rnutial? ... 

tfjtmr ^niufff to 32 or 33 tt "Yts," ditsiTt m tUm 37. fir t^h ifimu: ft) dan; (2) chmri*; (3) pUci: (4) court: snd (3) JflTfM UMtn, 



^* ^j^^%\^^*^..^txxx^_<:^txnmm employ ia a anlian capacity or as a member or che Armed Force aily feUcive of toua (by blood or jnamaje)? 

(See toeixu 34 and 55 in die attached tnsmictioa sheec) ^ .. . ^ ■_. 

33. Do you \x9^ *ith, or within the past 12 months have you Uved with, any of eheie relaoves who are employed in a civiiiaa capacity?. ■ . . ^ • • . 

tf^r^wnf JoM^U "Ttr:' pvt m turn 37 for tiki fvCtttw: ( I) full nam*: f 2J prtttmt jJdrtst /imcYmdimf ZIP CodtJ: f ij fttattomthip: (4) dip^* 

mmh Hf^f7t.^r ir>i9eh Amd Faros. If J*tr jjuner 33 u "Yu^ j£i0 gtwt th4 kind 4f appoimtmtmt hftd fy /** rtUtivo^s J jom livt 'jHth Vr J%in 

itPtd ufttjf -Jftthim th* p^t 12 mantht. 




36: Do yo^; rccftyeor ao you (u.ve a pending appticatiod tot cedrement or retaiher pay. pension, or other compenaatioh oased upon miUcary. Federal 
<ivjliao..^'r.DiJtrici of Columbia. Govecnmenc service? 

Ifytmr «i<t; u "y9s." jt90 ittatb .*e /mw 37, _ 



YomrSutemixt ia^Hi hf pr^Usud umiti yoit iait Muwthd ali :futjifOmx, fMcludimf Ums 26 thmugh J6 
msr^ Jbini, tuber tm th4 "Ytr" if iha Mam. 



ao999. Bo imrt yom hmtt placed jm "X" to itM loft nf BV^SiY 



37. .fpece for dei^jlea inawers. Indicate Item number to which answers apply. 



(ouB So. 



If npre ipece >_ rc<^ired^_ shcesj2f_pep«r_appio«inueely.th« same ioe as this pi?^. Write bri EACH sheet your oame. birth date, and ammotimmumt or 

Ptttt^m dtk . Atoch zM theeta eo this Statement at che (op of Psfi 3. 



ATTENTION -* THIS STATEMENT MUST BE SIGNED 
Riod^hi^o^lpwiif pdfofrbph <cir«fully bifori %\%t\\nq this Stofimifif 
A f«iM cMw^r l« My «|«««tl««i tiiHilft S««t«m«fit fVNiy 6* gr^wn^ for fi«t •mp}«ylfi9 or Hf il«fiibslfH|^««# a#tM> y*w &Mlri 
w«rfe^-fuM iMy ^ fMin6ho6t« &y flii« or InvpHMaiMnt { C4Mi«, tltj« 1 1^ S«c 1 001 ). Alt st«ff«m«fiH ar« f4ib{««t #b InvMtitfotlon, 
JadifAQii^ • cH«eK of ym$r flm^^finH, o^Vco t^mrdi%, eiiMl HVmmr •mpl«y«nu All Hi« Vui fmrniimn you wili <«fMi^«r*d In 
rwvUwIn^ y«ur 5t«f«<n«it« ond U ftv6)*<t t« tnvMti«allaf«« A fols« dfisw«r Ni t#«nM ^ or 29 %m^4 ^mpri^m you bl your rtghf to •!! 
— , <irUoii you rooch roHromcnt ago In <<i^Won-ro jfco ptnoHIo^ <Jo*<rifco^ o^ovo. 


CERtiFlCATION 

t CERTIFY chat all of the seawmenu made in this Stanment 
an cru.9. ^bniplete. ai^ correct to the besc or my knowledge 
beDaC aAd at* .'tthic in good ^th. 


SIGNATCTRE /"^^e in imk) 


DATE SIGNED 



AiiM 4 ::: : : 



MANAGEMENT OF HUMAN RESOURCES 



OPTiOU Tope htcjond cm dUuaZjox Koiz-pidge.d ^e^v^£to--ap^vtoxiina^eX(/ 

TO minuZU. Smd In thz tape. (ca64^ttel a^ng utttfi youA an^cue/t^ 
to tht iolZo&iing qu^t^m^^ 

a. Hovo (Am tKe JbvtOAvim opmzd? (G-^ue zxamplz^ tht 
tapt 0^ o^mlm 4>toutmznt& and/oA qaz^iloM ana ^peccttete 
on koijo tiizcZLvt tkzg (a^zaz. j 

6. CUz zxamplu i^om tka tapt oi Biz qtizMtioYiuig ^txcUagy 
idlAtdUvz and optYV-zyitdtd qaed^OKUSi . How toooW yotx 

c. Utanatt iht pviC2Ma.QZA oi inZoAvlmvi and apptic^ni 
talk. Vo yoa think fM amounZi iMZAt appAop^uata? dJky ok 
Why not? 

(Jocu^^ng, and phnlbhginQ tzthyUqaz6 thaX lOtAt Mzd. 

Hm tm& ikt intznxrloj/o d&4ecif [Givt zxampZo^ iAom thz 
tapz oi CLto4>lng cormzn^ and ^pztaiaZz on fiou; ti^(LcZL\JZ 

iJ. Since tfeis is pvAiibty yooA i^A^t expeUence MXk tap^g 
an inZzAsjlmt t<^^ don't expect tfctt ^tfte Ajvte.xvlei<J 
ptAitcJt. [Fm oAe.j WWo.^ O/teoA M;oa^ t/oa ^tecorr^nend ^o^ 
mo/te planning and pnactccz? 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 



answer Key 

Positive recruitment relatis to merit emjDlayitieht. 
Traditionany it was believed that no active recruitment was needed, 
Government now has to compete for talented persons with skills that 
are in Short supply. 

It Is now nece53«iry to sell applicants on government as a career. 
Affirmative Action requirements make the active reeruitment of 
minorities and ytu'iieri essential. 



The patronage system makes possible a policy input by the Winning 
political jjarty and it provides opportunities for individuals who 
have worked in elections to find employment. _ 
The merit ;/5 .em, which seeks to select employees on the basis of _ 
their perforiitance on competitive examinations. Merit systems strive 
to scientifically select individuals for particular jobs. 

It is difficult to select bitween internal and external recruitment. 
Restrictions such as residency, age (under some circi^stances), 
unrelated edui^ational requirements* and other standards limit the 
available applicant pool. 

Veterans Preference is a majOr recruiting difficulty. 

It is the prerequisite to taking a civil service examination. ^ 
The F^rm 171 is both ah application and an unassembled examination 
for selection to a mid^level post. The application form supplies 
the information that is judged to determine the applicant's 
qualification for a job. 

Give all of your relevant e>:perience. 

Include voluntary as well as paid experisnce. 

State what you did and the skills you havs that are relevant to 

Periodically* update your SF 171 as your knowledge and skills increase. 

Letters can be written to those listed as references wich the _ ^ 
riqUist for an evaluation of the applicant in terms of the position 
to be filled. - ^. 

Telephone checks can be made to substantiate information put on 

the apjDlication fortn. : ^ ^ . * 4*- 

Face to face interviews permit the probing in-depth ot speciric 
areas which have been suggested by the application. 

eheekihg to determine how well reference knows the applicant, 
ebrroborating: factual data on the application-, 
eheekihg previous job requirements and performance. 
Establishing a view of the applicant as a person. 

A determination of what is tO be tested, how the test is to be_ _ _ 
conducted, clarity of what the test will reveal and the establishment 
of standards. 
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9. a. Strengths: 



- Iriterviewe*' meets the applicant faee-tb-face. 

- Ihtarviewar can probe responses of the applicant and 

Infornatlon provided on an application. 

- Interviewer can "sell" the organization to the applicant. 



t>. Weaknesses: 

- Interviewer may riot be trained or competent. ^ _ 

- Applicant may net have good verbal ski 11 s—whi eh may haA'e 

no bearing for the dob but which may adversely affect 
i ntsrvi 6W • _ _ ■ 

- Face-to-facli^coritaet may introduce non-job-related biases 

into selection decision. 

IG. a. Objective job-related criteria- are early identified. 

b Spicific questions relating te the perspective Job and the 

applicant's work eitperience are st;UCi.ured in_advance. . . 

c. Questions of various types-open-eneded and directed^-are thought out 

m advance. ^.«ir,.1 la-e 

d. The interview is more objective anr: ene.v 'Ore useful, less 
subjective data. 

11. a. The candidate can be observed on-the-job for a period of t^^ 
b. Temination my o<^r during the probationary period at the sub 



diseretiop of the WPOinting off Jeer- _ „n.,sn f,,n 

c. Unqulaified eandirfifes can be remoyet before they obtain full 
civi i service and/?^ union protection. 

12. a. The merit system Is unresponsive to a changing personnel en^^^^ 
b. Merit systems conflict with human resource develc^^ment programs. 

13 a Merit systems traditionally focus on laws and regulations and not 
on human resoar^friievilopment or utilization. 

b. MeriHystems m^ock the development cf minority and female 
employment opportuwties by being infiexiJ;ie^ j.j 4.^^ 

c. Merit^stems tend^ot to focus on helping potential candidates 
to become qualified. 
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KEY TERMS AND CONCEPTS 


• 


Eraploymeht Discrimination 




cqaa 1 tITip 1 oymen t upporuuri i i*y 


m 


Affirmative Action 


m 


Affirmative Action Plan 


m 


Recruitment Process 


m 


Civil Service Gommissiohs 



INTROOUCTION 



Affirmative Action requires much more than the absence of evert dis- 
crimination. In the short run it necessitates a positive prograni to recruit 
and promote people who have been excluded by reason of their race, sex, age, 
handicap, or national origin. In the long run Affirmative Action redefines 
and legitimizes the idea of merit employment and undargirds progressive 
management practices. 

The purpose of this Module is to provide a basic understanding of hOw 
Affirmative Action relates to the goal of achieving equal employment oppor- 
tunity for all. Whili the focus will be on rooting-out discriminatory prac- 
tices, the fact that such practices exist and their resistance to being 
eliminated point to the need for more effective management practices. 
Discrimination as it turns out is not only illegal but is fundamentally 
a result of inept management. 

The law against discrimination is clear and unequivocal. Title VII 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 as amended in 1972 states: 

Diseriraihation because Of race, colors religion, sex, age, ^handieap 
c atiOnal origin in all employment practices including hiring, 
ig, layoffs, promotion, wages, training, disciplinary action 
and other terms, privileges, conditions o^^ benefits of employment 
is prohibited. , , . 
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the CU^^ Rights Act was jjassed to protect the rights of racial 
mihbritiesi but- subsequent legislation, Executive Orders and regulations 
have provided comparable rights to womehi religious groups, those between 
ages 40 and 65, the physically handicapped, and ethnic minorities. Collectively 
this group comprises over 80? of all Americans. Affirmative Action by 
Cohgressiohal definition reaches beyond ending discrimihatioh and toward 
a goal of diversifying governmental profiles by bringing in talented 
persons from the range of groups who comprise the nation. 
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tEARNING QBdEeTIVES 



kher; you have completed this unit, you should be able to: 

1. State_tRe reasons why programs to_achieve equal employment 
opportunity in government are necessary. 

2. Identify discriminatory practices in the employment process. 

3. Outline what governments are required to do in Affirmative 
Action Plans and programs. 

4. Explain the relationship of Affirmative Action to good 
management. 

5. Report oh the Affirmative Action Plan of a public organization 
suggesting your analysis of the official committment to the 
plan, possible outstanding problems, and strategies to make 

it more effective. 
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OVERViR^ 

. i 



Objecti ves 


Tasks 


Resources 


Evaluation 


!• State the reasons why 
programs to achieve 
equal emplbyment 
opportunity in govern- 
ment are necessary. 


Study Questions 
1,2,4 


Module Reading 

A , 


Self 


2. Identify discriltiin- 
atbry practices in the 
employment process. 


Study Questions 
3,4,5 


Module Readings 
A,B 


Self 


3. Outline what govern- 
ments are required to 
do in Afflnnatlve 
Action Plans and 
programs . 


Study Questions 


Module Readings 

c,b 


Self 


4. Explain the relation- 
ship of Affirmative 
Action to good manage- 
ment 


Study Questions 
10,11 


Module Reading 
D 


Self 


5. Report on the 

fiffimative Action 
Plan oT a p June 
orgahizatidh sug- 
§esc1r?i} your analysis 
of the official com- 
mittment to the plan, 
possible outstanding 
problems, and 
St ^ategies to make 
it more effective. 


Module Assignment 


Module Readings 
and 

Your Experience 


Instructor 
Feedback 
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A. THE NEED FOR EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY PROGRAMS IN GOVERNMENT 

When one thinks of discfiitiihation in employment, probaBly the craft 
unions, business firms in the South, or higher education come to mind. It 
is well publicized that blacks hold few ^'obs as electricians and that few 
women have achieved tenure in urivers-i ties. It is somewh-,, less appreciated 
that governm-,"'^:-- at federal* state* and local levels— ne---j-; to assure equal 
employment o;>;.'o -tunity in its own ranks. 

systematic employnient discrimination by government against minorities 
and women is of long standing. It can be traced back in the slavery system, 
where laws pravented blacks and women from holding public jobs. We know 
that slaves were important public servants. They performed much of what is 
now called public works; they constructed roads, harbors, bridges; they 
served in the military; and they maintained sanitation systems. Yet they 
were neither regarded nor paid as jsublic employees. For the first 200 
years Of the nation's history the government firmly enforced an employment 
policy which made discrimination mairtdatory. 

The first break through into public emjsloynient for minorities and women 
• came with the Reconstruction Period following the Civil War. For the first 
time blacks and some women entered the public services, primarily in state 
and local government. Most of these advan(.-.s occured ir the South, but they 
were quickly ended with the removal of Feci- a 1 troops 1876 and the resurgence 
of dim Grow laws. At the national level, tv. erployment ot blacks grew 
slowly and, by the turn of the century, their representation in the federal 
service equaled their percentage in the population. Women made less progress 
during this period, perhaps due to Victorian chauvinism. But with the Adminis- 
trations of William Howard Taft and Woodrow Wilson the policy of restricting 
the number Of dlacks in government and the segregating of those who were 
employed returned as the national policy. Blacks were prevented from working 
alongside whites; they could not use the same lunch rod^vj or to ''et facilities 
and were restricted to the lowest paying public jobs. A condescending pro- 
tectionism for women forced them into low level clerical jobs. States and 
local governments throughout the country followed these practices of systematic 
discrimination . 

From the 1920 's to 1961 the :olicy of the governineiit at all levels 

supported discriminatory practices. The rule of three coupled with the 

requ^»*ements that applicants include a photbgraphrfiefniitted appointment 
^ o 
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officers to systematically discriminate. In civil service coirinissiohs, 

J officers used the photographs as a means of preventing miribrities 
-.,u women from rising to the top of the registers. AfM since appointment 
officers could select from the top three, they used this discretion as an 
opportunity to express their bias. With the threatened protest march on 
Washington by 100,000 black's seeking equal opportunity led by A. Philip Randolph 
in 1941, the Fed^r»1 9ove:Mment reluctantly took the first step toward 
opposing di scriminatioh in employment by announcing that the government 
would longer condone discriminatory practices. In Executive Order 
88G2, President Franklin D. Roosevelt indicated that the Federal policy 
no longer condoned employment discrimination by private employers receiving 
federal contracts.* 

For pablic employment, the policy against discrimination for the period 
from 1941 to 1961 remained reactive . Employment discrimination was condemned, but 
little initiative was taken beyond the recognition that a problem existed. 
With the Kennedy Administration a proactive posture was assumed. Through 
Exec, iive Order 1Q925 the federal government committed itself to taking 
affirmative action to root out employment discrimination. The passage of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 added Congressional support to ending discrimination 
and established the United States Equal Employment Opportunity Con::ission 
(USEEOC) to administer this policy. Executive Order 11478 issued ^y President 
Nixon extended the policy of equal opportunity to every aspect of personnel 
policy. For the achievement of equal opportunity, personnel at avt:^y level 
were to play a role--immediate supervisors, bureau and department H^;? ,^, 
and those in staff functions like financial management, planning and evaluation. 
In 1972, this Coninissicn was given authority to supervise state and local govern- 
ment:,. Responsibility for eqjal employment opportunity programs for federal 
employees was lodged in the United States Eivil Service eommission (USCSC) 

In 1977* the problem is not so much that there are fewer jobs for 
minorities and for women in government than whites, although in some cities, 
states * and federal departments that is th- case. Blacks constitute 11-12% 
of the nation's population and have 16% of the federal jobs; women make up 51% 



The original draft of Executive Order 8802 failed to include 
government agencies but was changed when FDR was pressed by A. Philip 
Randolph and NAACP Executive Director Walter White. 
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of the population But hold U% of the Jobs (women constitute 40% of the work 
force). A 1973 study showed that minority groups made IB. 2% of the public 
employees at the state and local levels. A 1976 survey of 31 of the SO 
largest cities concluded that women were hot employed in top level jobs 
to the extent that their numbers would suggest they should be. These overall 
figures obscure the fact that the employment of women and minorities in 
government is unevenly distributed across all job categories. 

The central problem which affirmative action addresses is the concentration 
of women and minorities in lower paying, limited status, and dead-end positions. 
White males monopolized the positions of power and influence in government, 
the table below presents this problem at the level of the federal government 
which is by far the best employer of minorities and women. It indicates 
how poorly minorities and women are represented in the higher levels of the 
civil service. 



Percentage of Minorities and -Wom^- Comprising 
Selected Pay Grade Ranges 



Pay Grades 

GS 1-4 
5-8 
9-11 
i3«-18 



Minorities 

28.5 
21.1 
10.8 
6.0 



Pay Grades 

GS 1-6 
7-12 
13-18 



Women 

46.5 
•23.4 
4.5 



^ ed from Srover StarJing, Managi ng the. Public Sector , (Homewood, 
Illinois, The Dorsey Press ^ 1977), p. 409. 



And there are other compelling reasons for equal opportunity programs. For 
example, minorities and women: 

- have greater difficulty in entering governTOnt at the middle ranges; 
in career ladder ^dbs, they usually have to begin at the bottom. 

- are laraely limited to selective occupations. _ For example nearly 
40? of san'itation and sewage (garbage collection) work is done by 
non-whites, and 74!S of white collar women workers are in clerical 
occupations 

- seldom supervise men and have made little_progress in moving into 
managerial positions^ Women and minorities are underrepresented 
in intellectually demanding jobs. Although_ll% of all males in 
the labor force are managers, only ^% of all women and less than 
1% of minorities have similar positions 
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- seldom have control over budgets or jobs or occupy pol Icy-making 
positions. 

- work primarily in central cities^ at state cagitols, or in Washirigtoh. 
That is, the further removed women and minorities are from headquarters 
the fewer are the opportunities ava^able to them. 

- have upper level jobs primarily limited to agencies where the 
clientele is composed largely of women or minorities. 

- are required by informal pressures to cor form to a white and male 
cultural standard in the conduct of their work. 

- must have better qualifications, more ea^-: 'ion, and more^ experience 
than white males similarly situated to compete successfully for jobs. 

these myths about women further Illustrate the problem. 



i 



Myth* 

i, A woman's place is in the home. 



2. Women work for pin money. 



3, Women have a ' igher turnover 
rate. 



4. Women won't relocate. 



Women are net suited for certain 
kinds of work. 



4. 



5. 



ReaJiiy 

Homemaking is hb longer a full time 
job for most women, and half of all ^ 
wor:3n between 28 and 64 are In the work 
fo- a. 

Single women average 45 years in 
the work force. Half of all working 
women work because of a pressing 
economic need. 

Those off the job for illness or 
injury average 2.2 per hUr red males 
per month and 2^5 per hundred fei.iales 
with this difference disappearing when 
you compare equivalent jobs. 

This is inapDlicable to single women, 
and, increasingly, family patterns are 
adjusting to life styles which ac- 
comodate greater female mobility. 

There is little evidence to support: 
a difference in manual dexterity. Few 
jobs require Strength and male/female 
strength profiles largely overlap. 



*AdaDted from presentation by Alma Fox, Federal Women* s Coordinator Bureau of 

Mines 5/25/77 and from%rthur A. Mhatley and Nelson Lane Kelley, Personnel ^ 
Ijiyn l in Action: S .v lT Buming Exp eriences, (New York: West PubHsmng (j 
Company, 1977), pp. 58-7::. 
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6. When given the opportunity? women cope 
with responsibility; 

7. Where there is danger, training is the 
key not discrimination. 

8. Host unemployed men_are out of work 
for lack of skill, poor health or 
due to the structure of employment. 

9 • Superyi sor-subordi na te conf 1 i ct i s 
accounted for by reasons other than 
sex. There is much evidence of suc- 
cessful women supervisors. 

Id. Thedesire for promotion is tied 
most cl osely wi th the chance for 
promotion. With equal opportunities 
there, is a corresponding desire for 
promotion among men and women. 

A similar set of myths persist about minorities * stereotypes are developed 
in the attempt to justify discriminatory patterns. Black women, moreover, suffer 
From both racial and sex-related discrimination. The persistence of patterns 
which deny equal employment opportunity reflect larger failures on the part 
of management to promote ah ethical and supportive work environment and to 
incorporate a human resource development perspective into personnel practices. 



STUDY QUESTIONS 

1. How has the policy for equal opportunity changed over the past 
century? 



6; Women dbri^t want responsibility 
bri the job. 

7. HoTOn should not work in un- 
pleasant circumstances. 

8. Women take jobs away from men. 



9. Women prefer men supervisors and 
men won't work for women. 



10. Women don't want to be promoted. 
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2. What i*s the central problem that Affirmative Action must address 
Today? 



V. 



3. What are some examples of discriminatory practices? 



4. How do myths about women undercut their employment opportunities? 
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B. BIAS IN THE EHPtOYMENT PROeESS 

At virtually every point In the employment process discriminatory practices 
may exist and are closely associated with undesirable personnel practices. 

1. Recruitment, the passive approach to recruitment or the 
limiting of efforts to a few prestigeous schools must now 
be replaced by a broader search to mafee sure that all of 
the qualified candidates are given ah opportunity to apply. 
Sore agencies are now recruiting for the first time at 
predominantly black and women's institutions. 

2. Announcements. Ristorically the government has relied upon word 

of mouth cormiuni cations to make it known that jobs are available. In 
many jurisdictions: this rerains the_primary way people learn of 
vacaricies, particularly at_mj^ddle levels. _ Because white males 
predominate at middle management_ levels, they tend to ronopolize 
this kind of. information. Affirmative Action requires that 
more equitable methods be designed and used to get the best 
candidates. 

3. Application forro^ Application forms formerly contained questions 
that were designed to identify sex and race (including the requirement 
to submit_photographs) as a means for permitting selecting officers 

to exercise their biases. All such questixDn^ and requirements must 
ndw_be justified as being direcly job- related if they are included 
oh the application forms. 

Except for specific job-related reasons, the following categories of 
information are illegal pre-employment inquires: 



- country of birth 

- age 

- religion 

- race 

- orgahizatiorial affiliations 

- marital status 

- dependent children. 

4. Testing.: Tests which have been validated only_on a white and 
middle class population, or which are not shown, to_ be job-related^ 
can no longer be used as a way of excluding women and minorities. 
It IS hard to understand why testing in government is so wide- 
spread and yet validation of tests prior to EEO laws was all but 
nonexistent, 

5. Interviews. What has been said about illegal questions on 
application blanks extends tdinterviews. Examples of questions 
which now must be avoided include: 

- Do you miod working with people from other racial groups? 
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- Do you have to itiiss work at certain times of the month? 

- Is your income supplemental to the household? 

- Will your spouse mind if you havr> travel oh business trips? 

- Did you ever receive public assistance? 

- Do you enjoy a good Polish joke? 

• Are you willing to work for someone younger than you? 

- How will you take care of your children while you are working? 

All of these practices in the recruitment process are undesirable They 
are illegal arid they do seriously uridercut the empldyroerit opportunities of 
minorities and women, but they are also inept management practices. Recruitment 
should be active riot passive; applicatibri forms should be desigried to meet 
the requirements of the job not to sort out applicants based on social 
classifications; tests should be validated; arid interviewing should address 
areas relevant to the job to be performed. Selection processes should allow 
the government to choose from the widest field of qualified candidates. 



STUDY QUESTIONS 
5. Illustrate how bias can enter the recruitment process. 
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C, WHAT THE GOVERNMENT IS REQUIRED TQ DG 

eorigressional study of governmental performance in the equal employment 
field in 1971 revealed a continued problem in unrepresehtativehess for wdmeh 
and minorities in the federal public work force. The congress and the Public 
Administration profession were also expressing, at the time, major concern 
about the ineffectiveness of the government's personnel system. The National 
Givil Service teague, for example, called for the abolition of the United 
States Civil Service Commissidri. two equal employment opportunity problems 
were cited in the study: 1) the agencies which were resisting becoming 
equal opportunity employers were themselves investigating complaints against 
discrimination, and 2) the discriminatory barriers were inherent in the normal 
operations of government employment. 

The 1972 congressional amendments to the Civil Rights Act of 1954 directed 
the United States Civil Service Commission to review and approve agency 
Affirmative Action plans on an annual basis and to routinely evaluate 
agericy equal empldymerit dppdrtunity plans, the supervisidri df state and 
local equal opportunity programs were placed under the United States Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission (USEEOC). the new monitoring system called 
upon government: 1) to be aware of its employment patterns to ascertain if 
there is discrimination; 2) to arrange to eliminate discriminatory practices; 
3) to seek to root out systemic causes of discrimination; and 4) to put 
into effect plans designed to rectify the consequences of past pat-terns of 
discri mi nation. 

In helping public employers to become aware df their employment 
practices, the USEEOC required State and local government to make workfo rce 
utilization analyses of the total employment process, this is an analysis 
to determine whether or not minorities and women are employed in each major 
job classification at a rate consistent with the availability of such persons 
in the labor market fdr each job category. To do this agencies were requir^\d 
to institute an internal study similar to the following one. 

Step 1. Distnbute_the work force into the following categories and calculate 
the percentages of minorities and women in each 

Officials/administrators (e.g. managers and supervisors) 

professionals (e.g. , lawyers, dentists , architects , engineers) 
technicians (e.g^, graduates of two-year technical institutes, such as 

draftsmen, dental hygenists) 
protective services (e. g. , security guards, police, firefighters) 
para-professiohals (e.g,> nurses' aids, apprentices) _ 
office/clerical (e.g. j typists* copy machine operators) 
skilled crafts (e.g.* carpehtefSi electriciahsj ^ 
service/rnaihtenance (e.g.* janitors, gardeners) ±1^1 
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Step 2. Determine the percentage of mi n (Macks, Hi spanics, 

Asian, American Indian) and women that are aval Table 

the work force in eachjob category. (Suggested percentages 
are prepared semi-annually by the Bureau of Employment 
Security. ) 

Step 3. Compare the percentages of minorities, and women in the work 
force by job category with the percentage profile on the 
job and determine where significant differences occur. 

Step 4. Create a data collecting system to find out at what point 
in the recruitment process (Announcement ^ application, 
references i interviewing^ arid selectidri) ^rid what point 
in the promotion system (trairiirig^trarisfers and promotions 
performance appraisal , etc. )_ minorities arid Women are 
facing barriers, (For example^ forms are provided for 
recording the distribution of minorities and wbmeri who 
proceed through each step of the recruitment and selection 
process . ) 

Step 5. Create a comprehensive plan for systematically correcting 
the perceived deficienees arid call it an Affirmative Action 
Plan. 



Step 6- Implenent that plan by assigning specific areas of accountability 
throughout the organization, instituting requirements and 
results measurement systems. 

This internal study is intended to result in an Affirmative Action Plan 
which is prepared by each field office and cdrisdl i dated iritd ari agency-wide 
plan. The plans for state and local government are fon>/arded to the United 
States Equal Employment Opportunity Commission while the plans fdr federal 
gdverrimerit departments go td the United States Civil Service ConSission. 
The progress resulting from the Affirmative Action Plans is reported periodically 
to Congress and the President. 

A second result of the internal study is a report on the actual distribution 
of minorities and women, the EEO-4 which all states and cities are required 
to complete annually. EEG-4's go td the United States Equal Employment Opportunity 
Cdmmissidri. While they are used primarily for interna! Equal Employment 
Opportunity Cbninission plaririirig, they becbn^ extremely impdrtarit when a 
grievarice is filed alledging that there has been discrimination. An example 
of a completed EEO-4 form is reproduced below. 
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EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNiTY COMMliSSJON 

STATE AND LOGAk GOVERNMENT INFORMATION (EEO-4) 

EXCLUDE SCHOOt SYSTEMS AND EDOCAT^ONAL iNSTlTUirONS 
(Redd ottoched in>>nj ctlohs prior to compie ting thi» form) 





B. IDEI^Xi^CATION 






1. NAAA6 OF POLITICAL JURiSOiCTlON (if iam« 

ALLSTATE COUNTY 


as tab«l. skip to Uem C) 






HOC 

USE 

ONtY 

A 








2. Addrvis • Number dhd Str*«t 

10th and Grant Streets 


CITY/TOWN 

Pittsburgh 


COUNTY 

Allegheny 


STATE/ZIP 

PA 

15219 


B 




AMPL 




APf^OVlO ft 

WO---- 

EXnsCS 12/31/71 



f ORM TO: 



_A. TYPE OF GOVERNMENT (Chec4c-one bojc^&nly) 
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0. EMPLOYMENT DAtA AS OF JON 
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D. EAAPtQY_MENT DATA AS OF jUNg 30 (Cent) 
(Do not Include elected/appointed oFficiois. Blanks will b«-counttd as zero) 


l^POtWJME EMPLOYEES (Temporary tmployets not incrudtd) 
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REAAAiiKS (Ust NQtibnal Crime Informotion Center (NClC) ngrnbers 
assigned to any Criminal Justice Agencies whose dato 
are included in this report.) 



INCLUDE UST OF AGENCIES IN FUNCTION 15 



CERTIFICATION- I certify that the ihformdtioh giv*9n in this report is correct and true to 
the best ot my knowledge ohd was reported in dC<:orddn5e with accompanying instruc- 
Bbns. (Wilfully false statements on this report are ponishabje by law^ U.S. Code, Title 18, 
Section 1001.) 



NAMi Of PSSSON TO CONTACT REGARDING THIS FORM 

James Q. Citizen 



AOORC$S (Num^ ofid 3rr#«r. Oty, S»of«. Zip Cod«) 

224_Cgurt house 
Pittsburgh, PA 25219 



TlTt£ 

Personnel Director 



TEUPHONE NUMBER 
AREA CbbE 

412-355-6315 



OATf 



TYPED NAME / TITU Of AUtHORlZEO OFHCtAi 

Jairtes Q. Citizen 



SIGNATQSe. 
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Mote that the fbrrii requires: 

- a distnbation of all jobs into prograra functions (Part C). 
Many pabl ic jarisdictions , prior to this reporting requirement 
did not have even a table of organization, 

- salaries to be organized By categories a 

minorities and women (Part D) . Many public agencies were 
required by this _report to create salary classification 
systems which hitherto had not existed. 

- an analysis of both full time and part time employees. This 
madf necessary putting together both career arid patronage 
employmerit systems, ofteri for the first time- 

~ special attention to he focused bri new employees^ which, along 
with the_ requirement for an Affirmative Action Plari^ started 
many public agencies thinking about manpower planning. 

- Gertifi cation of accuracy and completeness of data provided 
on the reporting form. 

In addition to completing an annual EEO-4 Report, the state and local 
governments Affirmative Action Plan shows how the gdvernmerit anticipates 
taRing planned, aggressive management programming to assure that all persons 
have equal opportunities in recruitmeriti selection, appointment, promotion, 
training, discipline, and related managerial areas. The plan is specifically 
tailored to each govemmerit's wbric force. Plans, prepared oh a departmental 
basis, contain specific actions with goals , timetables, responsibilities, 
and resources to meet identified needs. This is a results-oriented program 
designed to achieve equal employment opportunity rather than simply the collection 
of information or a mere declaration that discrimination is banned. 

The scope oi^ an Affirmative Action Plan must be comprehensive, covering 
the organization and all of its management practices. The Affirmative Action 
Plan consists of: 

1) defirted goals (usually expressed quanti tatively--never in quota 
terns— and often qualitati vely--e.g. , changes in the work climate 
to be achieved); 

2) specific steps tobe taken or methods to be implemented to 
achieve the overall objective; 

3) assignment of responsibilities; 

4) an evaluation procedure for periodic review and revision of the 
plan. 
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Affirmative Action Plans are designed to provide a mechanism for actually 
remediating the problems of past and present discriminatory employment. practice 
arid are hot intended merely to collect information on employment discrimination 
or to articulate a non-discrimiriatdry policy position. The conmitraent of the 
agency or jurisdiction head must be made clear and communicated in the 
administration of the equal employment opportunity program. 

The first part of an Affirmative Action Plan is a statement of general 
Policy. This is an overall summary of the intention of the organization to 
eliminate present discriminatory practices and to make adjustments for past 
discriminatory practices. Typically the Policy is posted in a prominent 
place, usually in the personnel office, while the plan (often a document in 
several volumes) is kept in the Affirmative Action office. The Policy 
statement, which should receive the active coninitinent of top management, 
should: 

- carry top management's unequivocal approval and support 

- apply to all phases of personnel management 

- allow for significant input from affected minority groups and 
women's interests 

- make clear the assignment of responsibilities 

- establish precise dates for goals to be reached 

- rnake the achievement of goals part of the evaluation made of 
program managers 

- eblleet baselinedata to permit fol low- up and to determine 
the impact the plan has had to date. 

The Policy should be communicated both internally to the organization 
arid to the general public. This requires follow up letters or memoranda 
from executive officials to all employees, articles in agency publications, 
and frequent bulletihg board notices. Job advertising and employment an- 
arinouneements must clearly convey the cornnitment of the agency to obey the 
letter and the spirit of the equal employment opfDortunity laws. 

In the administration of the program, specific individual responsibilities 
need to be assigned and the resources and authority need to be made available. 
Generally this means appointing an EEO Officer or Coordinator , part or full 
time counselors, instituting training programs, undertaking speical recruitment 
efforts, and creating an internal advisory group. Effective Affirmative Actic| 
also requires reaching out beyond the organization and affecting the supply 
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of potentially available applicants* Government agencies must help to Increase 
the supply of qualified women and minority applicants in the area from which 
the agency draws its employees. 

A major aspect of the Affirmation Action Plan will be in job restructuring 
and in instituting other mechanisms to facilitate the upward mobility of 
minorities and women already in the organization • As we have pointed out, 
the problem is not mainly getting non-white males employed but facilitating 
their movement into positions of influence in government. Job restructuring 
involves analysis of current classification plans to assure that rid arbitrary 
and discriminatory practices exist. This means scrutinizing entrance require- 
ments to see if they are job-related, making certain that experience requiremerits 
are necessary, clarifying promotional lines in career ladders to permit movement, 
and r*eviewing and broaderiirig the basis of promotibri to coincide with actual 
job requiremerits. to accomplish ari effective program of Upward Mobility 
the personnel function must be more closely related to program operations. 



6. How does government determine if there is bias in its own employ- 
ment practices? 



7. What is the EEO-4? 



8. What does an Affirmative Action PI ari iriclude? 



9. Why is implementation a key to effective Affirmative Action? 




STUDY QUESTIONS 
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0. SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR ENRANGING EQUALITY IN EMPLOYMENT 

From what has been presented thus far, first, it should be clear that 
opening upj the area of employment opportunities is essentiality improving 
the manner in which the government generally executes programs and handles 
its hdmari resources. Second, formi'^able barriers to equal employment op^ 
pbrturiities continue to Be ingrained in racist and sexist attitudes, union 
insistence on seniority, the branding of Affirmative Action as "reverse 
discrimi nation," and the general resistance of bureaucracies to change. 
And yet, some progress is being made toward making the government an 
Equal Opportunity Employer. 

This module clbsis by sunstsirizing some of strategies which might be 
employed to make Affirmative Action programs even more effective. 

1. The cdiranitment of the agency's executive officermust be clear 
and unequivocaVin the determination to reach Affirmative 
Action goals. Providing adequate resources and delegating^ 
authority cotilTtensurate with the responsibility will demonstrate 
that cbninitment. 

2. Affirmative Action should take the form of developing the ^ _ 
organization's internal human resources and should be presented 
as an effort toward providing government with the personnel it_ 
needs to accountably discharge the organization's primary mission. 

3 Civil service regulations should be viewed as tools for 
institutionalizing Affirmative Action programs rather than 
excuses for not taking action. Requirements for competitive^ 
examinations, the raaintehahce of registers, or the rule ^of three 
make necessary that agencies be clear abaut what^ the, job requires 
in skills, how to adjust internal vs. external recruiting. ^and 
the necessity to tie together recruitment and selection. The 
personnel function is a staff support for the achievement of 

1 i ne programs . 

4 An effective grievance procedure within the agency will not 
only allow for the airing of complaints and their resolution 
but can serve as a means for identifying and rooting out the 
barriers to equal opportunity within the agency. 

5. Full Mrticipation by govirnment as weTl as^by individuals i? needed 
in community efforts to eliminate the conditions that give rise 
to discrimination against women and minorities. 

We no longer need to theorize or speculate about whether equal employment 
opportunity can be achieved. The to51i are in hand. Ironically, the task 
is mainly to avoid nurturing the forces resistant to change and injurious to 
good personnel pjraetiees. 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 



iO, How does Affirmative Action relate tp^ resource developrrent 
strategies in personnel administration? 



11. Illustrate how Affirmative Action Plans can be made more 
effect! ve . 



ill 
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ASSIGNMENT 

The following question should be answered as completely as possibli on 
sejaarate jJlper. Two copies of your responses should be mailed to the 
instructor. One copy will be" returned to you with the instructor's 
conments and the other will be retained as part of your course record. 

I^eiw-tew a mmbm oi Biz pzfuonnzl md/bh A^ilMailvj. 
Action dzpouUmzyvt a pubUc zxnployzn, Vl&cai,^ MUh thxU 
pm&on ihz acSnbuAJmUvt cMan^zi} Azpon^g.m^fjf^^ 
and empgowee, app^tdaxit, and ^upeAU^io-ig -te^pons^tx^ectte^ 
unde^ AU^cJanativz Action Plan. Compan.& whtt you i^d 
vaWi thz ii^auiijsh in thz moduZt. In poA^tcofcx^: 

7. Atiz&i ^z dzQJiiLZ bl coimUmzni to Ai^ijomtivz Action. 

2. SpzUiy hou) Mofik on Ai^^-vmaZivz AcXion AjnpKovz^ pzA- 
zomtzZ pfw.ctis.tii in tkz agmcy. 

3. Pinpoint Kzminlng pA.oblzm <vizai> [z.g., movzjnzM 
oi women and mihoAiXizi into kzif poUcy poi^tcom 
in Biz agznaj. ) 

4. P^tepote a itJmtzgy iox making Biz Ai^i^snativz Action 
pAjogJum In thJj> agzncy mofiz zHzcti-oz. 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 



Answer Key 

1. a. For most of United States history discrimination was: the hbrm. 

b. Reeonstruetibh was a brief ahti-discrimination interlude^ ^ 
e. The_ policy evolved from a reactive to a proactive position by the 
1960's. _ _ 

d. From a focus oh ehtrahce jobs, attention has turned_ to moving 
minorities and women into upper level and influential jobs. 

e. Anti -minorities and anti-women igyths help create an environment 
in which upward mobility is difficult. 

2. a. They are not fairly distributed across job categories. 

b. They are not in the positions of power at the upper levels. 

3. a. Minorities and women_are restricted to select occupations • 

b. Few women and minorities supervise men. 

c. Opportunities are primarily limited to headquarters and cities. 

d. Negative rnyths persist. 

4. a. They suggest (inaccurately) that they are less desirable employees, 
b. They suggest that women are not seeking government careers. 



5. a. Recruitment can be limited to word of mouth cortinuhi cations. 

b. Recruitment can be done only at a few schools. 

c. Illegal questions oh applications forms or in interviews may be asked. 



6. a. Congrf ssiohal investigatidri established that discrimiriation was 

• endemic in gdvertlmerit, 

b. USEEOC and USCSC mdriitor government for discriminatory patterns. 

c. Each agency performs a workforce utilization analysis. 



7. a. It is ah annual survey of the distribution of minorities and women 

by job categories. _j ^ 

b. It must bezturhed in annually be all state and local governments 
to the USEEOe. 

8. a. It details how gbverhmeht wil 1 act to eliminate discrimination an 

the effects that are expected, 
b. It is a result-oriented prograra with goals, timetables, specific 
actions and responsibilities, and a statement of comnitment. 

9. a. Authorization and resources are needed. 

b. dqbrestructuring and a full analysis of personnel practices are 
needed. 

c. Personnel must bempre closely linked to programming for Affinnative 
Action to be successful. 

id. a. People are respected as Important organization resources, 
b. It implies providing opportunities for upward mobility. 

11. a. Clear connrltments by the. executive officer need to be made. 

b. Positive relations with the USCSC need to be established. 

c. An effective grievance procedure needs to be Implemented. 
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KEY TERMS AND CONCEPTS 




test 


m 


Reliability 


m 


Validity 


• 


Written Tests 


• 


Performance Tests ; 


• 


Polygraph 



INTRODUCTION ' 

Now that Module 2 has given you a general understanding of the selection 
process* testing methods arid how they are utilized within the selection process 
will be described. This module pays particular attention to the technical 
procedures imposed upon testing methods as a result of civil rights legislation. 
This module will, therefore, be of special interest in conjunction with the 
preceding module on Affirmative Action. 
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LEARNING OBJECTIVES 



At the cbmpletibri of this module, you should be able to: 

1. Describe the factors which should be considered in selecting 
testing methods. 

2. Explain the meaning of the types of test validity^ especially as 
defined with the aid of the courts. 

3. Identify and describe the categories of tests that may be used in the 
selection process. 

4. Relate the types of test to situations in which they may be appro- 
priately used. 

5. Describe a testing process used in the selection of emjjlb^^ and 
analyze it to determine its strengths and weaknesses. 
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OVERVIEW 



Objectives 


Tasks 


Resources 


Evaluation 

- — y 


1. Describe the factors 
which should be con- 
sidered in selecting 
testing methods • 


Study Questions 
1.2 


Module Reading 
A 


Self _/ 


2. Explain the meahihg 
of the types of test 
validity especially 
as defined with the 
aid of the courts. 


Study Questions 
3,4 


Module Readings 
A,B 


Self 


3. Identify and describe 
the categories of 
tests that maybe used 
in the selection 
process. 


Study Questions 
5,5 


Module Reading 
G 


Self 


4, Relate the types of 
test to the situations 
In which they may be 
appropriately used. 


Study Questions 
6,7,8 


Module Reading 

e 


Self 


5. Describe a testing 
process used in the 
selection of employees 
and analyze it to 
detehnihe its 
strengths and weak- 
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A. FAereRS tq gonsider wren selecting testing methods 

A test, as defined by Webster's New Gollegiate Dictidharyi is "a critical 
examination, observation, or evaluation." (1973, p- 1205) According to this 
definition, we are all tested daily by our supervisors, friends, and family. 
Yeti most people continue to perceive a test only as a pencil and paper ex- 
amination. Tests, however, can be anything from the standard written exami- 
ihatibri to the 30b interview to manipulative or performahce tasks or even a 
physical examination. The specific type of test which is selected for use will 
depend oh a variety of considerations, which are addressed in the following 
sections of this module. 

Ah examination is a tool for measuring or evaluating a sample of behavior 
which IS thought to be an acceptable basis for the prediction of future behavior. 
(Stahli 1971i p. 117) In other words the general rule of thumb is: the factors 
being measured sho uld be job related, and the examinatibri process should measure 
what it purports to measure. Such a general rule is helpful in gaining an 
understanding of the overall requirements, yet, it is not enough. Testing is 
one of the "hotest" personnel issues * and a more detailed discussion of factors 
to consider when selecting testing methods will assist the student in under- 
standing the complexities of the testing issue. 

There are nine basic eonsideratidris which should be kept in mind when 
selecting testing methods. Each factor is of particular significance, and each 
of them should be present if the organizations goal is to develop effective 
testing methods. 

1. Context: Context refers to the objective of selection^- The position 
for which individuals will be choosen (via external hire, transfer, or 
prbmotldn) must be determined before the means to evaluate the applicants 
suitability can beestablished. The tool_(test} utilized to achieve 
the: selection (goal J of a production worker will be different than the 
tool utilized tb select an employee for an accounting manager's position. 

2. Criteria: This factbr relates to the identification of_the basicnecessary 
skills, knowledge, and abil ities which an 'appl icant must possess in order 
to perform the indicated task. In other wdrdSi testing methods will be 
determined on the basis bf what is to be measured. 

3. Objectivity: Objectivity is needed to insure that hdh-job-related _ 
factors such as race, sex, religion, etc. are screened out of the testing 
method. ' 9 
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A. Reliability: Tests should prove ret jable. _ That is, be 
consistent. .Individuals taking the tests on different occasions should 
receive essentially the same scores each time. 



S» Organization and Standardization: Selection methods should be formalized* 
The testing program should be approved and sponsored by top management. 
Alsds standardized policies and procedures should operate at all times 
to assure equity and to assist in achieving validity. 

6. Available Labor Market: The pool of avai^lable labor Will affect selection 
methods* If the market is tight and there_i_s a limited number of _ 
qualified applicants, employers may 5e forced to lower selection standards. 
It then follows that, if the tests actually measured gob-related criteria 
and if the standards were initially set at the minimally acceptable 

level and_subsequently lowered, - the organization must implement training 
procedures to improve_the skills of the marginal 1y_qual if ied_individuals 
they are forced to hire. If on the other _hand, the '[a.bqr market is 
loose andlarge numbers of _ worker^, including_ those more highly skilled^ 
are available, testing standards may be raised (as long as they are Kept 
in line with job-relatedness j to avoid testing large numbers of applicants. 

7. Cost of Possible Testing Methods: Cost utility is a factor which must 
alsobe considered. The tests used in the selectiqnprqcess shquldb 

no more costly than that which is necessary to produce effective results. 
An expensive battery of tests combined with extensive interviewing pro- 
cedures for a messenger position would not be utilizing the organization's 
resources as effectively in this instance as simpler less costly methods 
which also produce the desired results. 

8. Face. Val idi ty: thetest chosen to assist with the selection process 
should have face validity. That is i the procedures should appear sound. 
Being technically adequate is not enough; those who observe or participate 
in the process should perceive it as plausible . 

9. Test Validity: Test validity refers to the extent to which a test actually 
measures what it purports to measure. Atthis time perfect validity has 
hot been achieved; however, reasonable validity. for some tests has been 
established. Without information on a tests validity, an organization 
would be doing just as well to flip a coin on each applicant. 



STUDY QUESTieNS 

1, Place a check mark in front of the following examples which you think 
could be used as a test. 

a ) proof-readi ng a 1 etter 

b) swimming 150 yards 

c) reading a book _ __ _ , 

d) interviewing a long-time resident of your neighborhood 

e) taking your own temperature 
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2- What problems if any^ might occur if an drgahizatidh did not consider 
any one of the precedirig factors in its selection of testing methods? 
[Answer this question for each factor taking them one at a time-] 



B, PROBLEMS WITH TEST VALIDATION 

Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 was an attempt to end discrimination 
in employment practices. Since that date, many legislated and adjudicated regulations 
and guidelines have appeared to further define employment practices, the following 
Amicus Curiae (friend of the Court) brief submitted by the American Psychological 
Association in King v. Georgia Power presents a concise statement on the problems 
of utilizing and validating tests. Special attention should be paid to the sections 
on The Role of Aptitude Tests in Employee Selection (the "touchstone'* or basis for 
utilizing tests) and the types of and principles for validation. 
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INTEREST OP THE EXECUTiyE_ COMMITTED 

INDUSTRIAL ASD ORGANIZATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY (DIVISION 14) , 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION * 

The Executive Committee of the Division of Industrial 
and Organizational Psychology is the elected governing body 
of a professional association of approximately 1100 members. 
This Division is one of the specialized professional associa- 
tions within the American Psychological Association (APA) which 
is the major professional psychological association in the 
United States. The stated objectives of the APA as set forth 
in its by-laws include the desire to advance psychology as a 
science and as a means of promoting human welfare through the en- 
dorsement of high standards of scientific, and ethical conduct and 
the dissemination of psychological knowledge to promote the pubii 
welfare 

A traditional matter of interest to the Division's member 
ship is the use of psychological tests and other measurement de- 
vices in employee selection and utilization. Members of Division 
14 who work in this aspect of the profession are involved in 
problems of test development and selection / validation procedures 
and the operational use of tests in employee selection, placement 
and promotion. 

* This brief is filed pursuant to the direction of this Court 
dated July 26, 19 72. 

Neither the Executive Committee/ nor the^ members^of 
the Committee have any direct interest in the outcome of this 
litigation . 
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INTRODUGTORY STATEMENT 



Aithough psychologists did not invent tests, they have 
focused upon them in many forms and in many situations from 
educational/ to military and employment contexts. As early as 
1890 James Mckeen Cattell described tests he was using in ah 
effort to demonstrate a relationship between test scores and per- 
fbrinahc^ in college. By 1901 this effort was far enough along 

to have produced data on correlations between mental ability tests 

- _ 2 _ __ 

and academic performance at Columbia University, Shortly there- 
after > research turned to problems of employee selection/ so that 

by 19 23, M. Freyd was able to offer an extensive review of the 

_ _ 3 

requirements for competent test validation- 

in 19 54, committees of the APA, the American Educational 
Research Association, and the National Council on Measurement in 
Education collaborated to prepare a professional summary of recom- 
mendations for the use of test developers and publishers.^ There- 
after, a joint committee of members of the three associations cdn- 
SQlidated, modified, and revised these publications in an attempt 
to present working guideposts and ideals to those involved in 



1. Even Plato had advocated military. aptitude tests _ centuries 

before they were considered by Galton and Cattell. 
2r HULL, APTITUDE TESTING (19285 , 

3. ^ Much of this • analysis is still cjuite sound, focusing dh such 

basic concerns as job analysis^ sound treati^nt of statistical 
data, and the selection of an^^ of per- 

for»ance-against^which--to compare the test results^ FREYD, M. , 
Measurement^^n -Vocational Selection t An Outline of Research 
Procedure, 2-J.PESS. RES. ^215-49^ 268^84, 377^85 (1923) 

4, Technical R e commend a t i ons for Psychologi eaj^Tests-and biagn^s- 
tic Techniques , PSYCH, BULL. 1-38, 51 (Supp> 1954) ; 
lecfanical-Reconimendations for Achievement- Tests (American Re- 
search Assoc. Wash. D.C., 1955) reprinted in BUROS, O.K. 
TESTS IN PRINT 367-91 (1961) . 

u 
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preparing and distributing tests. The ctaimination of this effort 



was the APA S tandairds For Educational and Psychological Tests 
and Manuals % 

Contemporaneous with these endeavors were the legal 
developments in the areas of civil rights in general and fair 
employment in particular. The public and legislative furor which 
surrounded the decision of a hearing examiner for the Illinois 
Fair Employii^nt Practices eommissibn in Myart v. MotorQla Co .,^ 
finding certain empibymeht tests to be culturally biased^ led to 
the enactment of Section 703(h) of Title VII of the Givil Rights 
Act of 1964. This section permits the utilization of "any pro- 
fessionally developed ability test provided that such test, its 
administration or action upon the result is not designed, in- 
tended, or used to discriminate because of race, color, religion, 
sex or national origin."^ 



5. American Psycholpgical Association, Standards For Educational 
and Psycfiologix^l Tests and Manuals (Wash. , D.C. , 1966) fherein- 
after AgA St:4n<3ardsj " 

6. The opinion is reprinted at lib Cong. Rec. 5662-64 (1964). 
For a more detailed discussion of the decision and the legis- 
lative liistoryit provoked see Wilson, A Second Look at Griggs 
y. Duke Poygr Company; ^ Rugiinations on Job Testing, piscrimina- 
tlQn, ahc[-fe^ the Federal Courts , 58 U. VR. L. REV. 
844, 652' t 19/2) ; Note, Developments in the Law - Employment 
Discrimination and Title Vli of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
84 HARV, REV. 1109, 1123 U971) • 

?• Section 703 (h) provides in pertinent part: 

(h) Notwithstanding any other provision of this siabchapter 
. . • nor shall it be an unlawful entployment practice for an 
employer to give and to act upon the results of any prpfes- 
si bhally developed ability test provided that such test^ its 
administration or action upon the results is not designed^ in- 
tended or used to discriminate because of race, color, reli- 
gion, sex or national origin. 
42 U.S.C. I2000e-2(h) . 
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Both the general language of the provision and the 
legislative history surrounding its adoption reflect the then- 
current, and rather simplistic , understanding that general apti- 
tude tests were inherently useful to ah employer in selecting 
"good" employees. In an attempt to amplify the meaning of 

Section 703(h)/ in 1966 the EEOC issued its initial guidelines 

- — 9 

on Employment Testing Procedures. This ddcuraent, as revised in 

1970/ begins by articulating ah endorsement of properly utilized 

tests but immediately reflects the Gorranission ' s impression that 

tests are ffequehtiy used inappropriately.^^ 

8"! See Wilson^ supra r note 6 at 857. - ^ 
9. EEGC/ Guide lx nes on E mplo yment-^^^ting Pracedur^s (August 24, 
1966) . These Guidelines were revised and superseded in 1970. 
EEOC/ Guidelines on- Employee— Selects Procedures (revised) _ • 
35 Fed. Reg. 12333, 29 C.F.R. Sec. 1607. All references to EEOC 
Guidelines in the remainder of this brief will be to the 1970 
revision. 

lb. The "Statement of Purpose" of the 1970 Guidelines provides : 

(a) The guidelines in this part are based oh the 
belief that properly validated and standardized 
employee selection procedures can significantly 
contribute to the implementation of nohdiscrimiha- 
tory personnel policies, as required by Title VII 
•••• _ ___ 

(b) An examination of charges of discrimination 
filed with the Cdtninissioh and an: evaluation of the 
results of the Commission's compliance activities 
has revealed a decided increase in total test 
usage and a marked increase in doubtful testing 
practices which/ based oh_buf experience/ tend to 
have discriminatory effects^ . . ^ 

It has also become clear that in many_instances 
persons are^using tests_as the_basis for employ- 
ment decisions without evidence that they are 
valid predictors of employee performance. . . , 

29 e.F.R. Sec. 1607. 1(a), (b) . 
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As noted above ^ the Executive Committee of Division 14 
is interested in the promotion of the highest standards of 
technical competence in employment testing. Since the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court in Griggs v, Duke Power Co >/^'^ 
it has become clear that judicial, legislative, and administrative 
actions will have a pervasive impact on actual day-to-day 
practices iri the field of employment testing. For example, 
despite ^professional pleas for test validation dating back more 
than half a century, many industrial and governmental users of 
psychological tests nevier validated their use of these selection 
devices. However, following Griggs , test users must either 
abandon their testing programs or attempt to demonstrate their 
legality if they disproportionately reject applicants in groups 
protected by Title VII. Earlier, a poorly-conceived or defec- 
tively implemented selection program was the subject of profes- 
sional criticism; now, it may be against the law. 

The Griggs decision was the first attempt by the Supreme 
Court to address the highly complex problem of employee selec- 
tion procedures. Although it agreed with the EEOC Guidelines' 

- 12 

recommendation that tests be "related" to job performance 
it did not enter the thicket of validation, or even adopt or 
recommend any specific method or standard for measuring whether 



11, 401 U.S. 424 (1971) . 

12. Id. at 431. 
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tests are in fact "related" to the 30b. Therefore > the burdin 
of explic^tidh and iinplenientation of the Supreme Court's ruling 
has fallen bh the lower federal courts. 

Because the parties^^ in the present case have placed 
squarely before this Court the issue of supplying the working 
standards for establishing validity or "job relatedness" of 
employment testing programs, it is highly likely that this 
Court's decision will have a significant impact on future 
judicial determinations and consequently on the pragmatic value 
pf personnel testing as ah employee selection device. 

The Executive Committee of Division 14 believes that the 
record in this proceeding is both confused and confusing. More- 
over, the parties oh each side of this controversy, as advocates. 



13, The Court did note the deference to be accorded the provi- 
sion of the 1966 EEOC Guidelines which required that employ- 
ment tests be "job related," because this interpretation 
squared with the Court's review of the legislative history 
of the Act. However, the Court made no attempt at that time 
to evaluate the persuasiveness of the administrative and 
technical provisions of those Guidelines or the 1970 re- 
vision. As the Court explained in conclusion: 

From the sum of the legislative history relevant 
in this case the cbnclusibh is inescapable that the 
EEOC's construction of Sec. 76 3 (h[ to require that 
Employment tests be job related comports with con- 
gressional intent. 

401 U.S. at 436. 

14. The Psychological Cdrpdratibn, as fimieus Curiae , has also 

pressed for a determination of this issue "I tSrief at p. 16) . 
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have framed their arguments on some of the most crucial issues 
in terms which tend to overstate, or understate/ the legal and 
psychological principles which should govern the resolution of 
these issues. For this reason, the Gommittee will attempt to 
reduce the confusion on some of these issues by offering its 
concept of sound principles which should be considered in eval- 
uating a testing program or validation study. 

The positions taken by the Cominittee are not for the 
purpose of endorsing or challenging the arguments made by any 
party, although it does realize that its recommendations may 
reflect on the .merit of portions of those arguments. 

Notwithstanding its independence from the interests of 
any party, this brief does advocate certain points of view: 

(a) valid employment procedures will promote 
equality; 

(b) procedures of known or knowable validity will 
do so more effectively than will procedures of 
urkhown or obscure validity; 

(c) the technology which has been developed for the 
validation of employment tests can serve to make 
properly developed and used tests effective 
vehicles for achieving equality of employment 
opportunity; 

(d) there are certain basic levels of professional 
competence which should be_maihtained in vali- 
dating tests , however , there is no single 
method of validation to the exclusion of others; 

(e) the attainment of professional acceptability in 
validating tests is not an absolute or an "all- 
or-nothing" proposition . 
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(f) the courts should adopt a standarci for establish- 
ing whether tests are reasonably related to a 
person's capability to meet the job needs of the 
employer; such a standard should demand meaningful 
proof of relationship to legitimate employer needs 
yet be flexible enough to permit the continued 
utilization of standardized selection devices—- 
devices which may. offer an effective method of 
ensuring that employTnent is obtained on the basis 
qualification for the job or jobs in question 
rather than on the basis of subjective, and pos- 
sibly biased, judgments. 



One of the first EEOC research reports on the issue of 
testing and fair employment concluded: 

Authorities in the field of psychological testinghave 
suggesting several proposals for mitigating the effects 
of unintentional types of discrimination against minor- 
ity groups. We have examined the various proposals and 
have concluded that careful selection and administering 
of tests and validation of the testing instrument with- 
in axi industrial setting^ may be the most desirable 
means to achieve the goal of full utilization of the 
nation's human resources^ 
Wallace^ P, ^ Kissinger^ P:. > Reynolds^ B., Testing of .Minor - 
ity Group Applicants for Employment 3, in PERSONNEL TESTING 
AND EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY (EEOC, Wash, D.C. 1970) 
(emphasis in original) • 
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ARGtJMENT 
i . 

THE ROLE OP APTITUDE TESTS IN EMPLOYEE SELECTION 

The basic aim of any selection process is to meet an 
employer's workforce requirements by drawing upon the available 
labor supply. This aim can be broken down into the fundamental 
components of identifying an employer's busineiss needs and seek- 
ing those persons who can meet them. If the purity of this sim- 
plistic cihalysis could be maintained, many of the knottiest 
problems of equal employment would be resolved, because de- 
cisions which rely upon biased> subjective, or irrelevant appli- 
cant evaluations are also decisions which do not focus on the 
true business heeds of the employer • 

The definition of the employee attributes which ah 
employer •'heeds'* will vary, depending upon the nature of his 
business. A company with high safety requirements based upon 
responsibility for public safety may focus heavily upon con- 
sistent adherence to safety rules and practices. Ah employer 
faced with significant workforce turnover has a legitimate need 
to seek employees who will remain on the job. For other 
employers, safety and tenure may be of less importance, while 
sheer volume productivity and speed are important to meet narrow 
profit margins. Volume may be sacrificed for quality control in 
some businesses. Still others may invest significant time and 
money in training programs which are necessary to job proficiency; 
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their obvious interest is in finding employees who can complete 

^ ] g 

and benefit from relevant training programs • 

These brief examples demonstrate that different employers 
legitimately focus upon different individual or combined em- 
ployee behaviors which are relevant to their business operations 
Therefore, in utilizing personnel selection devices, including 
t3Sts, each employer may be seeking different information about 
prospective employees. This is precisely what the Supreme Coart 
intended when it noted that "any tests used must measure the 
person for the 30b and not the person in the abstract." More- 
over, this concept of a relation to job performance and the 
actual needs of the employer formed the basis for the Supreme 
Court's definition of the term "business necessity": 



16. The EEOe Guidelines recognize this necessity for latitude 
in the selection of appropriate criteria: 

(3) The work_behavi6rs or other criteria 
of employee adequacy which the test is in- 
tended to predict or identify must be fully 
described; . . .Such criteria may include 
measures other than actual work proficiency, 
such as training time , supervisory ratings , 
regularity of attendance and tenure. 

29 C.F.R. Sec. 1607.5 (b) (3). _ See Davis v^ Washington, 

Supp. , Civil No. 1086-70 (D .D .C . _ July 31 , _ 19 72 ) ; 

Buckner y, Goodyear Tire and Rubber. Co 339 F. Supp. 1108, 
1115_(N.D. Ala. 1972) 7_Spurlock V. United Airlines, Inc., 
330 F.Supp. 228, 235 (D. Colo. 1971). 

17. Griggs , 401 U.S. at 436. 
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The toachstone xs basihess necessity . If 
an employment practice which operates to 
exclude Negroes cannot be shown to be_ 
related to job-per£onna,p_c_e, y the practice 
is prohibited. J- 3 

When an employer turns his focus from the heeds of his business 
to hdn-business-related bases for employraeht decisions he no 
longer meets the legal requirement of Gri22§.' 2£ ^he basic 
goal for sound personnel selection. 

it should be noted that the Supreme Court's definition 
of business necessity in the context of employee selection as 
"related" to job heeds is distinguishable from the use of this 
term in other contexts where Ibwer 'couirts have spoken in terms 
of the "employer's burden to demonstrate that "no acceptable 
alternative policies or practices" are available. To be sure, 
if an employer can demonstrate that his current selection pro- 
cedures assess whether his new hires are able to absorb train- 
ing, thereby reducing the time and cost of training, or increase 
productivity or reduce turnover, he has demonstrated that his 
employment procedures are truly related to achieving his 
operational objectives. It is precisely this reasonable approach 
to determining the needs of a business which must be the guide- 
post for applying the business necessity concept in the context 

TT. 401 U.S, at 431 (emphasis addea) . 

19. E.g. united States v. Bethlehem Steel: Corp. , 446 F.2d 6o2, 
662 (2d Cir^ 1971) ; Robinson v. P. tbrillard COrp^, 444 
P. 2d 791, 798 (4th Cir. 1971) ; tocal 189 > United Paper- 
makers & Paperworlcers v. United States, 416 P. 2d 980,989 
(5th Cir. 1969), cert denied , 397 U.S. 919 (1970). 
See Pi 36 for a discussion of this concept 
in the context of the EEOC Guidelin es. 
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of employee selection. 

Once the employer has determined what his relevant needs 
are in terms of business operations, he should turn to a per- 
sonnel selection procedure which attempts to predict an 
applicant's capability to meet those needs. When he takes this 
step/ there are three basic questions which are to be answered 
in evaluating the relevance/ and legality/ of his procedure; 

(aj Is there any reliable relationship between: 

the information an employer obtains through his 
employment tests and the job-related business 
considerations (e.g. / training time/ produc- 
tivity) he is seeking to accommodate? 

(b) if SO/ what is the extent of that relation- 
ship/ and how useful is it? 

(c) What use should be made of the relationship/ 
i.e, how should it be applied in making de- 
cisions about individual appiicahts? * 



These are the questions ah employer should ask when reviewing 
his selection program/ and they are the some questions to be 
resolved in the process of validating that program. 

il. 

VALIDATING EMPLOYMENT TESTS 
A. THE AVAILABLE TECHNIQUES 

in the context of employment testing/ to "validate" a test 
or any other selection tool is merely to conduct research or to 
investigate its use. The crucial point to remember is that any 



20. For ah aberrant application of the business necessity con- 
cept see Johnson V. Pike Corp^ / 332 F. Supp. 490 (CD. Cal. 
19 71i For critical comment on the aberration see Wilson / 
supra / note 6 at 850; 85_HARV. L. REV. 1482 (1972) . For a 
commentary concerning thelegislative history of Section 
703(h) and the Sriggs Court's failure to utilize the strict 
business necessity test offered in Local 189 / supra note 19/ 
see Wilson/ supr^ note 6 at 854 n. 62. 

C/ 
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test is hot valid or "invalid** per se^ but must be evaluated in 
the setting in which it is used. £t is the way a test is utilized 

in the empioyment process which determines whether it is producing 

21 

meaningful results for the employer i 

In conducting validation of a test or test battery , there are 
several different research techniques which can be utilized to 
ascertain the validity of their current or proposed use. 

One is criterion- related validity , which may be either pre- 
dictive validity or concurrent validity. Predictive and con- 
current validity are distinguished by the difference in time be- 
tween obtaining scores oh the test and obtaining scores or 
ratings on the job-related criterion (e.g., measures or produc- 
tivity > absenteeism) . 

If applicants are tested^ hired, exposed to the job or 
relevant training in question, and then rated on the criterion , 
the employer has utilized the predictive validation technique, 
if employees who are on the job are tested and rated on the cri- 
terion (e.g., supervisory ratings of proficiency) without any 
meaningful interval between the two, the concurrent validation 
technique has been employed. Both concurrent and predictive 
criterion-related studies cjuantify the relationship between test 

scores and the criterion which has been selected as relevant to 

- 22 

the employer ' s needs . 

21"; A rather complete list of definitions of terms utilized in^ 

discussing the validation process are contained_in_the_ Appen- 
dix to this brief. Where appropriate, they have been amplified 
to focus on the particular problems discussed in this proceed- 
ing. _ _ ______ 

22. As rioted at pp. 9-10 supr^ , the criterion or criteria with 

which test scores can be compared can vary depending upon the 

job-related measure which is impprtamt to the employer 

(e.g.^ quality of production, training time, tenure, speed, 
or some combination thereof) . 
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Other research techniques are used to evaluate content and 

cbnstruct^j^^ as those terms are mentioned in the EEOC Gulda - 

23 2 4 

lines and discussed in the APft Standards. Essentially, they 

rely upon professional evaluations or inferences which support 

the conclusion that a particular skill, knowledge, of other 

_ _ _ _ _ . _ _ 25 

characteristic is measured by the test in question. 



23. 29 C.F.R. Sec. 1607.5(a). 

24. APA, Standards , Sections 03, C7, See Appendix to this brief, 
for a definition of each term. 

25. in many situations it is possible to develop a test which is 
itself_a sample of the kinds of performance required on a 
job. An example frequently of fered is _ the dictation-typing, 
test which reproduces an important aspect of a stehographer's 
job. A^dexterity test which reproduces motions actually 
required in an assembly operation may also serve as an 
example. Such tests are said to have content validity, that 
is, they sample actual job content with satisfactory validity. 
No coefficient is necessary to demonstrate the validity of 
such tests. 

In other situations^ the test may measure a trait deemed 
necessary to ieara_or to perform ce^^ tasks but does not 
directiy_assess performance on these tasks. (e.g., measuring 
psychoTOtor ability rather t^ actual performance of _ 
production line tasks involving removing defective products 
from a_moving conveyor belt) . in such a situation, construct 
validation would be appropriate , particularly where criterion- 
related validity may not be feasible . Criterion-related 

validation is not feasibly- where 'imports 

formance are so intangible that they cannot be measured 
competently, or where there, is severe restriction of range 
on test scores for the sample in the study, or where the 
number of cases is too small.. The point is that a well- _ 
developed hypothesis of a relationship between a specified: 
kind of performance and a specified trait, based oh careful 
background study of job, situations, and prior research 
may well be superior to an inadequate criterion-related study. 
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B. THE PROFESSIONAL AND LEGAL STANDARD 

At this point, it is appropriate to relate these technical 
definitions of "validity" to the Griggs standard of "job-related" 
selection devices. From a technical and legal point of view, a 
test/ test battery^ or other assessment device is "job- related" 
if either of two sets of conditions are met: 



(1) there: is cbmpeteht evidence of a usetul degree 
of criterion-related validity arrived at by 
con^arihg test or 6ther_scbres against a : 
criterion which has been shown by the employer 
to be legitimately based in his business heeds; 
or 

(2) there is competent evidence of conten or_ construct 
validity in tdie test _being studied and evidence 

^ from a careful analysis of the job_ that the skill or 



If either of these conditions are met, the employer has demon- 
strated that the selection device he is using, or contemplates 
using, is "job-related" in that it provides information which 

reasonably enables him to evaluate "the person for the job and not 

26 

the person in the abstract." 

C. PRINCIPLES FOR SOUND CRITERION- RELATED VALIDATION 

Because the issues in this case focus upon the technique of 
criterion-related validation, the remaining discussion will be 
directed primarily to the principles to be considered in presenting 
the "competent evidence" which is necessary to establish that type 
of validity. This does not necessarily imply a preference for 

2^. Sr^gqs , ?0l U.S. at 436. 
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that technique for establishing the validity of employment tests. 
To the contrary^ as noted above/ a study demonstrating content or 
construct validity based on skills or traits relevant to the job 
may be far more satisfactory than a criterion- related study using 

questionable criterion measures or a small number of cases in the 

27 

Study sample. 

The following analysis will discuss four basic considerations 
involved in using employment tests and subjecting them to criterion- 
related validation: (1) selecting tests and research procedures 
to validate them; (2) reviewing the context in which the study will 
be done; (3) selecting the criteria against which to compare test 
perform^ce and collecting the data; and (4) interpreting the data 
obtained in the study. 

I . C hoices of Tests and Research grdcedures 

a. Choices of tests / test -battertesy and oth^^^s^s^^s^ment 
techniques (including the assessment of job per fo^ance) should be 
based on a knowledge of^rganlza^ti^bnai n^^ job 
analysis , 

Such study of organizational problems is necessary for the 
sensible designation of the kinds of employee behavior or per- 
foirinance on the job that needs to be predicted. In some situations 
it may be crucial to predict how well or how quickly a new employee 
can learn a task that is prerequisite to the performance of job 
duties. In other settings ^ worker persistence or motivation may 
be of prime concern; therefore, the appropriate criterion measure 
may be attendance or survival on the job. In still others, it may 

27. See discussion in note 25 supra . 
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be more important to predict quality of level of production after 
oh-'tha-jbb experience i 

Ah analysis of jobs or organizational needs provides infor- 
mation and insigftt heeded to designate the important aspects of 
perforrnahce and training and to develop or decide upbh methods 
of measuring them. It also provides clues from which a knowledge- 
able test user can designate the kinds of applicant characteristics 
likely to predict these important work-related behaviors. The 
principle is that yiy measures, be they tests, application blanks, 
interviews, production records, ratings, or other assessment 
techniques used in a validation study, be chosen on the basis of 
careful study of situations and jobs. 

Such study gives rise to meaningful and defensible hypotheses 
about characteristics important for effective employee performance. 
Validation is most likely to be fruitful where hypotheses are 
formulated and measures selected on the basis of thorough study. 

b. The mejbhbds of gathering and analyzing data chosen for 
validation research should be consistent with the expected or 
recommended use of the results . 

If tests are to be used solely for preliminary screening, 
it would be inappropriate to administer tests for validation only 
to those who have passed all other employment hurdles; rather, 
validation data should be collected at approximately that point 
in the selection process where tests will he used in practice. 

if a battery b£ tests is to be used> the method of data 
analysis should be consistent with the use to be made of the 

lis 
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scores in acttaai employment practice. For example/ if "unit 
weights" are to be used in practice (i.e./ if test scores are to 
be added without giving one test any more weight in forming a 
composite score than is given to any other test) / it is inappro- 
priate in the study to use a multiple correlation technique which 
tells how valid the composite scores would have been if / for 
example/ scores oh one test were to be weighted (multiplied by) 
•47> another weighted 2.16/ and still another given a negative 
weight/ -1.05. 

ft multiple cutting score requires that an applicant pass 
each test in a battery. This approach is called "non-compensatory'* 
since scoring high on one test will not compensate for a small 
deficiency on another. This is a common and defensible opera- 
tional practice particularly where one or more of the tests in 
the battery seeks to measure a threshold or important requisite 
for job performance (e.g./ exceptional motor reflex speed may 
not compensate for poor judgment or spatial relations capabilities 
in a surgeon) . Another commonly used approach is multiple 
correlation/ where there are many ways to arrive at the same 
composite score--even a zero score on one test may not prevent 
an applicant from having an acceptable composite score if his score 
on another test with a heavy weight is high enough. The multiple 
correlation approach is therefore called "compensatory." The 
point is that it would be inappropriate to use the composite score 
technique for validation where the multiple cutting score require-- • 
ment is used in practice/ unless the purpose of the study were to 
consider adoption of the new technique if it proves sound. 
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Empioyrnent tests are most often used to make predictions ; 
if validation procedures tasg- concurreiitly- avail only , 
the- v^idation^ repdrt^sfaould- eropfaasize-that^^^ , 

Although predictive validity and concurrent validity are 
different, so that the one is not equivalent to or an estimate of 
the other, both tradition and the EEOC Guidelines allow the use 
of concurrent validity statements in lieu of predictive validity 
statements. This merely reflects the serious practical diffi- 
culties often encountered in attempts to conduct predictive studies 
Nevertheless/ if and when predictive studies become reasonably 
possible, they should be done to firmly establish the predictive 
nature of employment devices. 

Where a predictive study is done, the time elapsing between 
the test administration and the collection of criterion data 
should be reported; if either test or criterion data are collec- 
ted over a period of time, beginning and ending dates should be 
specified. 

d. Standardized procedures^ JhouM-be- folio adminis - 
. terihg-ahd Scoring- ^ests . 

Important aspects of test administration procedure, such as 
time limits or instructions given to those tested, are ordinarily 
prescribed in the test manual. Occasionally, an organization 
may have reason to develop its own standard procedures. in either 
case, validity information should be based on test data obtained 
in a standardized manner consistent with actual or recommended 
test use. Standard procedures may also include standard policies, 
such as policies governing the eligibility for testing, the time 
or circumstances under which tests will be offered, etc. 
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2. Interpretations of Crtterlbh-'Related Vaiidity 

a* Statements about validity should refer to tfie vaiidity 
of particular interpretations ox of particular^ypes of test 




It is incorrect to use the tanqualified phrase "the validity 
of the test." No test is valid for all purposes or in all situa- 
tions without reference to the context in which it will be used* 
Any study of validity is pertinent to only a few of the possible 
uses of, or inferences from, the test scores. A given test may 
be valid as a predictor of performance on some jobs but not on 
others, it may be valid for predicting some aspects of performance 
but not for others, and it may be valid for predicting ah aspect 
of performance for some people (e.g., apprentices) but hot for 
others (e.g./ journeymen). Therefore, the scope of the study 
(jobs, sample, performance sought to be predicted) should be 
stated. 

It is also incorrect (although convenient) to state that a 
use of the test "is valid." Such language implies that vaiidity 
e i th^rHi xis t s" o~r"does iT~obs"curei"^he"^^^^^ ct~^hat va 1 idi t y 

is found in varying degrees. 

b. Validity coefficients refer to the sitiiations in which 
they are obtained . 

This does not mean that validity cannot be generalizabie 
across an industry, or across a multi-unit employer. it means 
that the validity coefficient should not be generalized to 
populations with characteristics, situational context variables, 
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or measurement criteria different from those in which it was 
obtained. 

For example; tests for which claims of content validity 
are made may deal with job content (e.g., typing from dictation) 
common to many situations, and the claims of content validity 
may therefore have wide generality • In criterion-related 
validity statements / to which this principle specifically is 
directed f the extent of background research in reasonably 
similar situations (e.g., jobs and applicant populations are 
comparable) may be convincing enough/ and the difficulties iri 
conducting local validation great enough (e.g./ small local 
samples) / that the test user will be justified in tnakihg 
generalizations of validity. However*/ when possible/ valida- 
tion should be done in the context in which the results are to 
be used. 

c. The s a mp l e emp l oyed in a v a lidit y-s tudy and the 
condit ions-^i nder which test i ng is done shou l d b e con si stea t 
with r45commended^^te st use and should be described sufficient ly 
Hgor-the— reader to--judge-^^w^ 

tinent to the situation i^v ^icb th^ ^ests^re actually u^ 
Characteristics of the people being tested/ and of the 
general conditions of testing/ help to define the situation to 
which a statement of validity applies. Therefore / a validity 
report should provide infoirmation such as: 
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a description of variables which might be 
related to the qiiality tested/ such as age , 
sex^ socio-economic status ^ ethnic identi- 
fication^ or level of education; any selective 
factor determining the composition of the 
sample should be indicated;. 

if the validation sample is made tip of 
records acctainulated or maintained haphazard- 
ly, the report should so state; validity 
data based upon incomplete recbirds may hot 
be representative of either employees or 
applicants or any other specifiable popu- 
lation; 

the desscriptibn of the sample used in 
research should include information about 
the reasons for any eliminated cases. 

d. ft test user, should state- _tfae-^eas6ha -£Q^any^^ 
score that might be used^ as-a-basis^br-decisions . 

In situations where a cutting score is adopted , it 
should be designated with care. It should not be so high/ as a 
rule/ that the range of scores among those selected is too re- 
stricted to permit evidence of validity to be found in future 
samples which will be used for contemplated criterion-related 
studies. 

Jfhateve r th e^-4evel /^Jiere -4sho^u4^^b^^^^ 



reason. The cutting score might be defended in terms of the 
predicted level of performance desired/ in terms of the minimum 
score necessary to assure an adequate flow of new employees/ 
or in terms of levels of mastery. The recoiranendation is that 
test users avoid purely arbitrary cutting scores that can neither 
be explained nor defended. 
3. The Use of Criterion Measures 

a. Criterion measures should be described completely 
and accurately; whenever feasible/ the description shbiald-cajLl 

lis 
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attention to-impc^^nt-^s the criterion 

raea^ure does not describe and to irrelevant factors likely to 
affect it . 

The usefulness of a statement of criterion-related 
validity is limited by the adequacy of the criterion used. For 
most employment situations, the best criterion measure is 
probably one that can be evaluated in terms of content validity, 
stach as work sample or other achievement measure interpreted in 
terms of d^Tree of competence rather than in terms of relative 
standing. Supervisory ratings, which are appropriate and more 
commonly used, should be described in terms of the information 
they attempt to obtain and the method in which such information 
is to be collected- 

b . A-cr-i^e^riQn^meas4are should be evaluated in terms 
o^:^ ev4denGe of its validity . 

Investigations should be made of potential sources of 
criterion contamination. For example, the length of time a 
supervisor has knovm different people may influence his ratings 
inappropriately/ or the ages of various machxnes may contaminate 
production figures. Also, the basis for judgments of the 
relevance of criterion content should be clearly set forth. The 
relevance of the criterion is ordinarily established with 
reference to business operational needs and job analysis in- 
formation, which identify crucial aspects of employee behavior 
and present arguments about the adequacy of the criterion in 
reflecting them. 
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c. Criterion measures shbuid be obtained ihdeperidehtly 
of test scores; the report should indicate precautions 
taken to avoid contamihatioh of the criterion by khovr ledge of 
test^ performance > 

This principle applies primarily to ratings as cri- 
teria. Where the criterion is based on judgment, the report 
should state whether the test data were available to the rater 
or were in any other way capable of influencing the judgments. 
If there is a likelihood of such influence, the report should 
clearly indicate that reported validities may be spuriously 
high. 

4. Statistical Analysis of Data 

a. Basic descriptive statistics should be reported for 
the validation sample, including the number of cases / 
measures of central tendency -and variability for both test 
and criterion,^ jind descriptions of the shapes of the distribu- 
tions' for both measures . 

Validity studies based oh fewer than fifty cases, 
or on S2unples with unusual distributions of measures, are 
likely to be more lohreliable. A general rule (other things 
being equal) is that the more cases available the more reliable 
the i h t e r pr e t a t i oh . 

Descriptive information should be interpreted also 
in terms of its similarity to known or expected characteristics 
of the applicant population. If mean performance is markedly 
different in the sample from the mean performance of applicants 
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geheraiiy^ the validity information may not be applicable. If 
variability is different such as frequently results from re- 
striction of range in test scores When current employees form 
the sample, corrections of obtained correlation coefficients 
may be made to yield a irore realistic statement of validity of 
predictions within the broader range of applicants. 

b. Methods of data analysis in critexxdn- related 
v^4id ation s hould em ploy statistica l^- pra cedures that are well 
known and readily ^^fc^pr^ ted . 

Uncommon statistical techniques should be explained 
with references to sources of complete descriptions of them and 
their derivations. Statements of validity should ordinarily 
consist of (a) one or more correlation coefficients of a 
familiar type, (b) descriptions of the efficiency with which 
the test separates criterion groups, (c) expectancy tables, or (dj 
charts that graphically illustrate the relationship between 
test and criterion. 

Neither the APA Standards nor the EEOC Guidelines 
is "wedded" to any particular approach for presenting data 
analysis.^ The discriminant function analysis is one example of 
the possible methods under category (b) above. 

Where expectancy tables or charts are used (i.e., 
where the percentage expected to be superior within a given 
score range are estimated) , expectancies should be based oh 
essentially equal numbers of cases. it is ordinarily hot good 

13 X 
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practice to have/ for example/ 40% of the cases in a low 
scoring group/ 50% in a middle scoring group / and only 10% in 
the high scoring group. It is not likely that exact thirds 
would be obtained, but where three score categories are to 
be used/ the score divisions should approximate thirds as 
closely as the data will permit. 

The use of conventional statistics might also imply 
the use of conventional levels of confidence in making tests 
of statistical significance. The purpose of this principle 
is to ensure communication between the rese^ircher and the 
reader of his report; where statistical tools are used that are 
well known or that can become well known to the reader/ the 
reader has a better opportunity to understand and to evaluate 
the research. Similarly/ where conventional tests of signifi- 
cance adopting conventional levels of confidence are reported/ 
there is less likelihood of misunderstanding or misinterpret- 
ing reports of validity. 

The APA Standards do not include recommendations con- 
cerhing appropriate levels of significance. In short/ the 5% 
level is ah arbitrary convention* it has never been a part of 
professional standards to insist on a specific level of confi- 
dence; however-/ when one departs from the conventional standard/ 
he should ordinarily have a reason which can be stated in ad- 
vance of the analysis. Under some circumstances/ for example/ 
one might need a predictor so badly or have such severely re- 
stricted range of scores on predictor or criterion that he will 
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decide to accept any finding significant at the IQl level; 
under other circumstances^ the cost of using a test that might 
later prove invalid may be so great that the investigator will 
insist on at least a 1% level. The number of cases available 
might enter into the judgment; with a large number of cases ^ 
nearly any relationship is significant at the conventional 5% 
level and a nbre stringent requirement may be set^ whereas 
the confidence level may be more lenient if the number of avail- 
able cases is quite small. 

This tradition is recognized and followed in Section 
1607.5(c) (1) of the EE0G Guidelines; "The relationship . . . mus 
be statistically significant. This ordinarily means that the 

relationship should be sufficiently high as to have a probability 

28 

of no more than 1 to 26 to have occurred by chance." 

Certainly^ there will be a pr i or i reasons acceptable to the 
profession cuid to the Guidelines for a departure from the con- 
ventional level; it is not rigid. Moreover^ nothing either in 
professional practice or in the Guide 44^es suggests that a 
6% level could not be accepted, at least tentatively, even where 
the a priori thinking anticipated requiring the 5% level. It is 
certainly preferable to use an employment procedure such as a 
test that is valid at the 6% level than to rely on an alterna- 
tive approach to selection, such as an interview, which has not 
been validated at all. 

28. EEQC^ Guidelines on Employee Selection Procedures , 29 
C.F.R. Sec. 1607. 5 (c) (1) (emphasis idded) . 

i§3 
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Moreover^ it is not true that the 5% level of con- 
fidence is too stringent. The general literature in psychological 
testing and every textbook in the field provides multitudes 
of examples of test-criterion relationships that meet or exceed 
this standard. 

c. if the test scores for the sample in the study 
form a distribution markedly restricted in range ^ where— corre- 
lations are computed they should be estimated^or-gxbups 
of actual applicants with dif f erent-dj.s£3clfautions , 

Such correcticms should not be made where differences 
between the means in the sample and the means of the expected 
applicants are so different as to suggest differences in 
parent populations, nor should such corrections be made so 
as to suggest statistical significance where there was no such 
significance in the original, uncorrected correlations. Where 
estimates of validity are based on such corrections, the orig- 
inal coefficients, distribution characteristics, and statistical 
procedures used should be clearly described. 

Where the obtained coefficient is significant, the 
cor ^cted correlation is a more clearly accurate description 
of the relationship to be expected in more heterogeneous 
applicant groups. The corrections, however, need to be care- 
fully evaluated, arid research reports should therefore provide 
full information about any such corrections that are made. 
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di When the emplbyTnent context permits/ t here stiould 

6e-^ inde pendent validation study for each ethRic^^e^^^ or 

ii±f±ab'ie sobgroup for which there is reason to suspect 
Liffer; where such studies are done» in ^ 
dependent statements— df^valtdity should be reported for each 
subgroup^ or the^epdrt -sft^^ no significant dif - 

ferences werefgund . 

This principle focuses on the concept of "differential 
validity^" which suggests that currently used employineht 
tests may have different predictive values for separate minority 

populations. it may be that the tests in question are pre- 

_# 

dictive for one subgroup and not predictive for another, or that 
the test scores are predictive for both but consistently under- 
or over-predict the per forinance of one group. When such a test 
is used on both groups ^ the question of test bias or fairness 
is presented. 

Perhaps the clearest statement of this phenomenon of 
"unfair" discriraination which may be produced by a test or 
testing program was offered by Dr. Robert M. Guion: "Unfair 
discrimination exists when persons with equal probabilities of 
success on the iob have unequal probabilities of being hired for 
the job.""^^ 

Because of the equal employment opportunity implica- 
tions of this phenomenon, the EEOe Guidelines require inde- 
pendent validation, where technically feasible, £cr separate 

Suiori/ R. / Employment- Tes£s- and Discriminatory- -tiiriiig , 5 
INDUS. REL. 26 (196^i) . 
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minority groups. the question has also generated a consider- 
ab\Ci amouiit of professional debate on the issue of differential 
validity based upon minority group performance on standard 
employment tests. Without attempting to resolve the con- 
flict in opinion as to whether differential validity is ah 

32 

established scientific phenomenon/ it is sufficient to note 
that its fair employment implications could be significant 
enough so that research oh separate groups should be done where 



30l 29 C.F.R. Sec. 1607. 4(al^ 

31, :lee^_ e._g. _ BYHAM, W. _& SPIT2ER, M. / THE _ LAW AND PERSONNEL 
TESTINC;^ 128-46 (1971); Darlingtdhy R^B, Another Lpok at 
"Cultural Fairness," 8 J. EDLTC . MEASUREMENTS ^ _ 71-82 (1971); 
Einhprn_S_ Basi^_ Discrimihition in Eitiplbymeht Testing' , 75 
PSYCH. BULL. 261 (1971) i Thorndike^lR. L. , Concepts .of 
Culture-Fairness / 8 J. EDUC. MEASUREMENTS 5 7-70 (1971); 

APA Task Force oh Employment Testing of Minority Groups> 

Job Testing and the Disa dyantaged/ 24 AM. PSYCH. 637 (1969) 

32. An APA sanctioned report on the problem concluded: 

This hypothesis^ that test scores have 
different meanings for different subgroups, 
requires extensive research for confirmation 
of rejection; existing evidence is _ inadequate 
t6_determine whether aptitude tests actually 
discriminate unfairly because of their dif- 
ferent validities from one subgroup to another; 

APA_Task Force on Employment: Testing of Minority Groups 

supra note 31/ at 641. i s-v^ 

— ^ — iOo 
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the employment environment (e.g., available minority sairples 

33 

of adequate size) permits. 

it must be recognized , however r that few organizations 
will be able to do adequate studies of differential validity. 
Considering that minority groups may number about 10% of an 
applicant pbpxalationr and that roughly fifty cases are necessary 
for criterion-related validatibnr it follows that the hiring 
over the period of a validation study would have to reach about 
506 people for a given job. Few organizations hire at that rate 
within a reasonable period of time. 



33* The EEOe Guidelines recognize the practical difficulty 

of conducting such research in every employment context. 
Therefore r validation done on a majority work force or 
sample is acceptable evidence of validity pending the 
feasibility of separate studies. 29 C.F.R. §1607.5 (b) 
(5) . 

Differences in rates of rejection are frequently cited, 
as if these differences were evidence of unfair employ- 
loent practice i ftctually, the differences in rates of 
rejection are not relevant to the issues of fairness _ 
or of differences in validity i Different rates of rejection 
may haye^eir origins in highiy_ active _recruitin^ or other 
affirmative action activities which generate large ntimbers 
of inarginal applicants who otherwise would not apply. 
Only a thorough study of possible differences in validity 
can provide evidence for the interpretation of observed 
differences in impact. 
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Finally, the general viability of differential validity 
as an expected phenomenon could be affected by a recent > 
extensive six-year study, funded by the Ford Foundations^* 
and conducted jointly by the Educational Testing Services, 
Princeton, New Jersey, and the United States Civil Service 
Commission. A report of the results of this study and a 
discussion of their implications for governmental regulation 
was part of that project. In general, the conclusion reached 
was that where a differential validity study is not technically 
feasible^ and where the tests have been chosen on the basis 
of a careful job analysis, a reliable relationship found for 
whites will usually hold 'rue for blacks. 

Hi. 

ADDITIONAL ISSUES RAISED IN THIS CASE 

A. EARtlER VALIDATION 

_ _ 35 

The District Court's opinion notes that an earlier study 
conducted by the Company restated in a change in cutting scores. 
The study was "conducted in the manner prescribed by professional 
psychologists," and "determined that there was a positive rela- 
tionship between test scores and job performance ratings." The 
results of the study or an explanation of its methodology 
are not contained in the opinion. 

34 . Campbells J.T., An Investigation of Sources of Bias in 
Job Prediction _ (Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 
New Jersey, 1972) . 

35. Finding of Pact #57. 
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If the results of the earlier validation were positive 
(i»e.y if a statistically significant relationship were ob- 
tained) then there would seem to be ho clear reason for 
the Kite study beginning in 1968 • if there were no signfi- 
cahce in these results, then a hewer study could be justified 
either because of the accumulation of more data (a larger 
san5)le) during the intervening period or because new predic- 
tors were being validated. In part the point is raised because 
of the allegation in the Brief for Plaintiffs-Appellants'^^ that 
the Rite validation study involved "technique-shopping." 

The question raised could be a critical one. A validation 
study should be planned in advance, and the plans should include 
the plans for the preferred method of analysis. If in fact 
the later validation was a new effort to find significance in 
the same data that had earlier failed to yield significance, 
or if in fact the later study did try several different 
techniques, then the significant new results should be verified 
by a repetition of the study on another sample. 

The logic is similar to that of cross- validation. Each 
method of analysis makes different assumptions about reality 
in the population; therefore, each method of analysis captial- 
izes on different aspects of the data at hand. It is entirely 
possible that one particular method is indeed a better 
description of reality and that significance found by one 
method rather than others is a reflection of that fact. 

36"i Brief for Plaihtif fs--Appellants , pp. 43-44. 
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rt is also possible r however, that one method yielded 
significance simply by capitalizing on chance errors within 
the sample and that similar results would not be characteristic 
of the total applicant population. To make a judgment as to 
vrtxich of these plausible explanations is better, it would be 
beneficial to obtain more data from a second sample. If the 
findings are repeated, then one may confidently accept them; if 
not, they should be rejected as spurious. 
B. COMPARISIONS OF JffiTHOBS OF ANALYSIS 

The District Court's opinion seeks to compare correla- 
tional analysis against discriminant function analysis. Several 
points need to be made about this discussion. (1) The phrase 
that formulas for computing correlations are "based upon norms 
f-yv the general population" has ho technical meaning, nor do the 
f .x-K?\vlas rely upon a "plotted bell curve" for either test or 
cri ce:.i r)n.. (2) Fisher's tables do indeed make assumptions 
ab^ ti ti-zx:^' distributions. However, the formula upon which 
thes. tables ire built is "robust," i.e., yields results which 
are "only inconsequentially affected by a violation of the 

_ _ _ _ 0*7 - - - _ __ _ 

'.inde^ lyi^-g assv/ip tioris . " (3) The fact of restriction of range 
does indeed make it ti^ore difficult to detect a significant 
relationship since it reduces the size of the correlation. 
However^ where the two groups are categories on a scale, as in 
this case^ the results of discriminant function analysis differ 
from those of an estimate of multiple correlation only in rounding 

Tn Boneau^ e . A. The Effects of Violations of As somptions 

Under lying the t Test , 57 PSYCH. BULL. 49-64 (1960). See 
definitions in the Appendix . 

_ iGn 
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errors and differences in the details of the tests of signi- 
ficance used; they are theoreticaiiy identical. 
C. THE EEOC GUIDElilNES 

The decision b£ the District Court, the briefs of the 
parties, and the brief, arnicas curiae , of the Psychological 
corporation variously have challenged the severity or defended 
the persuasiveness of the EEOC Guidelines . 

The nature and propriety of the Guidelines as a 
yardstick for measuring the vaiiditij/'legality of employment 
tests would appear to be a question of interpretation and 
enforcement rather than content. As noted earlier, the Supreme 
Court in Griggs commented favorably upon the "job related" con- 
cept embodied in the Guidelines . This interpretation and 
deference makes sense in terms of theory and practice. 

the harder questions arise when the totality of sections 
in those Guidelines is offered for consideration. In general, 
the wording of the provisions is tempered with qualifying 
phrases such as "where technically feasible"^^ and "ordinarily." 
the reality of :-<perating situations and the state of the science 
demands that there be this leavening of idealized standards of 
competence with ^rhe acceptance of present possibilities. 

WT l^-' noted eari;isr, these were the 1966 Guideli nes . See note 

13 - supra . 

i. " i'^)here techni-i ^lly feasible , a test should be validated 

).or each niinor5t;y group with which it is used . . " 29 

C.F.R. Sec. 1607^4 (b) . 
4^. "Tha relationship . . . must be statistically significant. 

^his csrdinarily means . . . 29 C.F.R. See. 1607. 5 (c) (1) 

m 
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in other situations, there seems to be less rationality, 
such as the requirement that the employer assume the burden 
of proving a negative by demonstrating the "unavailability" 
of suitable (and presumptively predictive) alternative selec- 
tion procedures.^''' Certainly, if an employer has used two or 
more alternative selection devices which are ecjually predictive 
of job-related applicant ' Mzies and one has a less dis- 

proportionate rejection i irdnorities, it would be 

appropriate for him to uechniqxi'-j as opposed to the one 

with a higher rejection raut However, If chare is no clearly 
established alternative, he should not be forced to abandon his 
valid selection procedure while conducting a court-imposed hunt 
for another procedure. If pressed too strictly, this provision 

of the Guidelines would move well beyond anything contemplated 

- 42 
in Griggs and seriously strain the intent of Title VII. 



?H 29 e.FiR. 11607. 3i _ _ 

42. Sia<3i an interpretive or enforcement tacic: would also seem 

inappropriate in light of the unanswered questions about the 
existence of differential validity for separate minority 
groups. See discussion at pp. XIII. 4. 46-4 3 supra > But see _ 
EEbe Decision No. 72-9708^ 4 PEP Gases 437^ 438 (DecenCer 27, 
1971) Can admittedly job-related test declared uhlawful_for 
continued use when the employer had hot produced separate 
validation "for each minority group with which it is used.") 
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These are the considerations which a court must weigh in 
ruling dh the persuasiveness^ or binding effects of the 
Guidelines as a "workable set of standards" for interpreting 
Title VII. Simiiarly, these cohsideratiohs determine whether 
adbptibh of a given provision would "express the will of 
Congress** or constitute "blind adherence" to overzealous 
administrative interpretation of the statute. 

For these reasons, it would be appropriate for this 
Court to view the EEOC Guidelines as a valuable source of 
principles for its use in evaluating this and similar cases. 
However, in doing so, it should reaffirm that the EEOC Guide- 
lines are simply that — guidelines which express the views 
of an administrative agency and which must be tempered by the 
Court's responsibility for ensuring that the purpose of 
Title vil and the goal of equal employment opportunity are 

preserved by providing reasonable, job-related , standards for 

45 

employers' personnel actions. 

CONCLUSION 

The foregoing analysis has attempted to provide this 
Court with an independent discussion of test validation as a 
means of ascertaining the appropriateness of employee selection 
procedures. Not all the issues are straightforward, but that 
is to be expected when the courts are faced with the task of 
giving substantive meaning to general legal standards which 
involve technical expertise. 

?3T Griggs , TS'l U.S. at _434._ 

44. Espihoza v^ __Farah Mfg. Co- F.2d 4 FEP Cases 9 31, 

5th_ Cir. 1972n accord. H. Kessler a Co. v. EEOC, F2d. 
4 PEP Cases 1065, 1Q67 (5th Cir^ 1972[. 

45. See Developments in -the_^aw , s^upr a note 6, at 119 3. 

iG3 
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The primary purpose of this brief has been to offer 
a framework for judging employment tests and validation studies, 
In doing so^ it has emphasized that employers' personnel needs 
vary^ methods for validating selection tools vary, and a 
certain degree of flexibility within reasonable professional 
standards is essential to evaluating selection techniques. The 
principles discussed above, like the EEOC Guidelines , should 
not be viewed as absolutes. Nor are they strict checklists for 
a short course in writing an acceptable validity study i 

In reviewing a testing program or validation study, it is 
hot appropriate to treat each principle or Guideline provision 
as an independent test to be "passed" or "failed*" Instead, 
the evaluation might well follow the principle of the "compen- 
satory" model of employee selection — if the study falls 
short on some few principles, but achieves rr.quired standards 
on others and generally fulfills the intent of the relevant 
standards, it can be judged competent on its overall effect 
despite some of its shortcomings . 

Respectfully submitted , 



JAMESD. HUTCHINSON 
RONALD S. COOPER 
Attorneys for the 
Amicus Curiae 

1250 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D, C. 200 36 



STEPTGE & JOHNSON 
1250 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C, 

Of Counsel ^ 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 
3. What is meant by validity of a test? 



4, Explain the various types of validity, 
a. Predictive validity: 



b. Concurrent validity: 



c. Content validity: 



d. Construct validity: 



e. TYPES OF TESTING METHODS 
1. j^mteyi-Tists 

Paper and pencil tests are one of the most frequently used selection methods. 
The'^e are five types of paper and pencil tests that are (or have been) used 
as r)art of the selection process. 
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a) Intel Ugence- and mental ab i4 it y-^estS: . 

"Intel! tgence and mental ability tests attempt to sample intellectual 
or mental development or skills-" (Glueck, 1974, p. 199) The use of 
such tests assumes that a minimum level of mental ability is necessary 
for the position when an aptitude or .achievement test may be more 
suitable. Unfortunately * these tests are often found as a general 
applicant-screening, device and are not job-related. Examples of such 
tests are the Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test and the Wonderlic 
Personnel Test, 

b) Interest inventories > 

These tests are structured to determine individual preferences in 
vbeatiohal areas. . Snee vocational interest is detenninedi^ the relative 
motivation to perform in various types of positions is inferred. The 
two most widely utilized inventories arethe Strong Vocational _ Interest 
Blank and the Kuder Preference Record, These tests are ridrmally used 
by guidance counselors to assist students in identifying and planning 
for vocational possibilities and not for job selection and placement, 

c) Test-batteries-and-orjarUiatio tes^ts . 

TheCivil Service examination given by the U.S^ government is a test 
battery--a group of tests structured to meet predetermined objectives. 
Such tests are utilized to test and process large numbers of applicants 
for specific types of positions, Wher; using broad devices the employer 
should keep_in mind that batteries of tests rieed_tq be validated for 
each organization and that good record keeping procedures are needed 
• to assist in determining the usefulness of such tests in hiring. 

d) Aptitude and ability tests . 

"These tests and simulations are designed to measure or simulate the 
ability of persons to perform at jobs requiring special skills or 
abilities. (Gluecki 1974^ p. 201) These tests ^aremost frequently _ 
utilized to determine clerical ability, manual de^t^ty, and mechanical 
skills .. Examples of such tests are the Minnesota Clerical Test, the 
Purdue Pegboard and the O'Connor Finger and Tweezer Dexterity Test, 

e) Personality inventories and tests . 

The use b-p personality tests in the selection process has received 
much eri\iiCism, Such tests are validly used by specialists in assessing 
mental health, but the question remains regarding their usefulness in 
predicting job success. "Personality inventories or tests are_ __ 
instruments and mechanisms used to determine attitudes, beliefs, and 
personalities of applicants." (Glueck, 1974, p. 202) Two baslc___ 
questions must be answered when considering using personality tests , 
in the_selection process: First, will this test identify and provide 
data on job-^related criteria? Second, will it measure the identified 
criteria correctly and uniformly? At this time the answer to these 
questions appears to be negative, in the selection process the most 
commonly used self-reporting personal i^^,.i^ventory is the Minnesota 
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Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI): The MMPI is also widely 
used.for assessing the severity of symptoms in psychiatrie patients. 

...it fras been criticized for the unreliability of some of its 
scales, and even its ability to discriminate between normal and ab- 
noraal individuals hasbeen questioned." (Gluecki 1974^ p, 202) 
This criticism must cast serious if not insurrnountable doubt on its 
use For selection purposes- The use of many of these pencil and paper 
tests continues today despite the fact that legislative and judicial 
rulings and_guidelines have made their use more complex and more 
costly to employers. If a test is to be utilised the following sug- 
gestions may make their use more effective. 

1. "test results should be weighed in the context of the 

applicant's employment history." 

2. ''Make sure the test is right for the job in question." 

3. "Be awdre of the differences in what different tests 

try to measure." 

^. "Use tests that have both general and specific norms." 

5. "Rave as high a selection ratio as possible." 

6. "Try the test on present employees before adopting it." 

--- _ 1 

7. "Seek advice of consultants in test selection." 

(Glueck, 1974, p. 203) 

Written tests are tools which can assist in the selection process, but they 
must not be viewed in isolation. They provide, at least* just one more piece 
of data which in itself is not sufficient to make a sound selection decision. 
The test information, therefore, must be considered with the other data generated 
during the selection process (e.g., from the interview, application, references). 
In this respect the entire selection process constitutes the test with 



2. Other Selection Methods or Te^sts 

There are examinations other than the pencil and paper type which take 



and physical examinations are also specific tests which the applicant must pass. 
An evaluation of education and experience (interviews), performance tests, 
oral tests, and standardized qualification inquiries are four major factors 
found in most selection processes which also constitute tests. 

a) The evaluatiofl^ of^^54u<^tion and experience is a test which is generally 
considered job-related* Such information is usually obtained through resumes 



the written test as only one part. 




place during the selectidr: process. Requirements for citizenship, licenses, 
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and applications, and it is discussed and analyzed in an interview, the ih- 
terviewihg situation then becomes a testing process; Objectivity and validity 
are generally overlooked during the process; this presents a major problem 
since the Interview Is a testing situation and, accordingly, requires objectivity 
arid validity. Howeveri the interviewing process does present problems in^ 
establishing objectivity and validity for these reasons: 

• The evaluation process during an Interview is difficult to 
standardize. 

m It is difficult to ensure une equal performance of each of 
the interviewers. 

• It is difficult to construct a rating guide for the many 
possible combinations of education and experience. 



The variability and qualitative factors of education and 
experience are difficult to standardize arid assess. 



• Experience arid education not coverediin the rating standard 
can be relevant. (Stahl , 1971, p. 123) 

b) Performance tesbs are also eonsidered job-related. They may be either 
actual samples or demonstrations of the work to be performed, various forms 

of board *arid block tests, jo5-miniature tests, or mechanical assembly tests, 
they generally involve a demonstration of motor reactions and do not require 
writing or speaking. 

c) Oral tests are dfteri confused with the iriterviews. Oral tests are 
somewhat different in that they are carefully plaMiid and constructed to obtain 
information on the applicarit*s knowledge iri predetermined areas. ''A basic 
assumption underlying the use of such a test is that a real -life situation is 
created in which the individual can react sporitanebusly arid in doing so reveal 
temperament, oral skill, and character attributes of which he is perhaps unaware 
but which the observer can rate and interpret." (Stahl, 1971, p. 124) In oral 
tests the parameters of the situation are structured to resemble the work 
situation. The applicant responds to "this-is-the-problem/please-selve" 
directions. 

d) 44iatif icatiori-lTi^ulries or reference checks are an examination arid 
validatlori of iriformatidri provided by the applicant. They generally serve as 

a final check or test after the applicant has successfully passed the preceeding 
tests. Refer to sectiori or reference checks in Module 2 for more detailed in- 
i^ormation on structuring reference checks. 
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3; New DeveJdpments 

The polygraph is a device which was originally developed to assist in police 
investigations. It is an instrument which records changes in braathingi blood 
pressure, pulse, and skin response and which plots these on paper. Neutral 
and stressful questions are asked to determine a response made under pressure. 
Some organizations are how utilizing the polygraph as a test during the selection 
process in place of a reference check. One of the reasons for its use is cost. 
An extensive reference check may cost $100.00 while a polygraph tests costs 
only $25.00. Another reason is timing. The polygraph is faster than the 
reference cheeky and some employers will make an immediate selection decision 
based upon the applicant's success or failure on the test. 

There are many problems with using the polygraph as a test. First, and 
most imjDortant, there is significant evidence that it is neither reliable 
nor valid. The machine reports only a change in response to stress, and 
most employers will readily admit that for most applicants the whole selection 
process is stressful arid testing situations may be even more so. Also, there 
are objections to the use of the polygraph on the basis that it is ari irivasidn 
of the applicarit's privacy arid a violation of the Fourth Aninendment to the Con- 
stitution. Its use could also lead to self-incrimiriatibrii which is a violation 
of the Fifth Amendment. A humanistic approach to management would preclude its 
use on the basis that it insults the dignity of the individual The polygraph 
is not a simple and scientific solution to the problem of assuring objectivity, 
validity, and reliability in the testing situation. Until the issue of 
. polygraphs is tested in federal courts or until federally legislated requirements 
are passed* state regulations will control its use. Some states, through lack 
of legislation, have left the issue to be resolved between the organization 
arid the iridividual. Other states limit its use to certain purposes or restrict 
its use to defined categories of individuals. For example, in Pennsylvania 
Police prison guards arid other occupations involved in security are exempted 
I'rom the polygraph prohibition. 

SUMMARY 

All orgariizations~*riiake selection decisioris and in most iristances the 
decision is based upon the results of a test or a series of tests. Selection 
tools are designed to assist thesadministrator in making a specific selection 
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decision and assuring the organization that it will have the appropriate 
personnel to attain its goals. Reliability, objectivity, and validity in the 
selection process are necessary if the organization wishes to effectively 
service its consumer group. 



STUDY QUESTIONS 



5. Describe the various categories of tests which may be used in the 
selection process. 



6. What are the moral issues involved with personality tests? 



Assuming that tests have meet all validation requirements, what 
tests would you use for the following situations and why? 

a) Filling a secrti^arial position with the following duties: 
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b) Filling a manufacturing position with the following duties; 

it^xUng ^maiZ uUaz ih/iough a ca6£e and copp-cng cafe^e; 
4eexiA^{/ cdeoAonce mcz6'6aAy. 



c) Selecting an individual for promotion to a comptroller's po- 
sition with a medium size (500 employees) public service agency 
with the following duties: 

iupe^v^-tng an dcaoantihg cfepoA^ent ^ta^i ZO, 
deie/tmining budget pAjojtctlotu and coAt objtcZivz^, 
niCfUtoAxng coit6, ^zpcJt^inQ ^ijuxyiCAJoUL ^tcutem^yit^ and 



d) Selecting an individual for prdmbtion to a commercial artist's 
position with the following duties: 

dziighlng cun,d pKodixcUng gAJipKLc (U^pttiy^, bAochxjL^ 
and po^ieM; JJtZuiiAjaZing publlcJJy nujutQ.nAjoJU; 
diiaai^Zng, a64t&44Jtg and ^intOApKtXUng ^eJtvZcz a4e 



8. Discuss how you have responded to_ post-testing situations. List 
your fears, beliefs, perceptions and feelings. Has^this module 
changed the way you preceive and will , approach testing in the 
future? How? 
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b. dPtlONAL READING 

the followlhg two articles are recommended as dptidnal readings- They 
are interesting, and you will find that they provide some additional reirv^or cement 
to the discussions already presented in this module. 

# "the: "Correct' Else of Personality Testsj: A View from Jhdustrjal 
Psychology" by Christopher Qrpen. (Published in Public Pers6hne4 
Mariagemeht , May-durie, 1974, pp. 228-229.) 

"Examination Planning." (Published in Personnel Report #721 > Public 
Personnel Association, pp. 12-17.) 
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Reprinted by permission of the International Personnel Management 
Association, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago, Illinois 60637. 



THE ''edRREGT" USE OF PERSQNALITY TESTS: 
A VIEW FROM INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 

CHRISTOPHER ORPEN 

the morai Issue involved In psrsonality tests. 



Duiihg the past 10 years, especially in 
inBos&y, persbnality testing bas 5een in* 
creasingly questtoned on moral as well as 
technicai groands. However, anS reccnfly 
industrial psychologists have largely ignored 
the inofal critidsm, and have instead oc- 
aipied_thei«elves with the technical busi- 
ni^ of makihg their tests tiipre accxirate 
and valii As a result the time is long 
overdue for setting down some ethical 
•'rules* that wffl be fielpSal to the practical 
businessman when he decide to employ 
personality t«t5. 

In essenqs, the ethical and moral mti* 
cisms usually boil down to the following 
two questions: Eto personality tests con- 
stitute an unjustified invasion of the ap- 
plicant' right to privacry^? Do th^e tests 
unfairly discriminate against persons who 
compared to most of sodety are culturally 
and educationaiiy deprived? 

Privacy 

Although the Srst^^ssue is oomplex and 
depends to a large extent bh what is meant 
by "privacy,- industrial psychbJogists are 
agreed on a number of pbin^. In-the first 
pl ace, the y a re a ^^eed _^at ^Jhfr , tts e^ of 
personality tests-whicfa have been shorte n 
to be ot dub40u^-%*^Udit y -canwnf^<> f^Qj^ 
dbne3 . AlQbg with tbelr qritics they believe 
tHaFpersbnality testing constitutes an un- 
warranted invasibn of privacy when it 
involves assessrnents that are more stiitable 
to the psychiatiic clinic than tb business. 



br ihquiri^ into matters that are irrelex-aot 
tb jbb succ^. 

For ihstatice» they agree that asking ques- 
tions about a person s sex Ufe, when it has 
no ^tabtished bearing on how well he does 
his job, is unethical. As an industrial psy- 
chologist, I would not question individuals 
outside of the research setting alx}ut issues 
that have not been dembnstrated to inter- 
fere with (or ji:x)ntribute_ tb) effectivehiKs 
' at wbric I would be reluctant to asic an 
applicant questions about the happing of 
his home life because diere is no concrete 
evidence that an unhappy home Hfe impairs 
efi5cieti<^ at the office. Indeed, some men 
may dirdw themselves into their work as 
a cbmpehsatibd fbr their frustrations at 
hbme. Ethically, tests are nbt giver' to satis- 
fy the curiosity of the industrial, pisychblb- 
gist (despite what rnany people thioJc); 
they are simply ^ven so that he can make 
better predictions of future performance. 

On the other band, in dustrial : psycfad o- 
gists are ag reed t hat a company has aligh t 
to'iriqui? e aboufe^ tbose-aspec^ Qt a pgPiori 
w hich K ave been shoNvii to -be^related tb 
jo b succ'5ir "^Tost would feet for instance, 
that a JSmTis justified in inquiring about an 
indh-iduai's personal attitud<^, since these 
have often been shown to be related to 
job performance- For instance, I would not 
hesitate to ask such questions as, "Do you 



• Christopher Orpen ts a lecturer in the De^ 
parimetit of FsycJu^ the University of 

Cape town in 'South Africa. 
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ajov niUing nv-IlH liu-ge groups of peopler 
^causc responses to this qu^tion have 
l)cen shown to relate to success in certaba 
Kadi of joBs^ T he j^y issue is_^ne jf 

i^^^r«Mcdng Semselves to the test- 
ing of relevant issues, indusSai psycho_lp- 
gists agree that, as far as possible, job 
applicants who are given personality teste 
should hayc^a ^ghtjojinwjji^^ 
thSc Mcfr^^an'rf wl2^^^ ha^ bgern^nciuded 
from them. Trbvided' these bvb points are 
bomclri ' mind i feel (along ^yith mb$t 
employers) that it is the right and responsi- 
bility bf the cbThpany to identify and select 
only the mbst able of the applicants, not 
only because it is in the dbimpany's inter^t 
but because the pprrect placement of 
wbrk^ is faSer to th(^rn as well. Looking 
objc^vely at Se available evidence, it is 
in the apphanfs lonperro interest, that he 
is a^Bssed by psychological tests of prbycn 
validity rather than by other methods which 
have nbt been proven* 

Cuituraj Disadvantages 

Wiffi reg»d to Uxe second qtiestioici, the 
indittSal p^chologsts reply that th<^ arc 
iir />Toviiig their tests aH the drhc sb that 
ttii/ will not discriminate against disadvan- 
tageous or d eprived persons. They point but 
that a lot of the criticism of person ality 
testt is really directed at the misuse of t^ts^ 
such as an excessive reliance on single test 
scores br^e adrninistratibn of inadequately 
validated insSurncnte— both practices con- 
demned by Industeial j^ychblbgists. 

This point is especially important when 



L-oniSidering the question of discriminat'or, 
*«vhich usually comes up when untrained 
selection pfiBcers employ tests that have 
been standardized bh one population group 
to aa indhidual from ahbther. In this re^ 
gard, a South -African selection oEBcer using 
an intelligence test that had been developed 
fdr_ Whites on a Coloured applicant who 
had hot cnjbyed the same educational op- 
portunities wbuld be guilty of misusing the 
test, it is one bf the mbst important, but 
frequently overlooked, principles bf per- 
sonnel testing that Se individual applicant 
must come from the largei^group used in 
the development of the norms, or averages, 
of the test 

On a pcrsbnality test for example, the 
prbBle of the Ibwerdass Cblburcd applicant 
should be cbmpared to the average profile 
of die l.ddd br more Ibwerclass Cblbureds 
who have also been given the t^U not 
with that of 1,000 br more upperclass 
Whites. To make comparisons possible—and 
to avoid the problem of discrixninatiou— 
industrial psychologists frequently develop 
different tests for different groups. In South 
A&ica, the Natibhal Institute for Personnel 
Besear^ (NIPR) has develbped separate 
norms and tete fbrSie varibusTacial grbups 
in the country. if Se-'*cQrrect'' ti»t isLJis ed 
a nd an applicant is compared brdy wt h 
h i^ owTi gk>y p , tnttrh nf thr 4 i ' i ! ■ r ■■ 
' co mpl ai nt is remove d. 

In shorty when bnly relevant and "'cor- 
rect'* peTsonality tests are used, and an 
atmosphere bf trust is created between the 
industrial psychblbgist and the applicaat, 
the ethical criticisms bf privacy and dis- 
crinnination lose most of their sting. 
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_ In j^e civil service and merit system context ah 
Cttminafion K die combine of all methods 
mcd to determine who will be appointed and who 
will noc An examination has many parts, Mch of 
which must be considered as one tttt in the totei 
battery or examination. Most recruiting tech- 
niques and restrictive entrance requirements are 
pans of the examihatioh just as truly as are xvritten 
tpts and iriterviews^^^ete^ns preference provi- 
» sibm arid residence rwjulreraents are also parts of 
i^ammaddhs, although they are not based on merit. 

The^pjannin^ of an examination requires that 
the objective of the examunation be kriowh and 
Sat cadi fcmd-of test under cbrisideratioh be evai- 
uated both in tertns of its own merits and in terms 
of ici contribution to the validity of the entire 
examination. It is possible for the parts to work 
against each other rather than to supplement each 
othCT. 

This subject is so broad snd so complex that it 
can drily be_outlined here, with comments on a 
few of its aspects. 

^VS"^ tott and interviews are preerriiricnt 
among die tets used, and these two kinds of tests 
are the subject of most of the lit^ture on selec- 
dori. In keeping, with the policy announced in the 
preface and followed thus far^ aspects of the sub- 
jects already well covered in the literature vill only 
be outlined, while chose that have been given in- 
sufficient attention will be covered in more detzil 

Job Analysis 

Theplari fofa good examination must stare with 
J. carcful job analysis, although an iufonriai job 
analysis conducted by an examiner may be better 
than none. He am get some iriformatiori ffom dass 
specifications, allocation standards, budget mate- 
rial, classification technicians, line p^oririei and 
others, but get it he rhiut He must translate the 
tasks into perfprmarice requirements or job re- 
quirements, and then into die kinds of tests that 
will measure the requirements, this demands ac- 
tual observation of the work. 

Reduce the Number of Performance Requirements 

The job analysis usually produces; a volume of 

12 



requirements that is totally unmanageable, but for^ 
tunately it %vill be found unnecessary to test for all 
of them. The list of requirements ^ be cut by ap- 
plying several criteria to thera, including: 

1. There may be no need to test for an ability 
when 

a. almost any appliamt has the ability to an 
adequate degree 

b. only a few people in the class need the 
ability and employees with it arc always 
available 

c. die ability can be acquired easily or 
quickly 

d. the ability is assured by the possession of 
some higher or riibre iridusive ability 
which will be measured 

e. training is available to those who do not 
have the ability 

2. The ability Js relatively unimportant and 
there are many others that are more? impor- 
tarit 

3. There are no tests that are suitable for this 
use, or the existing tests 

a. lack demonstrated reliability or validity 
for any reason, including the fact that 
they can be faked 

b. are uriacceptable Jri a competitive situa- 
tion because of lack of public confidence 
or acceptance 

c. are uniair tb somc well qualified appli- 
cants for any reason, ranging from loss of 
security to cultural bias. 

Current Conditions and Needs 

The testing needs id^tified by the job analysis 
are usuaUy those Aat are called for in what we 
consider a normal situation-^when the labor mar- 
ket will provide somewhat more qualified appli- 
^nts than are needed, but not a significant sur- 
plus: 

if there is a critical shortage of appUorits the 
examination can be simplified. It may be reduced 
to fewer than the usual number of parts if the re- 
tnaining parts screen but most of the least coni- 
peterit applicants. If all other applicants must be 
oflfered appointments there is no need for sophis- 
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cicated means of ranking the successful comfxrt- 

When Ulere is a gross sui^lus of appHcant^. m 
attempt should be made to reduce the numbci of 
cbmpetitprs by means of tests wh?ch are relatively 
inocpcnsive JO u^, yet are feir and have validity. 
Entrance requirements are seldom a good way to 
ij jhis. Raising education or experience require- 
ments above the level demanded by the job often 
lowers validity, since it tends to limit corripctitibn 
to trained and iulowlec^eable applicants who have 
been unsuccessful in the occupation for other rea- 
sons. The best device for the purpose is often a 
writtcri tcsti^but only when a valid one is available. 

When the skiH ^d toowtedge requirements for 
a are so low that almost anyone can meet them 
there is usually a surplus of applicants. In this sit- 
uation, tests of ability may only serve to select the 
over-qualified, who are not the best employees. 
Better selection can result from tests of motivation, 
personal satisfaction or even of need which may re- 
sult in motivation. 

How Can ttie Perform^nca Requirement Be Measured? 

At this point in the planning prjDcess sdmc judg- 
ments and decisions must be made regarding the 
methods of measurement that are to be used. What 
arc the most cflfectivc and pracucal means of mea- 
surement/or this class In thts situaiion? 

ITwae judgments must be based on the nature of 
the requirements. If the greatest needs are for oc- 
cupational knowledge, can the jcndwlcdge be best 
measured' by written test, performaricc test, aca- 
demic levels reached, or some cbmbiiiatibh of 
znethods? If some or all of the knowledge must be 
acquired after appointment, what training is avail- 
able and what aptitudes or aaidcmic sfciHs_ are 
needed to master it? Gan thescj<^ming_abili^^ be 
mosurcd by wmtM tttt, from biograjphical dau, 
mesojs?- if personality traits are 
important, how can they be best evaluated? 

The general outline of the examination is based 
on these judgments. It will describe the recruiting 
plan, any education or experience or other prereq- 
uisites to application, and the written, oral, per- 
formance and other tests that will be used. 

Recruiting 

The importance of recruiting as part of the 
selection process is too easily overlooked. It is a 
truism to say that an organizatiori's employees can 
be no better than its applicants. It is less obvious 



but '^'jn: ': .y true that better recruiting results in a 
hijr-iei ratio of applicants to appointments, which 
III turn improves the effective validity of the tests 
used. 

The literature on recruiting is extehsivc. Alden 
L. Brock (3) , F. Arnold McDermott (8) arid 
many others have written ^n general recruiting 
practices and policies. Several, Including McCrea- 
sky ^(7) and Taylor (14, p. 12) have written on 
specialized aspects of recruiting. Their work need 
hot be repeated here, but several points are Worth 
emphasis. 

1. As recruiting bnh^ in more well qualified 
applicants and fewer poorly qualified ones, it 
serves as a valuable selection device. 

2. Broadcast and institutional advertising no 
doubt serve a long-range purpose, but pin- 
pointed and personalized recruiting is needed 
for most examixlatidns. 

3. There must be a stage in the development of 
an examination plan at which the Ibcadon 
and characteristics of the better potential ap- 
plicants is reviewed- This review should in- 
volve not only the personnel people, but the 
line departments^ and often outside agencies 
such as professional, trade ai ■ y. 'on organi- 
zations. They can all assist iz :!:;:^ ; ^/ing the 
best segments of the labor - .urKet arid the 
means of reaching them. In some cases the re- 
cn'iting should be pin-pointed to avoid a 
surplus of unnecded applicants. 

Screening Devices 

The selection of eligibles is partially accom- 
plished by hurdles that applicants or fx)teritial ap- 
plicants miist clear, but which carry litdc or no 
weight in determining the rank order of eligibles. 
RecruUing. The first hurdle and the one with the 
greatest effect is the recruiting effort, discussed 
above. Even the best qualified person v/ill hot 
apply if he has not heard about the cxaminatibh or 
if the job docs not sound attractive to him. He will 
hesitate to apply if for ariy reason he feels that he 
would hot be accepted cither in the exarnination 
br_ori the job. 

Recruiting literature sJibuld adequately describe 
the jobs involved and thc_ working conditions, to 
^^^5 self-screening among those to 
whom they are not attractive. 
Education and Experience. Minimum require* 
men ts as to education and experience have been 
used almost universally as screens. Experience re- 
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quiremenis are usually used with discretion in 
. proihoubhal ^camihaubhs, alc^^^ the sometimes 
Gccessive requirements^u^e some o£ tJ^^ ehxr 
pl^ees to go diswh^^ for aS\^hcement. It a 
^fficuit to Justify the practice of requiring expe- 
rience in open examinations for unskilied jobs, as 
is frequenUy done to avoid the need to examine 
for the job requirements. The person with ex- 
perience may be the least suitable. 

A requirement that specific school cbunes have 
Been passed ^n save imnecwsar)^ testing for tech- 
nioi work such as_ professional accounting in 
widch Se counes well scixidardized. However, 
it should not be assumed that the person with a 
college degree would be superior as an accountant 
to one who had learned accountiitg in a business 
or junior college. A college degree does not give 
auunmce of either a gexieriLl academic background 
or of any social grzct^. Requireraent of an eighth 
grade or hfgh school diplbcaa gives little assurance 
of literacy. Better assurance is gained by having an 
appliatibh or questionnaire filled out under ob- 
servation* 

tbrnnsei^ Most p jbiic agencies have elates p«v 
forming work for which some kind of license or 
t«gistration is required by law. Licenses can usual!/ 
be renewed indefinitely without re-examination, 
which means that a current license doies not assure 
current cbmpetehce. The value of such licenses in 
pwsbnhel selection should be reviewed. 

In some ^es public agencies are expressly sub- 
ject to the licensing and in other casei the 
use of licensed personnel S opdonal widi the 
agency but it has chosen to make the license _a re- 
quirement. In either case the agency is using the 
licexising procedure as part of its selection process 
and has become a party to it* 

Just as a personnel agency has no right to use 
t^ts that are not valid, it has no right to use a 
licensing examihaiioh as part of its selection with- 
out assuring itself that the licensing examihatibn 
is v^id and 5ir. If this assunmce is not available, 
it should eliminate the licensing examihatibn and 
do its own testing. _ 

If a licensing examination has been imposed by 
. law on the personnel agency^ that agency should 
require evidence of its validity. If acceptable evi- 
dence of validity is not to be had, the agency is 
obliged to demand and obtain exemption from the 
licensing law. 

ArriMii CohviOiotu. There are practical rea- 
Mns for investi^Bhg the ccimihal records of ap- 
plicants* It would hot be prudent to employ sex 



offenders in some imtitutional classes or persons 
with long records of petty thievery as janitors for 
night work. It would be wju^ilj^ irrational to say 
that any person with a cbnviction or prisbh rccbrd 
shbuld automatically be barred From pablic em* 
pibymeht, br that m arrest not followed by a cbn- 
viction should be disqualifying. A realistic JJolicy 
must take into account many Actors, and most de- 
cisions must be made on the merits of the case 
rather than by following rigid rules. A practical 
and equitable policy in regard to arrests and con* 
victions is illustrated in Appendix C tb Employ- 
ment of the Disadvantaged in the Public Service 
(14). 

Physical RequiremerUM. Strength, agility, height, 
xveight. vision and even "officer-like bearing" re- 
quirements are commonly imposed, but many of 
them are needlessly high. Courts have struck down 
such requirements as ability to lift 40 pounds for 
a woman to qualify as clerk in a liquor store, and 
are Ibokihg with suspicibn at some height require- 
ments fbr law enfbfccmeht and fire fighting classes. 
The practiral utility and the effect oh recruiting 
efforts bf Sese demands shbuld be reviewed and 
many of them shooid be modified. 

Mediad Exomlnotioru. Some kind of sareening 
for good health and freedom from disabling defects 
is felt needed to protect employers and workmen's 
cqjmpcnsatipn and retirement s)^tems. Rigid ap* 
plication of s^dards, however, has proved to be 
undesirable. They t«id to eliminate many appli- 
^ts who cbuld give many yean bf valuable ser- 
vice- llie jbb demanas be described with some 
bbjecSvity, but the^ability bf ah applicant tb meet 
them is more judgment^. Medical officers cm con- 
tribute most by assisting in making placements 
which are consistent with the applicants* medio! 
or physical limitations. 

The value of psychiatric screening for sensitive 
classes is con trbycrsial. Some studies have produced 
evidence bf value and others have shown that a 
good panel interview is at least as effective in pre- 
dicting later behavibr. 

Non^MerU FactoTM. There is a grbup bf other re- 
qmremam whiS are^bmmbhly Jmposed which 
are seldocQ related to ment br cbmpctcnce. They 
include residence and citizenship limitations, vet- 
erans preference and seniority credits, 

Seniority credits tend to detract from promo- 
tional exajQQinatidn validity. The applicants with 
the longest service at a lower level are frequently 
the least competent. 
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_Rigid residence requiremehts sqmetimies make 
effective rearumnent impossible, \Vhen their use is 
optional and flexible they can be ah effective ad- 
ministrative tool. They can* help cbjatrol the hum- 
Be^ oJappliotn^ fbra low level class for which 
Sere is a su^lus of applic^ts. Their opti use 
csm also help pinpoint recruiung Eor a cl^_for 
which it 15 desirable to recruit from an area peo- 
pled by a particular ethnic group. Laws or rules 
regarding residaice should be flexjble enough to 
permit administrative decisions to limit recruiting 
to any area appropriate to the needs. 

traditional Tests and Measuring Devices 

We have ^ced the planning b£_ah examination 
through the job analysis, idendfiration oE the im- 
portant performance requirements aaid the re- 
cruiting and preliminary screening proreduro* We 
-will now prcMceed to the techniqu<» which are more 
commonly thought of as "tests/' and which are 
lisually used to determine the rank order of eli- 
gibles as well as to eliminate others. 

= IWis-yse of Written Tests 

Most sm? ; : ^raaes and many large ones pur- 
chase so<aiiet> standardized tests ttom their pub- 
lishers, and in some cases have used th^ wit^^^ 
xegaurd to their actual value or even to dieir in- 
tended uses. They have been used for ciass« for 
which their subject matter was imsuitable and for 
:grojaps for which their difficulty and language is 
inapprbpHate. 

0he example will illustrate. A test which was 
developed in 1918 is still in use with only minor 
mbdifiratio^ns. was bngi^ be- 
cause it identified the bnghter school stu^nts^ 
yielding intelligence quotients comparable to the 
Binet tests. Copies of its several forms are avaijable 
to nearly all teachers and to many studeno, so test 
•iecurity ii impossible. It is currently in use by a 
few agenci^ as the sole weighted test for occupa- 
tions as different as clerical, police^ and administra- 
tive dass^, with all of the poor practices men- 
tioned above and inaiiy others^ The test is so 
.genexal that it measures factors which are hot perti- 
nent to any one occupation, and it fails to measure 
other facton which may be critical to success. 

9 eeneral Guides to Written test Planning 

Most aspects of test planning have Been covered 



extensively in the literature, notably by Dorotb; 
Adkins (U 15), but some general guides are: 

1. It is impossible to test every ability that 
might contribute to job success, therefore the 
tests should be restricted to the few most iin- 
pdrtaht abilities which ^vritten tests can mea- 
sure. 

2. For ^ch ability t(^ted there should be suffi- 
cient items to produce a reliable m»sure o£ 
that ability. Essay and free answer tests rarely 
meet this requirement. Neither do blocks of 
five or ten multiple choice items. 

3. The weight given to the score for each ability 
shojird be relative to the importance of that 
ability. The number of itezns is a very rough 
guide to the weight carried by a subtest. 

4. It is prefeirable to keep together in one block 
or subtest all of the items measuring a single 
abUiqr. This sim^itfics staSdcal_iSalysis aSd 
tat validarion and can easily provide psut 
scores for placement purposes. The so<alled 
spiral omnibus test has more disadvantages 
than it has advantages. 

5. A test used previously for a given class may 
not be appropriate _for_ a forthcoming exam- 
ination^ even though the earlier results may 
have been good. In addition to changes in 
methods in the occupation^ the relationship 
between ia^hpower needs and the labor mar- 
ket win change Gom time to time, as will the 
kinds and numbers of people available in the 
labor market. Amohg other things, effective 
test validity may be improved by changes in 
the test which alter the shape of the distri* 
bution o£ scores. 



The Two*Way Test Plan 

Written tests have been roundly criticized in 
recent yrars oh the ground that they test the ability 
to recognize more or less useful &cts or bits of 
knowledge, but not the ability to use that fcnowl- 
edge. Mul2ple:xhoice_tesK need "^_5iJffer from 
this deficiency, although ftey frequendy do. 

Test constructors often prepare test plara that 
call for given numbers of items by subject, and 
assume that this ends the planning. This is only 
the_first half of a complete plan. 

The ability to recognize a correct fact among 
several incorrect statements is ah element of pccu- 
patiohal knowledge* but occupational proficiency ^ 
also demands the ability to relate one fact tb^^ '; 
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another, to classify facts, to explain arid. interpret 
them» to make predictions concerriirig clvem, arid 
to reorganize them. As a test samples the knowl- 
edge used in an occupation, it should also sample 
ffie_ab2lity to manipulate and utilize that knowl- 

cdgc^ 

One scheme for describing the hierarcliy of men- 
tal proc^esinvoh'ed in using knowledge is: 

1. Recognizing, identifying, remembering. 

2. Be&hing, iliastra^ng, comparing, classifying. 

3. Explaining, interpreting, predicting. 

4. Reorganizing on a ne%v level, creating, pro- 
ducing. 

Multiple choice items that test all of these abil- 
ities can be_ written within any subject matter area. 

The need to perform cacK of theSc kinds of oper- 
ations can be derived ffom the peSormancc re- 
quirements, arid an estimate of the imporumce of 
each can be made, which in turn lea^ to a wei^t- 
ing scheme known as the two-way test plan. 

An example of a two-way test plan which might 
be used as part of an examination for a personnel 
generalist class is given below. It utilizes a different 
and simpler hierarchy of processes than that 
shown above. 



Subject 



- Tot^J Simple Under- Appli- 
NuiT^ber Memory standing ^tlon 
of Items of Facts of Concepts of Concepts 



A. PJanfiihf of 9 
Written Test 5 

B. Item Writing, 
Revrew and 
Revisidri 15 

C Analysis and 
Ivaiuatidrvof 
Test Results 15 



10 



D. Statistics 
4lsed in 
Testing 



ID 
45 



21 
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None of the four parts of this test^ used alone, 
could be expected to have acceptable reliability 
Bemuse of their length. The four parts may be 
combined and expected produce aj^in^e reliable 
•score if competitors arc^eneraiiy familiar with all 
four sub-topics or with none of them. 

A mudi more detailed and comprehensive out- 
line of the organization of these mental processes 
is given by ^rajai^^^^. Blbota in his Taxonomy of 
Friurnf-'nnal dbjectives (2) . Bloom's descriptions, 

-.^litrast to his title, sire ludd and are accom- 
panied by illustrative test items. They suggest a 
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wide variety of outlines which would be useful 
for test planning. 

Planning the Interview 

Ah in terview is a part of most exJtmiriatibhs, and 
in many it is the sole ranking device. It is an in- 
valuable means of getting more details regarding 
P^^?_^_ background than can be learned from an ap- 
plication form, and it can be an excellent public 
relations medium in a process that is too often im- 
personal. 

Its stated purpose is usually to evaluate personal 
traits and attitudes that are predictive of job suc- 
cess, and in this respect it has proved less successful. 

A survey of the research into the validity of em- 
ployment interviev/s, made by Eugene G. Mayfield 
(6)^ shows that ihey seldom contnbute significant- 
ly to the accurac}' 5f prediction. He did find, how- 
^y^^' occasions when interview rat- 

ings correlated positively with later job perfor- 
mance, the interviews tended to have certain char- 
acteristics. When these characteristics were lack- 
ing, validity was usually lacking as well. The fol- 
lowing guides to good interviewing are suggested 
by Mayfield's survey: 

1. An interviewing panel or board is superior 
to a single interviewer. 

2. A structured interview is more likely to result 
in accurate predictions than is an unstruc- 
tured one. In unstructured interviews the 
in terviewen talk more than do the inter- 
viewees and they tend to make their decisions 
too early in the process. Structure may be 
added to an interview by providing guidance 
as to the kinds of information that are needed 
and as to the weights to give each kind of in- 
formation for the job in question. Another 
kind of structure is a requirement that infpr- 
matiph favorable to the interviewee be 
sought, rather than simply setting up a search 
for unfavorable information, which is a too 
common practice. 

%. Prediction of success is improved as more in- 
formation about the interviewee is provided 
to the interviewers. 

4. Interviewers can be trained in the use of ef- 
fective techniques, which can add to the- 
validity of the ratings. 



Varieties of Interviews 

In most interviews, termed individual interviews. . 
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- a singic applicant meets with either a single inter- 
viewer pr a piauiel, most frequently of three mem- 
bers. The interviewers generally rate tlie applicant 
on citlicr 

1. Personality factors, speech, responsiveness, ap- 
pearance and other factors which can be di- 
rectly observed, or 

2. on those factors plus his education, experi- 
ence^ and an overall evaluation as to his likeli- 
hood of success. 

Other interviews known as Itchmcdl orats or 
oral cxarninations 2iTt used to combine the fuhc- 
,tibhs of the usual interview with those of the writ- 
ten test. They include qucstibhs to test the knowl- 
edge of the applicant and his ability to apply that 
knowledge. Use of a technical oral as the sole rank- 
ing dc\acc is justified ^hen the labor maricet will 
pcrniit the elimination of only the least qaalified 
applicants. It may also be the only feasible method 
of selection for such highly specialized classes that 
no suitable written tests are available and the cost 
of producing one would be exorbitant, since it 
would get little or no further use. In the latter case 
the key to success lies in the dcvelopmcht of ques- 
tions which will test the specialized abilities and in 
finding interviewers qualified to evaluate the an- 
swers. 

In a group oral six or ei^t applicants are 
brought together in a ieaderless conference to dis- 
cuss and attempt to solve one or more problems 
under the observation of the raters. Competitors are 
usually rated on their cbntribtitibn to the stated 
objectives. Group orals can be effective for concili- 
ators, consultants or other classes which arc_pii- 
marily cohcemcd with the gtonp process. The 
ratings from group orals seldom correlate si<Siifi- 
cantly with ratings obtained in any other test or 
interview^ which seexns to indicate that they can 
make a unique contribution to measurement. 

Perfortnance tests 

A pcrfonriance test is usually a work sample test. 
It should prbvidc a direct mcasuTC bf ability to per- 
form ah important element of the job. We are most 
familiar with perfonhance t^ts of typing and 
shorthand, but th^ oat be produced for a wide 
variety of occupations. When they arc well de- 
signed, with fair and objective scoring methods 
they are not only more valid than other tests, they 
are much better accepted by all segments of the 
applicant population. Performance tests are dis- 



cussed at some length by Rbscoe Wisncr in Chapter 
11 of Recruiment and Selection in the Public 
Service (3) . 

Education and Experiehbe Ratings 

These ratings, based on informatibh given in a 
briief application form, have been used by nearly 
all public agencies, sbmetimes as the only weighted 
test in :;h examination. Evidence of significant va- 
lidity has seldom been shown. As an exception to 
the general practice, the United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission has made effective use of educa- 
tion_2md experience rating in its "unassembled" 
examinations, but onr:' by bringing together far 
more than the usual amount of information and 
by applying it to very specific, jbb elements or re- 
quirements. As used by the Commission it is an 
effective but time-consuming process. 

Other tests arid devices 

• Promotional potentidl ratings can be excellent 
in prbmdtibnal examinations if supervisbrs' 
biases and personal feelings can be controlled. 
They should be ba^ -d on reports made for this 
one purpose. Performance evaluations in- 
tended as supcivisory tools have no place in 
a competitive examination. 

• ^i^g^pf^i^^i data can add greatly to exami- 
nation validity if it is empirically dedved and 
weighted. The development of these methods 
is unfortunately difficult and beybhd the re- 
sources of most agencies at this time. 

• Personality tests designed for clinical use, par- 
ticularly the projective tests, lack validity in 
a cbmpetitive Examination amd they laclc gen- 
eral public acceptance. Some personality fac- 
tor fiave been me^ured by test, but carefully 
constructed qcicstionnaires fiUed out by per- 
sons who know the applicants have morje com- 
monly 'been successful. 

• References given by the applicant seldbm have 
any direct value, but can serve as a means bf 
identifying disinterested parties who will give 
less biased ihformatibn. 

• Employer checks cannot always be made, and 
when they are feasible they sometimes are mis- 
leadbig as to the applicants' competence be- 
cause of the differences in jobs and circum- ' 
stances. 

• Reports by credit bureaus are helpful upon 
occasibii, but are ordinarily too superficial to 
be worth their cost. 

_^ . ^A Edt : :: = : :: : :::: =:= : := 17 
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ASSIGNMENT 



The following question should be answered as cbmjDletely as possible on 
separate paper. Two copies of your responses should be mailed to the 
instructor. One copy will be returned to you with the instructor's 
comments and the other will be retained as part of your course record. 



A/t/uihgt d mtioting mXh tkt pzAAoh in youA o^dyUzaZLdn {d/t thz 
o^t^dyiizcitiQh ytJiaJt you aA,t 4>iujdyihg ] uohd Jj> K^pomi^btt ioK conducting 
tfi2. idLtction pAoct^^ . V^vunint and KcpoKt on tkc tz^tihg pJioct66 
u^cd io^ a poAZicJuZax position: UtcMta/ujOLZ, typ^g and 6ko^tthand) . 

# FoA M/v'ac po^itiohU) ^ ihc ttiting p/toce44 u&zd? 

9 Wftat ttfpz^ OjJ tz&tlhg ovoc^&^^y^ a te oierf? 

^ Wh^ kini& di vati^t:^^ o^r. .^z^Mxhctity data Jj> 
avaiiabtz ioA ihz&c tiui^. 

^ fi'otu OAC 2JxrJi oi tkz i2Zt6 i^z^tttcd in ieAM Oi^ 
ihziJi impon:tancz to sjzZzc^qn decision? 
[On (^hu^t dcUjX do<u 

kmvJLLj to make ihz 6zlzction dzci^ion?] 

9 you u)2AC the apptLcayit, hovo u^wtd rra ^ee& 
about pOAttcipcuUng in thi^ prL0CZ66 and u)hy? 

% WouJid you (Akxnt to chajtLgc tki6 p^oce^^ aji any way? 
li 60, houo? 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 

If you answered that each of these examples could be used as a test, 
you are right. As you might now begin tr ;.::^niie. we need to know 
more about the situations in which these ' ':ies would occur to _ 
detennine if the activity is actually use^. a test or if it is used 
appropriately. 

a. Hiring decisions would be incorrect. The organization would loose money; 
empioyee morale would be adversely affected; and civil rights suits may 
be filed. 

b. Same. as #1 . 

c. Civil rights action may be_ taken aiid the firm may lose good applicants 
because of a few individuals prejudices. 

d. Sames as #1. _ 

e. Program Won J t be accepted by external applicants and civil rights _ 
aetidri and loss of positive company image in cortwunity may occur, which 
would adversely affect employee rrorale. 

f. Loss of mbhey through hot responding to market demands, Ifstandards 
are set too high in a tight market the jcb ir^sy- never get filled and 
present employees may be forced to carry high loads of work Which dust 
won^t get done^ In an open. market, the organization may spend tod 
much time and money oh extensive screening of poorly qualified candi- 
dates. 

g. If ypugo oyer the budget^ you'll hear from your boss! 

h. The organization will have a negative image in the community. Poor : 
•public, image will often adversely affect the demand for the organization's 
goods and/or services. 

i. Organizations may fail to hire many qualified individuals and may hire 
those who pass the test but fail the iob! Civil rights action may also 
occur. 

the use of the test_is_researched. The ■ not considered valid or ^ 

invaTTH" per se, it must be validated in tne organizational setting in which 
it will be used. It should be effective (serve its purpose) and produce 
meaningful results for the employee. No test is valid for all purposes 
and in all situations. Validity is found in varying degrees. 



a. Predictive validity— quantify the relationship between the test 
scores and the empToyer-established^ criteria, _ _ 

b. Gdheurrent validity--also quantifies_the relationship between the 
test scores and the employee-selected criteria. Employees oh the 
iob are tested and rated on the criteria immediately^ 

c. Content yalidity-- relates to skill or knowledge_of the job. 

d. Construct validity— rebates to the trait being measured. 

a. Written tests— Xnte^Ui^nce ahd mehtal-abjJity teits- designed- 

to rreasure the capabilities of an individuars mental ability. Interest 
Inventories are designed to identify the individuaTs preference in 
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vbcational areas. Test Ba ttel^ are utilized to test and process 
large numbers- of applicants for spacific types of positions. 
fipt itade and a i>i44ty teste are designed to measure an individual's 
ability to perform work requiring special skills or abilities.. 
Personality tests determine attitudes* beliefs* arid persorial ities 
of applicants. 

b. E d ucati on and^xperience are considered job-related. Data on these 
factors are renewed during the iriterview. 

c. HrformncB tests are also considered job-related. They are actual 
samples or demdhstratidns of the work to be performed. 

d. Oral tes ts are designed to spontaneously reveal temperament, skills, 
and character attributes. 

Refererice checks are an examination and val1datiori_of information, 
f. Polygraph attempts to measure validity of responses. 

a. Cart be an ^irtwarranted invasion of privacy unless questions are 
relevant job success. 

b. Applicant should have a right to know the result of the tests, 
c Cultural bias may be present In tests. 

your answers_t6 each part may have Included the following types of tests. 
Your specific reasons for the selections you made can be discussed at the 
next workshop. 

a. f^^ri^ orrance tests. Oral tests, Education and Experience. 

b ance checks, Education and Experience^ and possibly Performance 

c. 0ra1_testSj WHtten test/l-.st Batt-.y, and Performance — based on previous 
position in company 

d. Performance tests. Oral tests. 

There is no "correct" answer to this question. Nevertheless, this question 
is an important one for you to consider in determining your own position 
about the role and use of testing in making selection decisions. 
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; INTRODUCTION 

A preceding module (selection) described an individual's entry into 
tfts organizational work environment. This module describes how performance 
evaluation programs may facilitate the effective advancement of employees. 
The purposes, procedures, and methods of performance evaluation will serve 
as the focal points of this module. 
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LEARNING OBJECTIVES 

When you have completed your study of the materials in this module, 
you should be able to: 

1. State three major purposes for conducting performance evaluation. 

2. Describe four major aspects of formal performance evaluation programs. 

3. Describe at least one method of performance evaluation presented in 
this module. 



4. Summarize the problems frequently encountered by performance 
evaluation programs- 

5. Explain ah organization's performance program in terms of its goals, 
methods and procedures, employee involvement, etc. 

6. Consider and explain your own feelirgf regarding the use of performance 
evaluation programs. 
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A. PURPOSES GF PERFDRMANeE EVALUATION 

Passing judgir^ht on the performance and effectiveness of its employees 
"^s a task every employer most perform. Employees are evaluated daily for 
such various considerations as promotion ^ termination, advancement, disci- 
pline, reward, and task reassignment. Yet, performance evaluation is 
frequently a difficulty uncomfortable process for both the supervisor con- 
ducting the evaluation and the employee being evaluated. Both the 
supervis: ' and the employee are sensitive tc the limitations and possible 
negative consequences of performance evaluation. Most organizations* 
nevertheless, believe that it is necessary to develop a method to appraise 
and report performance that will prove meaningful to the individual and 
productive for the organization. A means of implementing the process and 
applying the results * while recognizing that this in itself affects 
employee morale and motivation, must be found, (Stahl, 19/1, p- 185) Many 
personnel specialist agree that evaluation should: 

(a) "maintain or improve performance, not retard ii:; 

(b) support supervisory responsibility for the ultimata 
effectiveness of the work performed; and 

(c) assure reasonable equity and dignity in human rela- 
tionships." (Stahl, 1971, p. 185) 

The literature on personnel administration usually states thre*? 
primary reasons for developing a formal performance evaluation pro^rMi. 
First, a performance evaluation system provides a mechanis^n for the review 
of the employee's work-related behavior. The installation of such review 
systems can encourage comnuhicatidn between supervisors and the employees 
for whom they are responsible. Communication will allow for counseling, 
objective discussion of strengths and weakness, a cooperative development 
di^ goals i and recognition of past behavior; and it will provide an 
opportunity for positive focusing on desired improvements. Formal systems 
will require the employee and supervisor tc periodically plan beyond 
every day problems and cjnstder iong range development which will be 
mutually beneficial to the employes, the supervisor, and the organiza- 
tion. 

: ::::::::==:::= 
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Second, formal perfomance evaluation systems provide a mechanism 
for collecting data for jsrombtion decisions. A formal system should allow 
for more objectivity, equity, and control than ah iriformal system which 
offers an unstructured and, frequently, a political fjrocess. Structured 
systems will control the timing of data collection and the type (work- 
related) and amount of data to be obtained. They are, therefore, less 
easily (or more obviously) misused than are informal systems. 

Third, the results of performance evaluation— the analysis--can be 
used as input for wage and salary decisions, this will allow organiza- 
tions to implement merit increase salary programs in addition to the 
traditional seniority- reward systems. 



STUDY QUESTION 



I. What are the ends to be served in any effo?*t to evaluate and 
report oh work performance? 
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B. eONSIDERATIBNS FOR FORMAh PERFQRMANCE EVALUATION SYSTEMS 

li Four Aspects of Performance Evaluation Systems 

There are many aspects of formal ^ '^luation systems which must be 
considered if the system is to be effective and benefit both the employee 
and the organization. Among these are four key questions which should be 
askedj namely, a) who should be evaluated, b) what should the criteria for 
evaluation be, c) what should be the timing and frequency of evaluation, 
and d) who should conduct evaluations. 

a. Who should be evaluated? 

All employees need the inform ion and assistance offered by 
performance evaluation systems- Performance evaluation reviews are often 
the only opportunity some employees have to receive personal and direct 
attention from their immediate supervisors. 

tven the performance of senior executives of large organizations 
is reviewed, although the form of the review may tend to be more informal 
than any of tl-^ formal types described in this module. The point remains 
that no employev. regardless of position in an organi2ation--is or should 
be exempt from a performance review program- " 

b. What are the criteria for evaluation? 

Evaluations are generally found to be based on actual or potential 
performance. If the overall purpose of the evaluation is imprbvemeht of 
performance or wage and salary adjustment, the emphasis of the review 

be placed upon actual performance. If the overall objective is to 
• re promotional potential, the evaluation may be- structured to 
re:^cuiOiu the selection process r and past general performance and relevant 
skills, knowledge^ and ability are assessed through an analysis of 
employee records and .iiterviews. 

Exactly what 'ihould be appraised? The immediate answer is the 
employee's performance not the individual. (As obvious as this state- 
ment may seem, some traditional evaluation systems still operating today 
emphasize '^personal" non-work related traits and characteristics.) 
Criteria relating to actual and concrete job behavior should be explicitly 

XIII. 5. 5 
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identified for appraisal. Examples of such criteria would be quality and 
quantity of work, ability to get along with co-workers and/or clients* 
and Rnowledge of product or service. "The more specific and more closely 
related the criteria are to job outniit, the better the performance 
evaluation." (Glueck, 1974, p. 290) Also, as stated previously, the 
selected criteria should be directly related to the purpose of the evalua- 
tion; 

There are sore problems that will occur when attempting to report 
actual performance, Fir^t, it is necessary that rating forms be structured 
to assist the evaluator in taking note of each significant element of 
performance. Incomplete, brief or totally numerical ratings deter a free 
exchange of information. Additionally, the form should be structured to 
each specific position, the same criteria would riot generally be used for 
such diverse positiOris as police officer or computer progranfner. When one 
set of criteria is applied to all jobs, the results will be neither 
significant nor effective. Another problem which may arisi is that the 
evaluator may judge exceptional rather than representative performance. 
The supervisor may remember the employee's recent excellent performance 
on a special project and forget that he/she normally is disinterested and 
slow in doing his/her daily work. Or, the employee may always perform 
his/her work in an effective and efficient mariner but the supervisor's 
evaluation may coincide with the employee's one bad day on the job and 
that poor performance rather than the previous overall good performance 
becomes the basis for assessment. Evaluators must be advised to assess 
the employee's t^^l nprf grrnarigp. 

c. When should performance evaluations occur? What should 
be the timing and frequency of evaluations? 

Timing is ari important consideration when structuring a perfor- 
mance evaluation system. When and how often such mechanisms should be 
utilized needs to be determined. 

Fixed period performance evaluations (lower-level employees 
semi-annually and higher-level employees aririually) are commori. However* 
fixed periods generally have a negativi effect on the system. Some super- 
visors feel this causes a forced confrontation which is awkward and 
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disruptive to the supervisbr/eniployee relationship. Alsd^ fixed periods 
create an artifical process which implies that the employee receives only 
one hour of consideration out of approximately 208Q hours in the average 
work year. "Since parformance evaluation is designed to improve future 
performance, job satisf^ctibh , and employee development, the more often 
the evaluation the better, and the 'closer the evaluation is to the action, 
the better.'* (Stahl, 1971, p. 187) To address this problem some 
employers have modified their performance systems so that enipldyee evalua- 
tions coincide with randonily occurihg But specific events instead of the 
fixed calendar iritervals (i-^., heW supervisor^ change in job dutie-s* 
reorganization of department or unit, etc.). Another fnodifi cation is to 
cdriduct perfbrtnanee appraisal oh the basis of exception. Only performance 
whi.ch is unusually superior or unusually poor is reported. Therefore, ho 
report is made oh the fnajbrity of workers. Another variation is the 
elimination of frequent ratings for long term employees with the substitu- 
tion of ratings once every number of years or in conjunction with specific 
events. (The time period or the specific events will be determined by 
the organ izat ion . ) 

d. Who should conduct the evaluation? 

The employee fnay be evaluated by any of the following individuals 
or groups of persons. 

irmediata 3^jx>arvi^or evaluation is the most common practice. The 
rationale for the use of immediate supervisor evaluation is that: 

- the immediate, supervisor is in the best position to 
observe the employee's behavior and 

- the supervisor can assess the employee's performance in 
conjunction with organizational objectives. 

there is a disadvantage in that there is no check on the supervisor's 
evaluation. If personality conflicts or racial or sexual prejudices influence 
the evaluation, normally the employee's only recourse is to transfer or 
resign. Some employers utilize the grievance procedures as a safety valve 
for this type of situation. (Discipline and Grievance procedures are the 
subject of Module ^IQ.) 
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Ths rating hy a acmitteM of ^up^rvi^or^ Is the next most frequently 
used practice. It's advantages are: 

• the group may negate possible bias of any one Individual and 

• It may bring greater amounts of Information forward. 

this procedure assumes that all the supervisors participating In the 
evaluation have the same exposure to and knowledge of the Individual's 
perfonnaricej a situation which seldom occur^. Also, If there are disagreements 
within the group of supervisors, the final evaluation will often be a compromise 
which may or may not accurately reflect the employee's actual performance. 

Peer evdtudtian is found most frequently in the military and is 
best utilized in those areas where there is frequent working contact be- 
tween peers. Problems will occur with this technique when compromise is 
necessary or when all of the employees decide to give similar evaluations 
to all of those in the group. This "mutual admiration society" seldom re- 
flects the true situation. 

Subcvdinate evaluatioh is normally util i zed for supervisors and 
managers and is used in conjunction with imnedicate superior evaluatioh. 
This technique is used infrequently- There appears to be an inherent problem 
of mistrust. Employees hesitate to criticize the supervisor Who is in a 
position to make their job either very pleasant or very unpleasant. 

The field review tecknique is hiDnnally used for only very important 
positions or in exceptional cases where prejudice or bias has removed any 
trace of objectivity. In this approach, an outside, independent evaluatdr 
is hired to conduct the perfdrmahce evaluation which is expected to be impartial 
and objective. The disadvantages of this technique are that it presents 
additional costs to the organization and may be less effective if the outside 
evaluator is handicapped by the lack of sufficient time and detailed information. 

Self-evaZuaticn is generally utilized in conjunction with other 
evaluation practices. When correctly utilized, this technique allows. the 
individual to objectively assess his or her strengths and weaknesses and 
establish his or her own goals; This technique will riot be effective with 
employees who have ari overly positive or negative self image. 
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2* Methods of Perfdrniahce Evaluations. 

Various methods of evaluation are utilized today. Most of the methods 
* were designed for evaluation of the employee by the ininediate supervisor 
or a group of supervisors. The following represent sorr^ of these principal 
evaluation methods. As you read them and cons-:dc^ their possible usefulness 
to an organization with which you are familiar, remember that each method can 
only be as reliable as the people who use them. 

Producvioh reoords: this method utilizes the measurement of actual 
units of production. Certain types of work (keypunching, filing, coding* 
auditing) lend themselves to this kind of measurement. The advantages of 
this technique are that it is generally objective and the employees may 
participate in determining the production rionns or standards. The dis- 
advantages are that only a few types of jobs may be evaluated by this method 
and quantity may not be the only needed factor for evaluation. Even in jobs 
where production may be easily measured, quality and the ability to get 
along with co-workers are other performance factors wt»ich should be considered. 

(^i'ccph'va retting soizt^s: The graphic rating scale is generally recognized 
as the !nost widely used performance evaluation method. This technique was 
designed to reduce inconsistency through standardization of rating scales. 
The technique identifies and lists those characteristics upon which supervisory 
judgments^ are to be made. 

The ratings can be descriptive statements or a continuous numerical 
scale from 0-9. "Yes/No" and descriptive ratings are generally assigned 
a point value and total scores are then computed. The graphic rating scale 
is still less than satisfactory since it relies upon the evaiuator's 
translation of qualitative judgments into quantitative terms "The stamp 
of scientific method was being paced oh essentially subjective judgments . " 
(Stahl, 1971, p. 197) However, some benefits may accrue since this method 
may facilitate supervisor/employee comnuhication and assist in the joint 
development of performance goals. 

The graphic rttihg scale on the following page (XIII. 5. 11) has been 
completed to illustrate how this method is used. Along the left hand margins 
are the characteristics upon which the employee is to be evaluated. Each 
characteristic is named and briefly described. The rating categories--out- 
stahding to unsatisfactory--are listed across the top of the form. The 
numbers in parentheses after each rating cate^g^ represent the number of 
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TYPICAL SRAPHIC RATIN6 iO^tV 



and«r ndrmil cbn<i'it'{ohs. 
goail ty _Qf work 



OEPARTMINT : AcccfunC^nsi 
'Outstanding (' ) Good (8) Satisfactory (6) 



OATI: June 6, 
Fair (4) Unsatisfactory (2) 



EZ3 

CoiRMliits: AJtm^ cut (icttp^dhlz Iz^JtJU m ^ovt 



ThdrougHnislf neatness 
and accuracy of work. 



I — I 



Kiw»lt4ge .of jab 

Clear undfirttandlrig of 
the ^cta or factors 
p^rtineit to the joD. 

Comments: VeicU ue^y ^ptcXilc cmuL deXacizd ^jti-C^ucCioru ovzn. -i pt/Uod oi turn Jikvt tzaAj/ujv^ toAfcs. 



CooperaclQn 

Ability and winirigntss to I I I I I ' I 

work with associates 
supervisors and subordinates 
toward a conmn goal. 

Coirments: Ha4 dL^ilojJttsJi adiuMtinq to adu/u' 'MaJi txtCei. Con become cu Xi c a/ oi coMdAktM* 



Consclwtloas. thorough* ! I 

accurate* reliable v^lth 
respect to attendance • 
lunch periods etc. 

Comnents: ^x&i^4^xi/ zmptoyzo. on cto J&tea. 



f~l 



rnltlatlve : : . 

Fames tnes5 in seeking | I I i I I r" 

Increased responsibilities. 
Self -starting, unafraid to 
proceed alone. 

Conments: ^kzii% mt toAwth i^Jta^U^^ bicwm xsii^rtmeiwCi . seefe new 

tfii(^rime*tCi 3J3^ xi«c/4 cornea -iope^v-uo^ io*t -ota-ttucCcoru JWd ^ptovad even en tt^y-uii -iww. 




TOTAL 



*Th1s graphic rating scale has been adaoted *rcm one suggested by :?nilam Glueck, Persdhhel : --A Olaqnostic 
Aofrroach- (Dallas, Texas: aaslness Publications Inc., 1974), p. 293. 
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points that the employee will receive for each check in that category. The 
mihimuni aha maximum number of points that any employee can r^sceive on this 
foftn are 12 and 60 points, respectively, 

' Cvvtical Incident Method: The first step in this rnethod is determinig 
the major performance requirements of the job. Evaluation is then made at 
any time the supervisor observes an incident that illustrates either good or 
bad performance of one or more of the designated requirements, the super- 
visor records the incident arid the illustrative employee performance on the 
employee's personnel file. "The resulting worksheet becomes a realistic 
record of some concrete experiences that will serve as a profile of the 
employee's pattern of behavior, bringing out both effective and ineffective 
incidents." (Stahl , 1971, p- 198) The perceived advantages of this method 
are that: 

- it fosters supervisor/employee communication and 

- it focuses on facts. 

However, this technique does have one major disadvantage in that it will 
highlight only a few examples of the employee's performance while ignoring 
the majority of average work time which is normally more typical of an 
indi vi dual ' s perfortnance . 
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EBBoy or Free-^ffriiien Report&: This technique Is less formal 
than those previously discussed. It requires that supervisors write a 
periodic or scheduled narrative report on each employee under their 
supervision. Ah essay may be written on the employee's strong or weak 
points or a general guide or outline can be provided to assist the 
evaluator and to assure the conpleteness of the report. The guide would 
Include Information such as: 

- employee's name* title ^ and social security number; 

- supervisor's name and title; 

- date report completed; 

- signature blocks for supervisor and employee; 

- a statement on the general areas to be covered by 
the report (strong and weak points of present per- 
fbrmahce^-factbirs which should be identified for 
additional skill training, or a discussion of factors 
which would contribute to a cbnsi deration of this 
employee for promotion). 

This outline is used in the following two sample essay reports. 
These imaginary reports have been Written on the same employee but by 
two very different supervisors. 

SAMPLE ISSAY-RE^QRT »1 

Employee's Name: (John Doe) Supervisor's Name (Sam Choke) 

Employee Title (Senior Accounting Supervisor's Title (Payroll 

Clerk) Supervisor) 

Social Security # (000-00-0000) Date completed (12/30/77) 

Instructions: DiscUss strong and weak points of present 
performance. 

John's work is accurate. 
Production is good j j 
Always oh time and is reliable. 

Ooesn^t get along with eo-workers; 

Has no initiative, always brings problems to his supervisor. Needs 
supervisory approval and instructions. 



■ m 
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SAMPL^ESSAy REPORT 12 

Effiployii Name (John Doe j Supervisors Name (Jane Verbal) 

Employee Title (Senior Accotiritihg Supervisors Title (Payroll Super- 
Clerk) visor) 

Social Security # (000-00-0000) Date completed (12/30/—) 

Instructions: Discuss strong and weak points of present 
performance. 
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w.MK'Qyees strong points are very favorable for the_type_of work_per- 
fbnned in a payroll office. He is very accurate and has no problems 
In working with very detailed assignments. He does not become dis- 
tracted or bored with repetitious work. The volume of work produced 
is excellent. He is very reliable: absentee and tardiness, record 
are excellent, does not abuse break and lunch periods, and iswilling 
to accept overtime assignments. Very cooperative with supervisor. 

dohri does appear to have soSie difficulty in getting al^ong with co- 
workers. Normally dbhn will work alone. However, when ^special 
projects are_reqti1red (processing W-2 forms) which require him to 
work with a team he expresses impatience with co-wbrkers , does not 
communicate instructions well, and generally "would rather do it 
himself." Also, dohn does not show much initiative.. If he notices 
aprobjem he will always bring it to his supervisor for ihstructldns 
and approval even though he has been told to attempt to resdlve^such 
problems on his own and has been given both written and verbal in- 
structions on how to handle problems. 

John is generally a very good employee^ His weak points do hot pre- 
sent a serious problem in this office since the work is general ly^ 
repetitive and performed alone. Accuracy and speed are more critical 
than interpersonal skills and initiative. However, this should be 
considered if he should be considered for a job that requires the 
latter. 

As the two preceding sample essay reports indicate free-written re- 
ports allow for statements of facts and categorization of information 
which may not be easily accomplished on more formal and structured forms. 
This technique is helpful for trainijig" purposes , but makes the promotion 
and compensation aspects more difficult since it does not provide for 
quantitative comparisons of individuals. (Slueck, 1974, p. 94) But there 
are limitations to the essay type of report. Each supervisor's ability to 
compose a report will vary, and the employees may suffer (or benefit) 
based upon the supervisor's writing skills. Also* since judging another 
individual is not a duty that most supervisors enjoy, they normally prefer 
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a more structured format to guide them. Forms which require checking a 
block are less threatening to the supervisor than one which requires that 
they use their own words- Therefore, instead of writing an essay^ many 
supervisors will us^ brief phrases which provide limited information. 

Paived Conparzaon: In this approach, the names of persons to be 
evaluated are placed on separate sheets or cards. Each person is then 
compared separately with every other person {two at a time) on each pre- 
determined evaluation category. fGlueck, 1974^ p. 295) The evaluator then 
checks the person he/she feels is the better of the two. "The number of 
times a person is preferred is tallied, this develops an index of the 
number of preferences compared to the number being evaluated." (Glueckj 
1974, p. 295) This method is more useful for promotion and compehsatloh 
decisions than for cbunselihg and development. The technique should be 
used only with small groups so that the evaluator has sufficient knowledge 
of "^he employees being compared. 

Forced Distributions This method attempts to evaluate two major 
ii^eas, job perfontiarice and prdmbtabili ty, with one general assessment. 
Thvj technique is similar to grading on a curve. It assumes that most 
employees are average with smaller but equal numbers of employees falling 
both above and below average. The evaluator rates the employees on the 
two major areas (performance and prometabi lity) according to a required 
fixed distribution of employees. (For example, 10% of the employees must 
be rated in the low group, 2Q% low average, 40% average, 26% high average, 
and 10% in the high group.) (Glueck* 1974, p. 194) The names of 
employees are sorted into piles corresponding to the various distribu- 
tions. 

this procedure is done twice for each major area to ensure that 
the initial rating was adequately considered. When variations occur in 
the second round, the reasons should be sought and questioned to assure 
that the ratings are well-founded and not arbitrary. 
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Ah example of a forced distribUtioh evaluatidh conducted by Mr. 
Jones follows. Mr. Jones (payroll supervisor) has ten employees. Each 
employee's name 1s written oh two cards: one is headed promdtability arid 
the other is headed job performance. Supervisor Jones evaluates each 
employee in each area (job performance and promdtability) and places their 
names Under the required distributions. He may evaluate hd more than 
10^ of his employees in the low grouping, 20% in low average, 40% in 
average, 20% in high average, and IQ% in the High grouning. That is, 
he is fo^^^d to evaluate them on a "curve." 



1st Round 



^o^j£cd Oi s tp4^u~€l on 



(Wr. Jones, Supervisor) 



Job. _ 
Performance 



Profliotabillty , 



Low^ U)»<- Average 

lot 20i 



J. Smith 



Average 
40X 



!c. Connors 



IC. May_ 



High Average Hj^ri 
20X 10% 



P. Rbbb 



A. Gobde 



W. Riley 



R. Black 



S_. St even sj 



Russell 



J. Smith 



R. Black 



] E 



Connors 



Russell 



W. Riley 



iC. May 



A. Gobde 



y. Reynold^ 



b. Reynolds 



iS. Stevens P. Robo 
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This method has an advantage in that it forces supervisors to 
mke emplGfyee evaluations and all employees are evaluated 1h a similar 
manner, its main (and most obvious) disadvantage is that it will be un- 
fair if the employee group does not follow the normal distribution which 
is assumed. The method is, however, easy to use and is appropriate for 
promotion and salary decisions, 

Weighted Checkti^i: In this approach, personnel administrators 
and area supervisors or managers prepare an extensive list of descriptive 
statements regarding effective and ineffective job behavior. Supervisors 
familiar with each individual's job performance sort the statements into 
piles labeled excellent to poor for each employee. Weights are given 
according to each statement's classification and the weights are averaged. 

Exairples of descriptive statements and their possible placement for 
an en|5loyee follow. The specific weightings have not been added since 
they vary so much according to the situation, bet us simply note as a 
rule of thumb that the placement of a descriptive statement that is con- 
sidered very inportaht to the job (that receives a heavy weighting) is more 
significant than is a statement of a behavior that is riot as essential-- 
whenever it appears. As you read through the list of descriptive state- 
ments and look at their sample placement consider which you consider more 
important and what their placement would tell you about the employee. 
[Numbers have purposely been avoided in this brief discussion to avoid 
any unwanted connotation which they might contribute.] 

Descriptive Statements (each would be typed on a separate card) 

accuracy 

volume of work under normal conditions 
ability to follow instructions 

ability to get along with co-workers and /or clients 

attendance: tardiness 

care of equipment and supplies 

initiative 

creati vity 

ability to meet deadlines 
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Pi acement of Descrl pti Stataffenti (Sample) 



Employee Name_ (Richard Gobfe)- 
Employee Title (Social Worker) 
Social Security # (OQO-OO-Q0OO) 



Evaluator (John Derek) 
Date Completed (12/15/—) 



Excellent* 



Good 



Satisfactory 



Poor 



Care_of 
equipment 
and_sup- 
pti>s 



Volume 




Accuracy 



Ability to 
get along 



Creativity 



Initiative 



Dead- 
lines 



Instruc- 
tions 



Note that the weighted checklist Is an extension of the graphic 
rating techniques. Since it can become quite complicated to use meaning- 
fully, its use has been minimal. For this approach to be effective^ the 
rater must be both carefully trained on its use and familiar with all 
employees being evaluated and with each of their jobs. 

Pai^fcmmce Tests: Job Performance tests or simulations are not 
frequently used. They require the development of actual job problems and 
requirements* and individuals are evaluated on how successfully they per- 
form in the simulation. When used, they are most often tied to promotion 
or salary decisions- this technique has disadvantages in that 

a. the work may not be truly representative of the 
employee's daily work, 

b. this j[s a testing situation not a work situation, and 

c. the simulationiSiay not_be_a valid measure of the job 
to be done. . .(Gluecki 1974* p. 298)2^^ 

r n rr>" - XI li^M^ . ' 
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It can be effective when the work Involves technical problems or pro- 
cedureSi For sdifle jobs the nature of the work is so complex and the 
procedures are so detailed that only viewing the wortc as It is being 
per^fbrmed (In the simulation) will jsrbvlde ah accurate assessment of the 
skill goal. 

Field Review Technique: this technique was mentioned earlier 
during the discussion of who should conduct the evaluation. It employs 
the use of ah dbdective outside observer (Personnel Specialist). The 
employee and the supervisor are both questioned regarding the individual's 
performance by the observer who then assigns an overall rating. The 
field review technique has been used for all three* evaluation purposes. 
Its advantages are that it reduces the necessity of supervisors filling 
out forms i that the presence of a third party may make the evaluation 
processes less threatening, that it may negate bias or prejudice, and 
that it assures Uniformity in the system. It has disadvantages in that 
the outside observer may not have sufficient knowledge to resolve 
differences of bpihiori and it blocks supervisdr/empldyee communication. 
The costs of this technique escalate with an* increase in the number of 
participants (salary costs). 
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With so many performance evaluation systems avail ablei why do both 
those being evaluated and the evaluator still perceive performance evaluations 
as an unpleasant and unrewarding task? The basic problems seem to be that 
we do not like judging persons individually or through comparison and we 
approach or use evaluation methods Incorrectly. The following discussion 
presints mother general criticims of performance evaluation systems. 

The halo effect will occur when the evaluator either 

a. gives the individual a certain rating because he/she has 
always been a good or poor employee, or 

b. assigns the first rating on the fdnn to all factors.. A 
solution to this problem may be to structure the evalua- 
tion process to allow for each factor to be assessed at 
a different time period. The halo effect Is found most 
frequently in graphic rating and weighted checklist 
systems. 
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terminology and what each evaluative word means is a second problem. 
"Satisfactory" my mean different things to different evaltiatbrs. The 
use of more than one evaluator will adaust or average out the problem of 
one group of employees who have an easy evaluator versus the employees 
with the "hard-nose" evaluator. This problem can arise with almost all 
of the evaluation techniques. 

A third problem is that of "central tendency," Some evaluators will 
always rate a group of employees within a narrow range; all are clustered 
around the average* and actual performance differences between individuals 
is ignored. This situation is most often found with graphic rating scales 
but will also occur with the other systems. 

The time frame of the evaluation can cause a fourth problem. Many 
evaluators will allow "recent behavior" to bias their judgment. It is 
not uneoirinon for six months of good job perfontiarice to be forgotten and 
the problems of the past several weeks to be remeriSered or vice versa. 

Personal biases may also affect the performance evaluation system. 
Forced choice, field review, arid performance tests were developed as an 
attempt to diminish this problem- 
technical problems also occur. Some systems are complex and 
difficult to understand. Others may take extensive time to complete 
cbrrictly. Also, the reliability of many of the methods are questionable. 

two final problems may be considered humanistic in nature. First, 
as mentioned earlier, many supervisors are hesitant to judge iridividuals 
arid are very reluctant to piit critical comments in writing. Second, 
comparison of individuals creates a zero-sum game; some employees wiri, 
some lose, Miribr differences betweeri iridividuals can create major morale 
and productivity problems. Most performance evaluation systems do riot 
include mechariisms to 

a. tell employees why they received a certain ranking, 

b. determine what the individual's strengths and Weaknesses 
are, and 

c. counsel problem areas and develop work goals. 
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3. Employee Participation in Performance Evaluation Systems 

Initiating performance evaluation systems will be a fruitless 
exercise unless 1t is rccognl2§d that to be effective you need the full 
understanding, participation, and acceptance of the employees being 
appraised, (Stahl, 1971^ p. 192) Recent research on the suoject has 
also indicated that the supervisor and employee should share in the 
entire process* 

Gonwuhicatioh is necessary to remove any fears and doubts employees 
may have. Policy and procedures should be explained. The goals of the 
program and how it will affect the individual and orgahization should be 
cownunicated. EiUJloyees should be encouraged to come forward with any 
problems or questions they may have regarding the system. 

Employee participation should begin with the process of establishing 
the work standards, "Experience has demons trated that standards of per- 
formance which enplbyees have helped shape are the most durable, the most 



valid^ and the most operable/* (Stahl* 1971* p, 192) Employee participa- 
tion should also be built Into the evaluation itself, and supervisors 
shottild discuss their appraisal of the jointly-established standards with 
each employee- Discussions of the analysis should be constructive. 
Specific goals and plans for irnprbvement should result. 

The participative approach also requires that the employees have 
access to the results o1^ the evaluation process. Employees need to know 
where they stand and what level of performance is expected of them. 
Records of past performance should be open to employees. 

A more difficult question is whether employees should have access to 
records assessing "potential-'* ''The prevailing thought, in contrast with 
that regarding performance reports, is that the highly subjective predic- 
tions implicit in supervisory descriptions of potential are purely opinion, 
can therefore be used only in combination with other devices that shape an 
employee's future, and would dry up into meaningless drivel if they had to 



be revealed (and, therefore, in a sense, 'justified') to employees-" (Stahl, 
1971, p. 194) 





2y 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 




3. 



describe wfiat is to be evaluated/appraised. 



List the four important aspects of formal evaluation programs 
that need careful consideration. 



Who do you think should be responsible for conducting the 
performance evaluations in the following situations? 

a. John Mod has been working for Sam Prudent for two years^ 
iJbhh has eoitipl lined to the personnel Department that his 
supervisor have given him two poor ratings for surely 
personal reasons; he doesn't like the way John dresses, 
wears his hair, talks etc. 



b. A research team composed of employees who are all pro- 
fessional researchers has been conducting unsupervised 
work for the past year. 
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4. c. The installation of a cdraputeHzed accbyriting system fias 
caused a change in work procedures 1ri the accounts payable 
section, Preyiouslyi the three supervisors and their 
respective subordinates worked with mi himal contact. Now, 
the new procedures reguife that work that previously passed 
through three phases fa supervisor and two subordinates for 
each phase) be conducted as ah integrated whole. 



d. You^are the manager of a medium size state unemplbytnent 

compensation office in Pigeonback Pennsylvania. A secretary 
and four supervisors report to you. Each of the supervisors 
heads an independent work section and is sol ey responsible 
for the work performed by three clerks. The clerks all 
perform different tasks. 
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5. Seleet the one peffdrraance evaluation method which yoa prefer, 
describe it, and explain why you would prefer to use it. 



6. What problems do employers and supervisors faee in performance 
evaluation? 
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7. Tfre persbn.nel department wfiere you are employed Is In the process 
ofrevlslng tfie_ performance E Ygursupervisor, 
the Personnel Manager, has asked you to Investigate the pos- 
sIMIItles of CTiployee participation. Write a statement dis- 
cussing "Why employees should participate In their own evaluation" 
for your supervisor. 



C. PERFQRMANeE EVAhUATIQN AND QTHER PERSONNEL SYSTEMS^ 

The following article by Richard W. Beatty proposes a system for 
improving performance within any drgahizatidri. Professor Beatty argues 
for the integration of performance evaluation with other personnel func- 
tions and systems. Read this article and answer the study question which 
follows it. 

W "Persohhel Systems and Bumah Perfbrmahce" 
by^ichard W. Beatty^ (Reprinted with ^ 
permission of the publisher from Personnel 
jo urnal , April, 1973, pp. 307-312.) 
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Personnel Systems and 
Human Performance 



HE proc^^ By which a pmoimeL depart- 
ment attempts to nxiprovehtixaan perform- 
ance in an organization asually include ac- 
tivities iiivblving the selection, training, moti- 
vatidii aiid evaluation of employeei. In fact 
these functions might be considered the pri- 
mary means for the department to make its 
a>atnbuUoii to the total pi-ganizacibh. Row- 
er^, th^ functions are often departmental- 
ijed, hci only pEysiollyt but also conceptually 
in the day«to*day xxonagement of the depart- 
ment. Such separation serves to^cat^ese 
functions as if they wo-e independent parts of 
tHe total jpcrsqnnel operation and obscure the 
recognition of their essential interdependen- 
ci^ Cxplidtly recognizing these interdepend- 
ehd^ enable the departzheht to deal sys* 
tematically in the mahagoaeht of the total 
personnel system. 

A systematic treatment of the reiatiohships 
between funaions can be seen in Figwe 1. 
Each of the circles represerits a function (or 
subsystem) of the personnel department and 
the overlap between the circles depicts the 
interlace between them. Notice ill cbmpo- 
hents oi the systexn overlap with one another 
illustratihg that the ihtexface is hot merely 
with one btho* subsystem, but with all of the 
subsystems. 



RiCHARP W. Besvitv 
Assistant Professor of Organisational Behavior 
Univmity of Colorado* Boulder. Colorado 



A iyitem is proposed her^ J^ miprcymg 
ptrformmnee imfun oiiy ^fismtmrn* The 
system andiyxes jobs ttnd ^ htkayiot 
nec€SS4rry' 16 prrforin ikeni swceessfuliy 
aini then uses the reqmsUt ieHe^i^tdrs as 
criierie for s^eciihf emfioyets^_ Trming 
tn suih heharwr rnay Be neei^ if the 
person hired cannot iemonsirate the isec- 
essary behavior^ Mothfaticnal alterations 
may be • required to satisfy mdividuat 
needsm 



^i^f'^l4J^'JB[^aiiy hU had wieniive experience o s conialtant and Jn manageineot^ development to private an^^ 
pubtic di«|iteiioiu. Heiireccived his B^^ from Hanover (Indiana) College, his M.B^^ froda Emory University. 
HmS ih€ in orgsidzacioiial behavior froa Washington UhiyenU^^ Dr. Beatty teacher in the Division ot 

Management and Organiaitioo and U of Cs Craduaie School ot Budnesi Administratiotf* 
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Fisms L _ _ 

Mifpr Subsysidftu of the Total Pencnnel SysUm 



THI StmSTSTEMS 



in viewing cte tocal penoonel system in the 
above taantHsr it ii important to rax^nite not 
only the activities wliich make each of the 
tubsystenii urnqti^ biit how the subtystems 
are intorrelateil Ai first it imght appoic that 
the most approp^te plM to b^in ccamin* 
ing the tot^ s^tem would be widi tte selec- 
tion subsystem because the selection subsystem 
is usually where an appiicaiit initially inter' 
acts with the total system. On second diou^t 



howevei-f it beccmies obvious to begin with the 
evdtudtion subsystem because of the ioaff^ 
. mental role it playi in the integration of 
personnel function into the total organization 
tfarou^ the id^dfication and danlicatiod ol 
goals. Subsequent!^ £e tasks speafied and 
the criteria used to evaluate an employe^ ^ 
performance on thee tasks are used as <xitcna 
for the validation of predictive selection ii^ 
stnimehti. 

Rowevor simple the spedficatibri of t^to 
appears to be, the fact is that the evaluation 
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p| as enployee's performance is _atremejy 
difficiiit Yet it must be inldated before the 
ieiectipn and training of personnel pro- 
c^ed if an employee is to lulow what behavior 
it expected and how he/she will be evaluated. 
Attfichpts to derive meaningful interpretations 
of evaluation and tasi; sp^ficatioh practices 
have been most discoufagihg.^ In fact^ .written 
task specifications are seldom combined with 
behavioral measures (obscrvatiora)^ of task 
performance. In an attempt to bridge this 
gap, Campbell et dU have suggested more ap- 
propriate measures of pcfforxnancc eflEective- 
h^ can be bbtaxried by using criteria divided 
into "conceptual" (task spedficatidns) and 
'•pcrfprmahcc'' (job behaviors) categories. By 
basing evaluations of cffcctivcn«$ upon both 
conceptual specifications and actual behavior* 
al observations, it forces n^^i^g^^"^ 
fonn a diagnostic role which focuso upon 
job-relevant criteria rather than using global 
estimates which may only provide stereotypic 
reflections of an cvaluatdr's perception of 
what constitutes "success" and not behaviors 
which arc relevant for the accomplishment of 
a specific task. 



^cpticit recognitioti of 
tHe evaluadbh/selectibil 
interface prbvides bettet 
specificatibn of what tasks 
need to be performed. 



Obviously, such a diagnostic approach to 
evaluating ^formancc cffectiven« 
major cohtributiph to the setection proceo by 
tying butptit j^ls tb the inputs neciSfiary for 
succeuful performance.* Thus, explicit rec- 
Qgnitxbn of the cvaluatibh/sclcctibn interface 
provides betto^ specificatibh of what tasks 
need to be performed and clarificatibh bf the 
behaviors necosary to p*rfomi th«c tasks. 
Once the aaual bebavion required to suc- 
cessfully perfonn a particular task are clari- 
Sed. selection criteria such » inteHigcnce. 
tailor-made personality inventorie, and bior 
graphical data reflecting past accdmplishments 
and indications of other past behaviors can be 



used.^ This selecuoh prbc^ would onphasize 
data concerning behavioral information indi- 
vidualized for each job situation and attempt 
to determine the causality between the be- 
haviors observed at the time a person was 
hired and subsequent measxires bf efFective- 
nos-* 

Certainly^ drawings causal inferences, be^ 
tween initial bl:>servatiohs bf behavior and the 
roults- obtained requira considerable exper- 
tise, in fact f selection mtgia may often fail 
t o-predict performance: However, before the 
behavioral criteria used are faulted, further 
examination is warranted. For example^ one 
reason that the predictions tadled might be 
due to an exxiployee demonstrating^ measur- 
able- change bii selection criteria from the 
time of employment to the time bf evaluation. 
Qbvibusly if people arc changing their be- 
havior, the expected relationship between se- 
lection and performance criteria might also 
change. Furthermore, the assumption that be- 
havior is fixed at the time of the selection 
dedsion ignores the very r^ powibiiity that 
an employee's behavior change may be due to 
the cbinpahy's training and motivation efforts. 
ThuSt these subsystems may explain a for 
larger part bf the variance in perfonnance ef- 
fectivehda than skills measured at the time of 
the hiring decisxbh* 

THE TRAlNlNb SUBSYSTEM 

By asuming that training can bring about 
behavioral change the personnel department 
acknowledges that people are not static, bm 
can and do change. However, it has been 
noted that training is seldom explidtiy linked 
with specific bbjcctives or with behaviors that 
are known to be necessary for effective per- 
formance. In fact, education in and bf itself is 
often assumed to have a positive. Uhtwur rela- 
tionship with p«rformancc r^irdl«s bf tiic 
type of cduation received, but research has 
shown that there appears to fe iittlc^socia- 
tibn between the two.« Q^^o^^y_di^c are 
some exceptions to th«e findings for jobs rc- 
quiring technical skills (e g. typing, enginee> 
ing- research, etc.), but the data still indicate 
that when the wbrk is held constant there 
appears to be little rclatiohship between more 
edudttion and higher levels of performance.^ 
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TAe Training S^bsysiem^ 



One way in which peHonnance can be im* 
proved* however, is through tnuiiihg which 
iiies p e ifpii uaiice evaluations as a means of 
decer^xining which are iu>t ^atis&c- 

tdrily cbhtributing to ^ective p^^sraance, 
and then use training programs which oain 
p»plc io^_a^uirc^spc^c behaviors, rather 
than more academic education. In other 
worda» training should focus upon specific be- 
havioral objectives and not just more educa- 
tion in the hope that somehow additibnal edu- 
catidn will enhance petfonxianiie. 

Furthermore, the training subsystem is sel- 
dom treated sys&BQiaticaUy, In evaluations 
of behavioral change as a r^uit of gaining 
^^grams are not toted,' let alone approached 
systematically as_shown in Figure 2, wixich 
represents the considerations required before 
unplementing any sort of attempts at behav* 
ioral change tlyt»Ugb drainihg. These include 
dear definitions of objective (which should 
come from the evaluation and selection sub- 
systems) , as well as (^eloping criterion meas- 
ures to determine the impact of the program 
before the training content, methods and ma- 
terials are devised. 



Another aspect of effective training which is 
frequently bvo-lbofced in many programs is 
the applicitibQ of the current knowl^e 
available from dbe psycbol^cal discipline of 
learning (or hstming theory) . The integra- 
tion of the knowledge gained in this disci- 
pline, combined with effective efforts to 
scribe tastts in the evaluation subsystem and 
injuring skills hecessai^ to perfonh thoe 
tasks in the selection sut^ystem can immexise* 
ly enhance the txainlng effort by detomining 
the specific type of ^Idils required to poiorm 
each job (e.g discrimination, manipulation, 
undencamding^ knowledge, insighu or creativ- 
ity) . The isolation of tasks to be performed 
and the skills required for successful perform- 
ance can be further improved through the use 
of •'pbsiiivc reihforcers"^^ such as praise, pay, 
cohgratulatibhs, sincere r(»ssuiahce, willing- 
ntts to listen, etc. Th^ oti be particularly 
effective if they are used as immediately » 
possible after a desired behavior has been 
demonstrated aiid if careful attention is given 
to the firequcricy of reinforcement (i.e. sched- 
ules of reinforcement) , However, few training 
programs attempt to give enough attention to 
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tiiese fkctorsp which when combuied with the 
other subsystems can significantly increase per- 
fbrinance. * 

THi MOTIVATION SUSSYSTEM 

D^pite effective eitorts in evaluation, seloc- 
tioii^ and training, satiskaictory p^formance 
may stili not be forthconiing. It may be that 
the person selected can demonstrate the skill 
or knowledge necessary to successfuliy perfortn 
a job, bat is not motivated to do so. Thus, 
additional training would not imprdye per- 
formance, but mptivatipnal systems which use 
job enrichment* job ehlargexneht, fihahdal in* 
centiyes, or other means of ihtrimic or «- 
crinsic reinforcement might I»d to ino'^ed 
performance— especially if these prograzns are 
doigned aroand the same laming principi« 
used in cite training subsystem: For example, 
m a recent article Business WeeV-^ disctissei 
how the use of reinforcement techniques have 
led to fantastic increases in prckiuctivity and 
reductions iii c6st» primarily through mdti* 
vating personnel by using feedback with 
praise as a reihfbrccr. 



The person selected may 
demohs^te the skiU 
iiecessary to successftdly 
perfo r i u a job, Btit not be 
motivated to do so. 



by the company wo-e seen as imtrtunetital 
and congruent for ihdividtul need satisf^c* 
tibh. motivation for task performance would 
be sighiiicahtly increased. 

AN EXAMPU 

Perhaps the previous di^inusibii is bbvibUs. 
arid it is unnecessary to discuss the mahage- 
xheht of a personnel departitxeht frbin a 
terns viewpoint which emphasize the inter* 
(aces between evaluation, selection, training, 
and motivation. But what may not be so obvi* 
oos for personnel managers and the people re- 
sponsible for the various subsystems is that 
they are dealing with only one part of the 
system and their efforts cannot be productive 
unless pezfbrmed in conjunction and con* 
grucritly with the other subsystcrns. Iii the 
tzaining subsi^tcxn. for exam pie, many trainr 
ing directors would deny that they are ih' 
volvcd in programs irrespective and indepehd' 
ent of the other subsystems. But be that as 
it may, training directors frequently send pa-- 
sons to programs which are unrelated to any 
behavioral /pcrfdnnance criteria required on 
the job. Siidi training can liever be anything 
more than a reward of two weeks ^t a resort 
for mcctihg some artificial cntqria designated 
by the training director. This is ah exaxnple 
of ocactiy the sort of behavior whicfe should 
be avoided since It laes non jbb-rdat^ per- 
formance criteria and usa 
escape from the job. not meaningful work. 



Qbvibasiy. the design of such mbdvatibnal 
systems draws upon weii organized and well 
administered evaluation and selection pro- 
pams. The evaluation program requires the 
comi^isdn of pofdrmance to desired levels 
and recc^itipn of the behaviors demonstrated 
on the job. The selection process hopefully 
provides the technology which permits assess* 
nient not only c£ necessary behaviors, but also 
of individual needs^ goals, and aspirations. 
Therefore, evaluation and seiection can aid. 
in the r^Iution of motivational problems by 
exploring what people actually do on the joB 
(behaviors) and what their personal needs 
are._ Motivational theorists would presumably 
acknowledge that once the behaviors desired 



Evaluation and selectibtx 
can aid in the resolution 
of moBvational proBIethsi 
by exploring what people 
actually do on the jo6. 



The dilemma faced by training directors is 
the optimum utilizatibrx of the huniaii^ Snan- 
ciaU and material resources at their disposal. 
In order to do this he/she. must be able to 
cbirectiy identify training problems which are 
separate from problems of selection, tnotiva* 
tion. and evaluation. Only when a perform* 
ance problem is dearly identified as a training 
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The dflemizia faced 
6y fitting dire^on » 
the optimum. litiUzattbn 
of hummiif financial, and 
fesoitrccs* 



problem should the x^ur^ be ecpended in 
crani^. Obvioasly, £e nme rmoning goes 
for tfae_ other ZTCas,_but probably so ar«i is 
as susceptible CO fads tod frills as are found 
in the training sut^ton. Thus, for a tiraui- 
ing department to fulfill its obligation to the 
orgamzatibh. training must only proceed 
when ineffective peHbniiance has been appro- 
priately diagnosed as due to the lack of a 
ticular job siull. Rbwevo-^ problCT 
^^tifioti6h_^ be ^^mpllshed only if 
naining ^^u>rs interact with and are 
mfliar with managers and the operations of 
other subsystems. Given frequent interactibn 
and knowledge of the other subsysusy mu- 
tual agreement as to the reasons for ineffective 
pdrfonnance xoay be determined. Unl^ such 
agreement can be reached, no remedy, particu- 
larly one as expensive as training should be 
undat taken. 

The trainihg subsystem must condnuaily be 
viewed in this relationship—only as a part of 
the total personnel system. Consequently, the 
following questidris must always be seriously 
examined when cdncemplatihg traimng versixs 
the other means of improving individual and 
organizational effectiveh^: 

1. Is ineffective performance clearly due to 
a lack of skill or knowledge required 
for effective job behavior? 

2. Is diere a reasonable probability that 
training will provide the behaviors nec- 
essary for effective performance? 

S. Is such training the optimum use of 
company resources to increase ineffective 



Only when these three qu^tibhs can un- 
equivocally be answered positively should the 
trainiiig subsystrai begin its opdatibnsi 

THf TbtAt SYSTEM 
The'above analysis is a cursory examination 



of the system for improving indi^dual per* 
fonnance within any organizatibiL Briefly^ the 
system begins by analyzing jobs and the be-, 
haviors necessary to successfully per&)nn thee 
jobs and then us« the required behaviim as 
criteria for lelectiz^ employed If pmons 
hired^oiniiot dcmbn^^te the necwswy behav« 
iQU training in thoc behaviors is sought. Fi- 
nally, if the required behaviors can be demon- 
stiated but are not accomplished satisfactorily, 
motivational alteratidns whicii satisfy' individ- 
ual needs may be instituted. 

- 1 For GuuDple see John P. Campbell, Marvin D. 
Duanecte, Edii^ UwJer. and Karl E. Wcjck, jr., 
Man^crisi Behmnor^ Perfotmance, anH £ff<ciivenm. 
New YmK McGraw-HiU Publiihinff Company, 1^0. p. 
106. _ ^ 

>For a farther dixosiofi ot a lelecEidn procev 
which upon output _Sm1s George S. CWiornc 

and Jdwin L. Miller, ''Selection by Objectives: A New 
Approach to Mana^rial Selection." MdMgimini of 
Pei^^Mnel Qiuitrt€rty,y^ 5. No. S. (Fall. 1^. 

' CampWl p. 149, 

< In addition it shotild be noted lhat the heed for 
rigpfbualy d oncm stratihg the jelationabi jpi ^twm the 
criterion for perf omance and selection standards not 
only is reqoixed for Jound managtrtal pmtices but 
rein force d by the roMi^^'Crisg^^ of 
y S. Supreme.Court in sutinjf that any means of 
«election mast be **daBottstrably a lelsbiiable measure 
of job peifoimahcc.'* Tbus^a company m^ht not only 
bc jnuUin^ eiTPoeous seleaion decisions which are 
costly, but could also -be involved iii cosUy liUgaUoo. 

^*_JP^IP^?* ^i* _^McTl*4on^ training is de: 
fined as any additional activity required on the part 
o( company personnel £o^ increase the skills or khowl- 

Ivan Berg; _£dur«iipfi Jobsi The Great JTrmin' 
mg Robbery, New Yorlc. Praeger Publishers. 1970. 

fJbid. 

« Campbeit et aL p^iiZO. . _ 

»C: A^Eciatiand. ''Cuirent Status of the Tcchhbl- 

ogy of Trainin g." AMRL Document Technical He- 

port 64-36, (September. 1954) . p. S. 

10 For examples of the descriptions of the tises^and 
kheduling of_ p^tivej retnfor cement secj Walter^ R> 
Nord. ''Beyond the iTeadiing Machine: The N^iccted 
Am of Operant Cojiditidriihg in the Theory and 
practice of Management.** Organhaiionai Behatncr 
ondLHuman Performanee^ VoL 4^ No. 4. (November. 
196^. p.^75-40I, or Sti^heh F. Jabjohjky and David 
t_J^Vries,_''dpmnt Conditioning Principles Extnpr 
ola^ted to the Theory of ^zmgemGit,*' brgwaizational 
Behmnor and Human Perfdrmance, Vol. 7, No. 2; 
XARril. i97§ , jp. S4P-S5i, or Ca^ Kenneth N, 
Wexley. and Jima O. Seymore. •'Effectiveness of Pay 
tncentiva tJiider Variable Ratio and Continuous Re- 
inforcement Schedules/' Joumal of Applied Psychology^ 
Vol. 56. No. 1. (February. 1972) » p: 19-23. 

11 "New Tool: Reinforcement for Good Wott." 
Btainess Week. December 18. 1971. p: 76-77. 
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8. What arguroent could you give for Integrating the performance 
evaluation system with other personnel systems? 



D. SOME DISSATISFACTIONS WITH APPRAISAL SYSTEMS (Optional) 

The following article raises some serious questions about the 
adequacy of current perfonnahce evaluation programs. But, in addition 
to just raising questions, the author suggests some additional areas 
which must be addressed in order to improve the appraisal systems. This 
article is a recommended but not required reading. 

"Appraisal of What PerfbHtiance?" by Harn' Levinson. 
(Published in Harvard Business Review , Volume 54, 
Number 4, auly-August 1976* pp. 3u-4iJ.) 
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E. CONCLUDING GUlDEtlNES FDR PERFORMANCE EVALUATION SYSTEMS 

At this time the majorityiof American labor does hot participate 
in formalized performance evaluation programs. However, many employers 
are how turning to such programs as a response to environmental pressure, 
such as Civil Rights legislation and a tight economy. The foil owing Con- 
clusions will assist the student in understanding how the evaluation process 
is developing and what variables will effect its growth. 

1. Smaller and more vital organizations are less likely 
to have formalized performance evaluation systems. 

2. the; larger the organization, the more likely it is 
to have evaluation techniques, and the more likely 
these will lead to greater equality than informal 
processes. 



3. 



Wheri the results of and the rationale for evaluation 
are cbmmdhicated to employees, performance evaluation 
will be more effective. S^S 

■ . Jin.5.32 
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4i The tiibre closely the evaluation follows the prbBlein- 
solvihg approach, the more effective the evaluation 
process Will be; 

5. Evaluations hased oh work- related behavior are more 
reliable and effective than those based upon person- 
ality. (Glueck 1974, p. 312.) 
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ASSIGNMENT 



TRe followlhg question should be answered as completely as possible on 
separate paper. Two copies of your responses sfiould be mailed to the 
Instructor. Qne copy will be returned to you with the Instructor's comments 
and the other will be retained as part of your course record. 



It.g. timing, zvcUbxaZQ>u, mi^od, zmp^^^ 
ztt.]. IncJbidt a dticJtif^ How an ijidisjldijjjJL in 
iht Q^dfUzcitijoh tht pAotti^. [Ti you ftdve 

poAticA^Mtzd in iht p^cei^ youhLttl, you my dzacAibz 
youA om. pz/tception& and kzdctLorU to it. ) 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 
Answer Key 

1. a. Provides a mechanism for review of work related behavior. 

b. Provides data for promotion decisions. 

c. Provides Input for wages and salary decisions. 

2. Actual work performance. Not "personal" non-work related traits. 
Examjjle: quality and quantity of work. 

3. a. Who evaluates? 

b. What is evaluated? 

c. Who shall be evaluated? 

d. When and how often should evaluation occur? 

4. a. Field- Review Technique 
5. Peer Evaluation 

c. eomnittee of Supervisors 

d. Ininediate Supervisor 

5 a. Production recdrds--ut11izes the measurement of actual jnitsjf 
production. Advantages: objectivity and employee participation. 
Disadvantages: quantity may not be the only factor for evaluation. 
Can only be used with a few jobs. ^ 

b. Graphic rating scales-^ists characteristics which are evaluated by 
descriptive statements, yes/no, or a continuous numerical scale. 
Advantages^ facilitates supervisor/employee cotimuni cation and 

the development of performance goals. 
Disadvantages: relies upon evaluator's judgrrents. 

c. Critical incident method— evaluation is made when supervisor 
observes good or^ Bad critical incidents. 

Advantages^ communication and focuses on facts. 

Disadvantages: ignores majority of typical performance. 

d. Essay or free-written reports— less formal, unstructured narrative 

rGDOl'*t • - - -- - 

Advantages: allows for free statements of facts and additional 

information. ^.^ • 

Disadvantages: does not provide for quantitative comparisons of . 

Individuals. __-_^_ . - ic •« 

e. Paired comparison— each individual - is compared to all others in 
unit. Number of preferences is tallied. □ ii 
Advantages: useful for prombtlbh and compensation decisions. 
Disadvantages: can be used only with a small group. 

f Forced distribution— evaluates job performance and promotabil ity 
according to a fixed distribution of categories. 
Advantages: it prevents supervisors from making all the same 

decisions. Easy to use. ^ * „„v^i 

Disadvantages: unfair if employee group does not follow normal 

g. wyyhted*checklist--descriptive statements sorted into classifications, 
Advantages: limited information. 

Disadvantages: limited information. ; _ ^ _ , ^.^j 

h Performance tests-actual job problems and requirerhehts are evaluated. 
' Advantages: good for review of technicaT work problems or procedures. 

Boo 
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Disadvantages: impedes supervisor/ employee communication, observer 
may not have sufficient knowledge. 

6. a^ We don't like Judging others, 
b. Halo effect occurs, 

c* differences in understanding terminology. 

d. "Central tendancy"--OTpl0y^^ are clustered at middle of range, 

e* Recent behavior biases judgemerit, 

f. Personalbiases color Judgement. 

g. Technical problws-^cbmplex and time consuming forms, reliability 
questionable. 

b. Supervisors dislike putting critical coimients into writing. 

1. Comparisons create a zero-sum game. 

7. a. C6piun|cat1bo necessary t rerove fears and doubts - 

b. Performance standards will be_ more durable. 

c. Specific goals and means of improvements will result. 

8. a. All personnel systems not independent parts but organizationally 

interturned. 

b. The supervisor is responsible for the Job and the Individual performing 
each task. The responsibility for effective performance requires that 
all systems work together. 

c. All systems share common infonnatidn, example: duties and tasks to 
be performed. Necessary in selactipn for knowing why to hire. 
Necessary for training in knowing what to teach. NecessaT3^or 
perfor!r.ance evaluation for knowing what to evaluate. 
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KEY TERMS AND CONCEPTS 






• 


Transfer 


• 


Selection 


• 


Career Systems 


• 


Merit 




Seniori ty 



INTR9BUeTI0N 

Recruitment of employees from sources external to an organization 
is only one way in which positions within an organization can be filled. 
Staffing from internal sources-- through transfers and promotion— is a 
second option to employers which offers: 1) a recruitment source close 
at hand, 2) opportunities for advancement for present employees, 3) 
improved morale for the organization^ and 4) an aid to manpower planning. 
More specifically, many organizations exhibit a strong preference for 
internal applicants because they feel that such policies produce the 
following benefits: 

# Hiring costs may be lowered. Expensive recruitment tools, 
such as advertisings are riot necessary. 

# Learning arid. adjustment time for transferred or promoted 
employees will be less than fornew employees to the 
organization. The internal applicant Is already familiar 
with the general drganizatiori— its structure, function, 
policies, procedures, arid products and/or services. 

9 The transferred or promoted employee will probably demonstrate 
more loyalty to the organization than a new employee. 

9 Better selection decisions may be made because such decisions 
will be based upon observed behavior over a period of time 
In an actual work situation. 
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Extet^al ireci-ultment of new employees frequently represents the 
first step or movement of those employees into an organization. Once 
they have been hired* it is highly likely that thay will experience 
horizontal (transfer) and/or vertical (prbmdticn) movements within the 
organization. Such mdVemerits should be made within the framework of 
a rational system. This module, therefore, will discuss transfer and 
promotion systems and how movement within an organization is accomplished. 
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LEARNINS OBJECTIVES 



After completing the module readings, study questions, and^ 
assighmeht, you should 6e able to: 



1. State the purpose of promotion systems. 

2. Distinguish between formal and informal promotion systems. 

3. List and describe those organ variables discussed 
in this TOdule which affect promotion systems. 

4. List and describe those personnel selection system variables 
discussed in this module which affect promotion. 

F. Identify and briefly explain five measures which can be 
used to determine promot ability. 



6. Relate transfers to the promotion system and explain the 
reasons for their use. 

7. State arid explain your position on publicizing vacancies 
for either promotions or transfers. 

8. Describe any employee promotion system arid critically 
examine it to detemine its advantages and disadvantages 
according to your own values. 
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OVERVIEW 



Objectives 


tasks 


Resources 


Evaluation 




study Questions 
1 S 2 




Self 


1. State the purpose of 
promotion systems. 


Module Reading: 
A 


2. Distinguish between 
formal and informal 
promotion systems. 


Study Question 
3 


Module Reading: 
A 


Self 


3. List and describe 
those organizational 
variables discussed 
inthis module which 
affect promotion 
systems. 


Study Question 
4 


Module Reading: 
B 


Self 


4, tlst and describe 
those persdnnel 
selection system 
variables discussed 
in this module which 
affect promotion 
systems. 


Study Question 
5 


Module Reading: 
B 


Self 


5. Identify and briefly 
explain five measures 
which can be used to 
determine promota- 
bility. 


Study Questions 
7 & 8 


Module Reading: 
C 


Self 


RAl;^tp transfers to 
the promotion system 
and explain the 
reasons for their use 


Study Question 
9 

Study Question 
10 


Module Readings: 
C, A, Introduction 
Module Reading: 
D 


Self 
Self 


7. State ?ind explain 
your position on 
publicizing vacancies 
for either promotion 
or transfers. 


Study Questions 
11 S 12 


Module Reading 
E 


Self 
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Objectives 


Tasks 


Resources 


Evaluation 


8. Describe anj^ _ 
employee promoti on 
system and crlticallj 
examine It to 
determine its ad- 
vantages and dis- 
advantages according 
to your own values- 


Study Question 
6 

Module Assignment 


Module Reading: 

B Personnel Inter- 
views 

Module Readings & 
your experience 


Self 

Instructor 
feedback 
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A. PROMOTION SYSTEMS 

A promotidn may be defined as an tipwarcJ change in position. It will 
Usually include the assumption of greater responsibilities and more complex 
duties. Normally, supervisory responsibilities will be added or extended 
and the level of the position within the organizational -itructure will be 
increased. A promotion system can be viewed as a pyramid, narrowing from 
the base, with fewer slots available as you climb to the top. The number 
of employees seeking upward mobility is usually greater than the number of 
desirable job slots. Many employees will never have contact with the promotion 
system arid may remain in their initial job level or only experience minimal 
upward movemeht during their entire working life. Also, some individuals 
elect not to participate in a promotion system for one of several possible 
reasons. First, some workers may fear having to prove their merits again. 
Second, others may feel they have reached the level where their best work can 
be performed. Third, another group may be professionals who reject promotion 
because it would causi them to lose direct contact with their chosen field (e,g,* 
the engineering manager no longer designs and the principal no longer teaches) . 

For those individuals who are unable to advance because of the limited 
number of available job slots or for those who do not desire advancement 
but whose work performance is meritorious, the organization will design other 
reward systems to supplement promotion systems. These other systems would 
include benefit plans, extensive leave plans, and financial compensation. 
Some employers may also'ereate quasi -promotion systems. These systems would 
require making a salary change but with little or no change in job duties. 
Such systems attempt to reward the experienced and senior employees whose 
skills in their present job are valued by the employer. (Compensation 
Systems are the topic of Module 9.) 

Most public jurisdictions will have some type of promotion system. 
However, in the public sector, there is disagreiment and misunderstanding over 
the definition of oromotion systems and the accompanying program form and 
method. Also, promotion programs are generally not viewed as part of the overall 
staffing policy. Promotion programs are not coordinated with general 
selection practices and the interrelatedness of external and internal 
selection programs is denied. All entry level positions are filled by 
external appl icants, while al 1 higher level positions are to be filled by 
present employees only. _ Oot 
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Gertairi problems can arise out of this tight* guarantee type of 
promotion system. • Formally, the promotion system is based upon merit; 
however. In reality* seniority Is the operational base of the system. 
When seniority becomes the watchword, the organization becomes so Inbred 
that the supervisory arid mariagemerit ranks are full of individuals who lack 
formal training and the administrative knowledge and skills necessary to 
perform effectively. This situation is also a negative irifluerice on 
productivity. Employees perform at the minimally acceptable levels. Why 
should they strive for excellence wheri Ibrigevity rather than the quality 
of the work product is the most important basis for advancement: This 
also impacts upon en^loyee morale. Seriibrity-rldderi brgariizatioris become 
stagnated and the performance and spirit of the organization suffers when 
employees begin to merely "mark time." 

In many jurisdictions these problems have caused a fruitless "coritest" 
between merit and seriiority for cbritrbl of thi promotion system. Instead, 
there should be strong attempts made to objectify the process usirig many 
criteria, including both merit and seniority. "Every effort can be made 
to sharpen the modes of appraisal, to objectify the process of selection 
by poblirig judgmerits arid by avoiding cohceritratiori of selectiori authoritys 
arid to otherwise make merit as practical, objective, and real as possible." 
(Stahl, 1971, p. 129) Promotions should be utilized to reward desired 
employee behavior. Both meritorious performance and organizational 
loyality (length of service) are desirable and both must be given consideration 
when making the selection decisiori. 

Flexibility is also a necessary ingredient when building an effective 
promotion system. More progressive governments arid agericies have recogriized 
the rieed to utilize both internal and external staffing systems at all 
levels. It will benefit neither the organization nor the employee when 
a worker is promoted to a positiori because he or she is simply the best 
qualified Internal applicant, but not reaUy qualified for the job. When 
suitable Iriterrial carididates are laekirig, the brganizatiori should utilize 
the external selection process. The system should allow for entrance 
of new individuals at all levels. 

Structuring and implemeritirig prbmbtibn systems for pUblie employers 
is a difficult task, there is no universal solution and promotion systems 
will vary with the needs and characteristics of the organization. However* 
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where promotion systems are utiMzedi they should be tailored to the 
organization and its employees and be objective and flexible • > « 

Promotion systems may be either formal or informal. Formal prbmbtion 
systeiiB are easily identifiable in that they normally are written (with 
a series of requirements or steps)^ published (in organization manuals 
or handbooks), and monitored (a function usually assigned to a centralized 
persdnriel department or agency). For non-managerial positions, the formal 
promotion system may be based upon adequate rating or performance evalua- 
tion when the opening occurs. In other organizations, promotion to non- 
managerial positions may be acconplished through a bidding system, the open 
position with the job duties, requirements, and salary is posted on bulletin 
boards. Those Individuals who feel they are qualified may submit their 
names ahd/br may be notified of the opening by management. The selection 
may be based upon meeting the job requirements alone or may be combined with 
seniority.* tists of internal applicants may also be generated from employee 
inventories. In hon-unidnized situations^ if ability and/or seniority are 
apparently equal for a number of candidates, politics and interpersonal 
influence become major considerations, even in a rationalized system. (Sluecic, 
1974, p. 311) For management level positions, formal promotion systems are 
usually based upon ability. Also, they are somewhat closed in that management 
decides who is to be considered. Formalized promotion systems are most often 
found In large and more complex organizations. 

Informal promotion systems generally operate at the discretion of those 
responsible for the open position. Ability, seniority* politics* and inter- 
personal relationships may all operate within the informal framework. Informal 
systems are most frequently found in small arid less complex organizations. 
Host of the employees in such organizations f now each other, are familiar 
with many of the jobs, and are usually aware of job vacancies or the need 
for hew positions when they occur. Managers informally approach an employee 



A specified number of years of experience in a certain type of work is ofUn 
a "job requirement" and^hould not be^confused with "seniority." Seniority 
does not mean that an employee has x number of years in a certain type of 
work; it only means_that the individual has been employed for y number of 
years in the organization. Usual ly^ this combination provides that the 
employee who meets the_"job requirements" and has the most organizational 
"seniority" will get the job. ^ 
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they wish to promote, and formal interviews are felt unnecessary because the 
employee's wbrR has been observed. 

Certain aspects of informal promotion systems may be found operating 
within a formal system. Organizational politics and interpersonal relatibh- 
ships often give some employees the edge in the competition for promotion. 



STUDY QUESTIONS 
1. What is the central goal of promotion systems? 



Z. What are some of the possible misapprehensions that employees may 
have regarding a promotion program? 



3. What are the essential differences between formal and informal 
promotion systems . 
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B. PLANNING PROMOtlON SYSTEMS 

i. FactOFs^RaTatsd to Qpqanizaijdrial Structure and Polieigs . Where 
promotion systems da exist, seviral factors will influence the amount of 
actual jjromdtional opportunities that may be found in the organization. 
Personnel policies and systems must operate in the context of other 
organizational variables and these should be recognized to plan for effective 
promotion systems. 

First, according to Stahl (1974), the amount of actual promotional 
opportunities will be influenced by the kind(s) of career system found in 
the organization. A closed career system, such as that found in the diplomatic 
corps, provides for great internal promotional opportunities in that external 
applicants are only hired at the lowest levels. Rbwever, since advancement 
is based upon longevity and passing through predetermined career steps, 
promotional opportunities are highly structured and centrally controlled. 
Individual employees can not influince or change the pattern they must 
follow. On the other hand, in an open career sptem whire entrance is found 
at any grade level and is governed only by the candidates' qualifications, the 
individuals can move in any direction, change fields, or sfcip over other 
job livels. The open system is more flexible and the individuals will be 
able to influence the career path they will follow. [A more detailed 
discussion of career systems will occur in Module 8.] 

The organization's initial recruitment and examinat; jr^ policy is the 
second factor which should be considered. Are individuals initially hired 
with an eye to their broader qualifications for future advancement? Or, 
are they hired under the philosophy that they should develop a career in 
their initial position? When employees are hired on the basis of very 
specific skills for a very specific position, the organization has 
denied itself staffing flexibility. The employee's range of expertise 
is so narrow that movement is impossible without extensive training. 
Individuals who possess a broader range of skills may be promoted to other 
positions within the organization with minimal new training. 

Third* the number of key posts which ari reserved for political appointments 
will have ari effect on "real" promotional movement. Positions. at the top 
are few in number and, if a significant percentage of these positions are 
reserved for political appointees, promotional opportunities will be 
even more limited. 
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In promotion systems which do allow entrance of new employees above 
the junior level positions (open careers systems), the technical competence 
of internal empToyees will affect their ability to compete for higher 
positions. This fourth consideration has the greatest implications for 
employees in technical fields in which the "state of the art" makes 
significant advances in short periods of time. Persons in these fields 
must stay abreast of changes (through professional publications and 
continuing education "refresher" courses) if they want to maintain their 
promotion potential. For example, mechanical engineers who have been 
aiiployed by an organization for the last ten years but have not continued 
to keep up with technical advancements in this field may have difficulty 
competing with recent colleges graduates also being considered for the 
same position. 

Fifth, the size and heterogeneity of the organization will have an 
effeset oh promotional opportunities. The smaller the organization, the 
fewer will be the available positions. The more similar the composition 
of the work force, the greater will be the competition for vacant positions. 

The elements of dynamism, growth, or change in the organization's 
program of work is the sixth arid firial gerieral factor which impacts upon 
the promotion system. This factor can operate to both broaden or restrict 
internal advancement. Growth and change can open up new ayeriues for 
advancement but, if the growth and change are highly technical in nature 
or call for new skills and abilities, external recruitment would be 
necessary. 

there are other factors which, also, affect the scope of promotional 
opportunity. The aforementioned factors weres related to organizational 
structure arid policies, the factors which shall be discussed at this 
point are specifically related to the personnel selection system. 

2. Factor^4eT^4ed to - the Personnel- Selecti on-System . The points 
which will be discussed iri this sectiori are directly related to the personnel 
selection system and the system's influence upon the scope of promotional 
opportunity. Keep in mind the fact that the effectiveness of brgariizational 
policy will depend upon the systems which are created to make the policy 
operative. 

The following six factors or characteristics of personnel selection 

systems have been identified by Stahl (1971) as having direct significance 

P'^n 
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on prbinbtloh policy and the scope of promotional oppisrtuhlties- Each 
factor is presented with a discussion of its implications for promotions. 



'Trrxctical and im quatification standards for 

poeitions. (Stahlj 1971^ p. 148) 

Sound duties classification is the base upon which the total personnel 
system is structured. You must tcnow what needs to be done before you attempt 
to determine who shall do the work. Additionally, the classification 
system will establish lines or ladders of promotion by grouping jobs in 
logical relationships to one another, the classification system establishes 
order, allows for an overview of all work being performed, arid indicates 
the Interrelationship of all positions. 

^^Adeqvdie veoords arid mdchihevy that provide a means for 
idehiifying the best candidates within the unit.'^ (Stahl, 
1972, p. 148) 

Complete data is necessary to allow for a consideration of all qualified 
arid eligible internal applicants. Unless this is an active part of the 
selection program, the system will be accused of favoritism, and morale arid 



production problems will occur. Adequate records are also critical because 
a strong data base is needed to make rational decisions. Sometimes testing 
is utilized as a substitute- However, many experts consider testing a poor 
arid artificial substitute for demonstrated job performance. In designing the' 
data Base, factors such as education, additional formal and informal training, 
special skills, type of work performed, and employee evaluations (previous 
performance and estimations of potential) should be included. It is also maridatory 
that mechanisms for the constant updating of records be created or the original 
data will become useless. 

'*Godd measures of ovevatl competence and poieniiaHiy . (Sidkl^ 1971^ p. 148) 
Interrial prbmbtion offers a desirable quality in that it allows for 
an evaluation of the work performed within the organization by the organization's 
own employees. This type of analysis should contribute to a high success 
rate for thdse who have passed through the internal selectiori mechanism. 
However, you must know what factors to consider and how you are going to 
measure them or objectivity will be lost to subjectivity. ^ 
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^'ConprehenHve trw^mn^^ pf^gttana to keep the staff alert to 
he^ daveloprnents to prepaid pj^mising men_ay^ women for 
advmaemehii and for si^erviQion.^^ (Stahl^ 1971^ p. 143) 

Stagnation in the work force is detrimental to the organization as a 

whole. When applied to internal selection systems, it produces the promotion 

of mediocracy. An organization should, therefore, plan for the in-service 

development of its OTployees. 



"Promotion and ivanafer across division tines jHthi^ a bureau, 
department J or jurisdiction, ensuring as broad a field of 
selection and opportunity as possible." (Siahl, ld?l, p. 148) 

This procedure will increase the range of positions and applicants and 

keep smaller bureaus or departments from getting too inbred. 

Systems which do not allow for the promotion of individuals across 
department, bureau, or agency lines, may create barriers that will cause 
the prdmotidh system to become inoperative. Imposing limitation on the 
scope of internal recruitment, especially for higher level positions, to 
a confined area (bureau or office) produces inflexibility which will cause: 



- a smaller pool of applicants to draw from. When the number 
of candidates becomes this restricted, it almost promises 
that the most suitable candidate will not be selected. 

- inequality._ Prombtiorial systems which do nbtallow for 
movementbetween departments create. an Unequal balance 
in advancement opportunities. Smaller units will have 
fewer opportunities and morale and production problems 
may occur, while larger units may 5e forced, by virtue 
of their size and the Targe jiumber of openings , to 
promote individuals who wilT'^e less than effective only 
because they are the only candidates available. 

- harrow perspectives. Restricting employees to a total 
career in one unit prevents management from developing 
a service-wide perspective. 

The reason for and benefits of an open and flexible promotion system 
appear obvious. Then, why do so many closed systems exist? Three answers 
to this question may be found. First, closed structures offer the line 
of least resistance. Many managers and supervisors do not wish to lose 
a good employee or break up an effective team even if the individual may 
benefit. The managers may perceive the benefits of promotion for the 
individual but will feel that the disadvantages they and their units will 
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face (drop in productiahi recruiting 5nd training a new employee) outweigh 
the advantages to the individual. Second, the employees themselves 
may contribute to the development of riStrictions by vocalizing their belief 
that they have a vested right to all promotions within the unit. Thirds 
it may also be found t:hat the nature of the woric within one unit is such 
that many skills are not easily transferable inward or outward. 

"elea^ tRaiinatibh beWeen Qlevioal Job3, requiring 
nmApuiaiion akilla end aptitudes i and executive jobs ^ 
retiring ai^eridr training^ imasindtionj and ability ^ ao 
that tte latter ^e^dt filled by default primarily from 
the ranks of the former but to go to the empVyyeea with 
the education t the breadth of view and experiendei th^ 
capacity to deal in ideaa aa well as with things. " (Stahlj 
1971, p. 148).. 

You must be aware of what is required and what is to be done to assure 
that the most "suitable" applicant is selectid. Sometimes those responsible 
for making promotional decisions fail to recognize the broad but often subtle 
dlffirences in positions. Employee x may have worked in the planning 
department for ten years and may have extensive knowledge of all administrative 
detail. However, time in the department and knowledge of clerical forms 
and procedures does not necessarily make that employee qualified for the 
department manager's position which requires broader gehiral knowledge 
and the ability to create, develop, and implement new programs. 









STUDY qUESTIQNS 


4. What are the 


several conditions that affect the extent of an 


organization 


s promotion opportunities? 
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5* Which personnel selection system characteristics will have an 
Impact on the promotional opportunities available within the 
organization? 



6. Discuss a public promotion system with several (2) of its 
employers. Try to. interview employee^,. In different job 
classifications. Discuss the promotion- system in terms of the 
employee's : 

a. understanding of the system. 

b. feelings about the system. 

c. thoughts about changes they would like to see in the system. 



[Please come to the next workshop prepared to discuss and compare 
your results from this question with other class members and the 
Instructor. ] 



e. UTILIZING THE PRESENT WORK FORCE 

Iri small organizations it is riot difficult to know the number of 
employees and what they do. However, this is quite a different problem 
for ah agency that employs hundreds of iridividuals iri various departments, 
for a school system which may employ hundreds of persons who are at different 
locations, or for a middle or large company which may claim thousands of 
employees. The methods for discovering and utilizing Internal talent may 
be as varied as the number of employees. Specific techniques may range 
from systems utilizing simple 3x5 iriformatiori cards to sophisticated 
electronic data processing techniques. The degree of complexity of a 
method 1s related to the degree of size and complexity of the organization. 

Theoretically, the ability to successfully evaluate internal candidates 
for promotion should be greater than that for external applicants. The 
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employees have been observed in the work ehvi rdhmenti rfiore accurate 
information is available; and the employees are fafniliar with the organization, 
its operation^ and its products and services. The breadth and accuracy of 
data on external applicants is usually less because: .1) they generally 
will only present information they want you to know and will bias it in 
their favor, 2) it is not possible to observe them on the aob, and 3) their 
skills may hot be readily transferable because of the nature of their 
previous work and the organizational envirohmerit within which they functioned. 



Generally, five measures for determining promotabil i ty of internal 
applicants are recognized: 

1. '^comparison of previous education and experience" 

2\ "comparison of performance within the organization" 

3. "trial on the job" 

4. "objective testing of skills and aptitudes" 

5. "seniority." (Stahl^ 1971, p. 153) 

Most organizations use a cdmbi nation of the above measures and may use 
some for all job categories while restricting the use of others to specific 
occupational classifications, the characteristics of all five measures 
shall be described in some detail iri the following discussion. 

^^Cotrpccnaon of previous education and experience" and "aorTrparison 
ofperfdrmanae within the orgcmizdiion^^ may be accomplished through the 
use of the same tools, and comprehensive and current records must be 
maintained oh both. Skills inventories are normally utilized to compile 
the required data. The inventory may be a simple and manually maintained 
form listing only the most basic data, or it may contain many variables 
cbveririg many areas and be plugged into a computerized retrieval system. 
The parameters of the problem, or what data the system should contain, 
is a critical decision because the organization will only retrieve that 
information which was designed into the system. A considered decision 
must be made as to What persdnnel data is necessary now and what will 
probably be required in the future to establish a strong data base from 
which selection decisions can be made. 

An indexing system will facilitate the complex and detailed task of 
retrieval. Such systems, whether they be electronic tapes, punch cards, 
or manual index cards, are only devices to assist iri narrowing a list down 
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to those eahdldatfis who meet >*he minimum requirements for the position. 
The personnel specialists are normally responsible for the first sorting 
arid narrowing of. the field of eligible arid qualified carididates for 
promotion. The development of the list of candidates to be forwarded to 
the appoiritirig official may be prepared by either the persdrinel specialist 
or a committee or panel (depending upon the level of the position) knowledgeable 
of the organization arid the open position. Committees and panels will 
usually allay any suspicions employees may have on how the list was 
constructed. The composition of the group may vary with the type of 
positlori beirig filled. The riumber of riames submitted to the appointing 
authority may also vary with the type of position but normally would range 
from two to six. 

''Trial on the job" is theoretically the Best techriique for assessing 
the promotibrial potential of employees, temporary assignments to higher 
positions may be achieved by utilizing vacations arid other leaves of 
absence, this may take a few years to allow for all of those who are 
possible candidates to participate on enough occasions to allow for ari 
analysis of their performarice. Retirements with siifficieht advance notice 
also provide an opportunity for individuals to rotate through portions of 
the job by "assisting'' with various duties. 

Ori the other harid^ there are very practical and serious limitations 
to this type of system. Where there are a lartge number of possible 
candidates arid feW higher positions^ the system becomes logistically dif- 
ficult. If you should then decide to single out a smaller number of 
candidates, others may become suspicious and resentful of the system. A 
second problem 1s the "one of a kind" position. This type of position 
is usually unique and highly techriical by nature, and the promotion pool 
at hand would not normally include individuals with adequate backgrourids; 
The third problem Is presented by the unplanned operiirig. If the position 
must be filled iirwediately and there are a number of qualified candidates 
on hand, trial on the job (or rotatiori of all candidates through the job) 
is needlessly time corisuming and counter productive for the department. 

"Objeailve fesiihg of sHlls ar.d ccptitudes'' is a promotion tool which 
should only be utilized in conjunction with other factors such as: 
1) evaluatioris of past perfbrmance , 2) the candidates interest and/or 
goals, and 3) any special achievements or training the candidates have 
experienced. Testing, iri cdrijurietion With the aforementioned factors, is 
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generally utilized when candidates were not able to demonstrate the 
required skills in .a wbrRirig situation. It is also utilized when present 
employees have experience in only somewhat related types of work, this 
systan may be utilized by large organizations where a number of similar 
positions may be filled at the same time. Final ly* testing may be utilized 
Where manual skills are required and may be evaluated through the use of 
a job sample. [The nature and limitations of written tests are discussed 
more thoroughly in Module 4]. 

'Seniority'' or time within the organization is a measure which can 
operate alone or in cbhjunctibh with any of the previously discussed measures. 
When seniority is the sole criterion ^ the employee with the longest time 
oh the job -re'ceives the prdmatioh. When seniority is used in conjunction 
with one of the other factors, it will operate to break a tie. If two 
employees have similar tests scores or previous education and experience, 
the employee with the greatest seniority will be awarded the position. 
The use of seniority promotes organizational loyal ity and stability. 
Employees know that if they perform at an acceptable level and "put in 
their time" they will be rewarded. through promotion. The exclusive use of 
seniority has many negative facets in that it does hot reward individual 
initiative and above average performance. It operates to exclude newer 
employees who mcy have more up-to-date training arid skills. Organizational 
initiative and vitality can be lost when seniority becomes the main 
consideratibri. 

One final word at this point bn promotion systems is needed to maintain 
a proper perspective. Not all employees are interested in climbing the 
career ladders. Promotion systems should take care riot to bveremphasize 
"gettirig ahead." Many competent and highly skilled and valued employees 
are content in their present positions. When a promotion program is 
bversbld, it may leave such employees feeling inadequate and decrease their 
performance or force them to make an upward move which proves negative for 
both the employee and the employer. 
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STUDY CJUEStlONS 

7. Identify the five measures used to determine promotability. 



8. What are the arguments for and against using seniority as the 
basis for promotion? 



9, Why is moderation the watchword in any promotion policy? 



D- REASSIGNMENT AND TRANSFER 

An individual's movement within an organization may also be lateral 
or outward. Horizontal or lateral changes are those where a change of 
duties will occur ^ but there is no accompanying change in rank or pay. 
They may be utilized for the following reasons: 
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1. '•Organizational demands ^expans ion, contraction, shifting 

policies or methods, seasonal Idads^ etc;);" 

2. "The heed for the further development of the individual. 
Ah actual job has the best training value." 

3. "Making better use of ah employee's skills." 

4. "Transfers may also be utilized to correct errors that were 
made duri^ng the selection process and placements in which 
the incumbents are unhappy." (Stahl * 1971, pp. 158-159) 

There are many similarities between transfer and promotion systems. 
As a matter of fact* a promotion often also involves a transfer. If the 
employee's promotion is not within his/her present department, the employee 
has in effect received first a promotion and second a transfer. The purpose 
of transfer and promotion systems is similar. Both are designed with the 
goal of matching ah employee to a Job in a way which will benefit both 
the individual and the organizations. We find that a good records system 
is as necessary for rational reassignment as it is for promotion. The 
same data is necessary for both types of movement. Transfer and promotion 
systeiiB can share a common data base and data processing system. 

The advantages and disadvantages of publicizing promotions (following 
section) also holds for transfers. However, another benefit that can be derived 
is that publicizing transfer information allows the employees to transfer 
to jobs Where they can gain new skills or expand present skills which will 
ifi the future enhance their opportunity for prbmotiori. Ih other words, 
the employees can work at constructing their own career ladders. 



STyOY QyESTIONS 



Id. Why are horizontal channels of mobility as important as vertical 
ones? 
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E. PUB1IGIZING VACANCIES 

As stated previousiyi the ttta^Of characteristic of a fortnal promotion 
system 1s that It Is written and publicized. Employees should be made 
aware of tfte procedural steps of the existing lines of advancement, requirements 
of positions, and the type of preparation and training available. This 
can also apply to transfers. If the organization is large and complex, it 
often becomes necessary to run transfer and promotion systems in a 
parallel fashion for both to be effective. 

However, there is much dispute over whether vacancies should be 
publicized as they occur, the arguments for posting vacancies within the 
organization are: 

1. No information retrieval system is perfect. HiChinical and 
human errors are bound to occur. Publicizing vacancies allows 
those Individuals who have been mistakenly overlooked to 
submit their naimes for consideration. 

2. Employees may be suspicious of unpublicized promotibhs. 

3. The knowledge that the organization is not static arid that 
promotibris and trarisfers do occur can act as an incentive 
to employees. 

4. If unqualified appliCarits should come forward, it is nbt 
■ difficult or overly time-cbnsumlng to weed them out. I ri 

fact, their red ectibn 'nay be made positive in that the 
Individuals' deficiencies and the means to overcome them 
can be discussed. 

5. Discrimiriatibri iri promotion and transfer may be avoided. 

The civil rights legislation does concern itself with the equity bf 
promotion and trarisfer systems. The press and the cburts have been full 
bf cases where race, sex, age, race, religion, and natibnal origin have 
been used as a criteribn in prbmotion or transfer. Examples of discrimination 
in promotion systems may be seen through the following: 

1. Employment groups, departments, etc. iri which the employees 
are 95% female, but all of the supervisors are male. 

2. Agencies which are located in and service minority group 
communities but whose employees are not from the minority 
grbup bf that cbmmunity. 

The myths of the racial and sexual differences have already bien 
exjDloded. In a democratic society, all individuals must be allowed access 
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to and th^ opportunity to compete, oh ah equal basis i for promotibh arid 
transfers. When vacancies are posted, all employees are given equal 
(cnowledge of what positions are available. The system is "opeh" and 
positions are not filled secretly by individuals who meet "special" 
(discriminatory) unwritten requirements (no females or blacks). 

The arguments against posting vacancies withih the drgahization are: 

1. "The record system is so well devised that all qualified 
persons are known to the personnel office. 

2. Geheral publicity produces such a mass of applications as 
to handicap seriously the selection process. 

3. Knowledge of vacahcies to which they are not appointed merely 
makes for unrest and dissatisf action among large numbers of 
empl oyees . 

4. Many able employees are not disposed to apply when the initiative 
Is left entirely to them." (Stahl , 1971, p. 157) 



STUDY QUESTIONS 

11. What are the arguments for and against publicizing vacant 
positions? 



12 Do you feel position vacancies should be publicized withi^n an 
organization as standard procedure? Why? Discuss your feelings 
as an iftdividuaT and describe what kind of notification system 
(if any) you would pjrefer. 

[This is for your own consideration and reflection on your 
feel i hgs . ] 

21,- 
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Assignment 

Tfie fdiiowirig question should be answered as completely as possible on 
separate paper. Two copies of your responses should be mailed to the 
instructor. One copy will be returned to you with the instructor's consents 
and the other will be retained as part of your course record, 

Vtic/Ubt a pubZlc mptovj^z pAomotion 6^^^ 

modaZe.. Thzn suggest thoit <i6pzct& oi thz ^y^im thai 
tc yoa.' 

d] to contAytbutz moiZ to tht nzZ(U oi the 
oA^garvizaZioh and tht ^ploytZM and, 

b] to /LZquxAZ 6orm changzU) . 
Be iuAz to givz gouA /iza^om ion. thz aymZy^iii that yoa makz. 

NOTE^ Ptzazz pkovidt a bAlt^ diUcnXption oi ihz on^aMzlng yoa oaz 
di&cu^zing, incMdlng iuch daXa a^ thz 0Kgwnlzat<J)n[^^ 
and pJwduct ok ^e/twi-ce, thz mmbvi ot dtpOAtmznt^ , thz nimbaA 
ci zjnptoyzz* 6, etc. 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 
Answer Key 



1. The most essential goal of ariy_ promotion system should be to reward 
desirable employee behavior. Th1s_means that both merit and seniority 
become meaningful criteria for detemining promotability since each 
represents desired behaviors for the organizations. 

2. a. Encroachments may occur the orgariizatibn. 

b. Too many decisions are capricious, and favorites are given 
preference. _ _ 

c. Merit is an unobtainable illusion^ 

d. Employees become displeased with being passed over and having 
to rely upon managerial judgment. 

3. a. Formal systems are written, published, and monitored^ whereas 

infonnal systems act at the discretion of managers -and super- 
visors. 

b. Formal .systems are generally found in large, complex organizations, 
but infonnal systems generally exist in small, relatively simple 
organizations. _ _ 

c. Employees who meet posted requirements may submit their names for 

consideration for promotion in formal systems. In informal 

systems, managers may individually approach employees whom they 
think qualified and would like to promote. 



4. a. Kinds of career systems that exist^ 

b. The initial recruitment arid examination policy. 

c. The number of key posts that are reserved for political 
appointment. 

d. The proportion of career-type appointments from the outside 
above junior levels. . 

e. The size_and heterogenity of the organization. 

f. The elements of dynamism, growth, or damage in the organizations 
program of work. 



5. a. A clearly stated classification_system of job duties and 
prerequisites which suggests career ladders, 
b Ricord keeping and retrieval systems which facilitate identification 
of all qualified candidates. 

c. Reliable evaluative measures of ability and potential which can 
Kelp to make sound, Informed decisions. 

d. Traini rig programs which contribute to planned staff and organizational 
development, _ . _ .... 

e. Iriter-di visional movement which opens up increased promotion op- 
portunities, as opposed to the more limited movement only within a 
division or departmerit. __ 

f. eiear_distinetions betweeri classes or types of jobs which should 
help to identify appropriate or inappropriate directions for move- 
ment based on skill and ability. 
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6. (Ho answeri Tftis question will be used for a workshop discussion.) 

7. a) Comparison of previous education and experience. 

b) Comparison of performance within the organization. 

c) Trial on the job. j 

d) Objective testing of skills and aptitudes. 

e) Senority. 

a. for Seniority 

Hill avoid favoritism 

Avoids disgruntled employees ^ ^ . ^ 

Will reward employees for their loyal ity and devotion 

ftda^inst Seriority 

A Sugar Plum for employees . . 

Will not assure that the best employee gets the aob 
Stagnation will occur. 
Organization will become inbred 

Will cause dead ends or unfairness ^ ^ ^ ... u 

Employees feel they should be guaranteed movement but don t have 
training, skills, etc. necessary 

9. a. Some employees are very content and benefit the organization where 

b Emp^oyeli may feel inadequate if promotions are overemphasized . 
c. Promotion systems may create undue-pressure to advance. 

10. a. Assists in meeting organizational demands, 
b'. Provides training value for employees. 

c. Makes better use of employee skills. 

d. Corrects initial selection errors. i 

e. Allows employees to help to construct their own career udders. 

11. For PUbl ici zi ng tfacangies : 

Ho information retrevial systan is perfect 

Employies may be suspicious of uhpublicized promotions _ 

Positive feedback to unqualU'ifa employees may be provided if they 

show ah interest in a position _ 
Discrimination may be more easily avoided 

A gainst Publicizing Vacancies : 

All qualified persons are known 

Volumes handicaps process * ^ 

Unrest and dissatisfaction among employees follows 
Qualified employees may not come forward 

12. (No answer) 

251- 
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KEY TERMS AND GONGEPTS 


• 


Training 


• 


Apprenticeship Training 


9 


Vestibule Training 


m 


On-the-Job Training 


m 


Off^the-Job Training 


m 


Career Development 


m 


Career Ladder 


• 


Management Development 



INTROBOeTIQN 



Training and Career Development are relatively recent personnel 
functions which represent a response to the humanistic trend in 
personnel administration. It must be recognized from the outset, 
therefore, that both of these functions can and should be expected 
to change and develop with experience and practice. Both training 
and career development programs share certain characteristics, benefits, 
and problems, they arei nevertheless ^ not exactly the same despite 
their similarities and areas of overlap. As you study this module, 
please pay careful attention to the shared and unique characteristics 
of each function and note the interrelationships between the training 
and career development functions. 
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LEARNING OBJECTIVES 



At tfie cbmpletibn of this module, you should be able to: 

1. State_ahd describe the goals of employee training programs^ 
as presented in this module; 

2. Identify and differentiate among the four main types of 
training programs. 

3. Suparize the conclusions which can be drawn from cost/benefit 
analyses of training programs. 

4. Differentiate between training and career development. 

5. Explain the reasons commonly given for career development 
programs. 

6. Outline the major steps in creating an employee's career 
development plan. 

7. Develop a career development plan for yourself. 

8. Describe or outline any training program in terms of its 
goals, type, methods* and appropriations. 
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A. THE PURPOSE OF TRAINING 

At one time' it could be said that ah individual's first job was his/her 
last j5b. Today, in both the public and private sectors, this situation has 
changed. During their nork careers, employees may find themselves working 
for various employers, changing or expanding their vocational fields, and 
dealing with new products or services, targi scale changes in technology 
and the market-place have led to changed demands for goods and services, 
and both organizations and individuals must meit these new demands. Training 
and development of employees is one means by which organizations can maintain 
up-to-date capabilities in the face of changing demands. 

Employee training is a moderately well -developed function in the private 
sector where it was recognized that training filled the gap between 
increasingly sophisticated jobs in volatile organizations and employees' 
skills. The public sector, by contrast, resisted training as late as the 
1940'S The feeling prevailed that employees hired under the merit system 
were qualified from entry for all present and future job demands. However, 
the following factors forced a change in the public sector's position: 

1 eSDlovees are not recruited for one specific job but for a 
• category or type of position. An accounting position with 

agenly A may be sufficiently different .from a similar 
position with agency B to require special training. 

2 Public programs are not static, and training is needed to 
adjust employees to required changes. 

i Many occuoations (policeman, tax assessors, mail carriers) 
fre^ound'on y in the public service, and our educational 
institutions do not provide the necessary training. The 
public employer must fill this gap. 

4. occupational fields evolve and training is necessary to keep 
specialists ua-to-date. 

^ -f is more ef icient to optimize the skills of present 
^' ,'ployeL through training than to constantly recruit new 
employees to me*^t new demands. 

P •• ru-tured tr&inlr^ programs create more employee enthusiasm 
^' and Jantcipation .han Requiring the employees to learn 
when and where tney can. 

7 Tr'iining programs can be structuredjo convey the aims and 
fo?Kt ons of the organization. Such programs are^generally 
rSf/effective and better receiN^^^an "policy statements. 
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8i Training of lOrtie kind always takes place in any work 
situation. Formal train Inq programs are more_eff1c1eht, 
effective^ and systematiCi (Stahl, 1971, p. 205) 



Training may be defined as any act which U designed to Increase the 
skills and effectiveness of employees. Training programs are generally 
designed to develop the skills of the employees and Improve the operation 
of the organization, there are four overall purposes of training which 
warrant discussion. 

1. Induction and Orientation. This goal Is to introduce new 
employees to the organization, to the conditions of 
employment, and to their work. 

2. Performance Improvement (refresher courses). The gOal 1s 
to keep employees up-to-date in their respective fields. 
It may also be remedial In that areas of poor performance 
may be addressed. 

3. Broadening Staff Usefu i^'j fioal Is related to 
performance improvement 'x-r^ complex. Its aim 

is to extend the ut-"'"': soyees w>;(Out particular 

regard to their fii'-S t uantration,. It can ^ncU-::'^ 
broadening Of skills for ci.s presert or r.ha acquisitibri 
of hew skills for anoth^er jo's. 



4. Developing Top Leadership. The goal of training at this level 
is to assist the executive In the development of new in- 
. sights, provide an opportunity to exchange insights and 
problems with others at his level, and to allow time for 
him to reflect upon his role. (Stahl, 1971, pp. 217-218) 



X. What reasons are given for including training programs as part 
of the personnel function by organizations (public and private)? 




STUDY QUESTIONS 
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2. For what purposes should training be considered in the following 
situations? 

a. Employee Brown heeds to be aware of general economic and labor 
patterns, federal regulations, and industry trends to remain 
effecti ve. 



Employees Smith and Benson have worked for seven years as re- 
search assistants in a county health department. Their depart- 
ment is responsible for disease control . There have been new 
research techniques developed in the past year. 



c. A group of new employees has reported for their first day of 
work at the vocational rehabilitation center. 



d. The supervisor of the accounts receivable department has 
determined that two of his senior accounting clerks have 
supervisory potential. 
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B. TRAINING PROGRAMS 

When is training needed? If training programs, with monitoring systems, 
do not alreadly exist in the organization, certain conditions will signal the 
need for training. The most cottmon conditions are: low production, slow 
service, low moBility of personnel, supervisory problems, lack of coordination, 
client complaints, and high turnover. (Stahl , 1971, p. 213) Many of these 
problems can be identified through general observation? however, a careful 
survey and cdTlection of hard data will be more effective. Questionnaires 
and/or interviews with employees and supervisors or a general survey of client 
satisfaction with goods or services may be utilized. 

Once the organization has detifmined that there is a need for training, 
it must then decide what type of training program will best serve its 
purpose. Apprenticeship, vestibule, on-the-job, and off-the-job training 
are the four most commonly used types of training. Each functions to meet 
a particular heed. The organization should investigate each type of 
training to determine which one program or combination of programs will be 
most useful in remedying the organization's problems and achieving its goals, 
The characteristics of the four most common training programs are the following. 

1. Apprenticeship training, the Apprenticeship Act of 1937 
created many types of apprentice programs In the United 
Staites. Generally, such programs require the individual 
to pass both classroom learning and practical on-the-job 
experience. The apprenticeship period can run from one to 
seven years. The salary rate is lower than that of a 
iourneymah and when the length of the training period is 
great, a wage progression is normally provided. Apprentice- 
ship programs are used predominantly within the skilled 
trades . 

2. Vestibule training. This program requires the trainees 
to ieam the job in a simulated work environment. They 
learn under supervision until the trainer determines that 
they may be placed in the actual work area. A training 
salary is generally established and the length of the program 
will vary with the type of skill being taught. 

For example, an agency has a small print shop. Printer 
trainees are hired and placed in training programs using: 
printing equipment but the work produced (printed) is only: 
a replica of actual forms and is not intended for use: within, 
the agency. This type of training is used infrequently and is 
very similar to on-the-job training. It is found where 
training In a simulated work environment is necessary to gain 
the requisite skills, butit avoids the mistakes that may 
occur in on-the-job training wbich would prove too costly 
and interfere with departmehUl production. 
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3. On-the-job training, this is the most widely utilized 
of the training approaches. Each trainee is placed in 
a real work situation under the close guidance of a 
supervisor or experienced employee until it is_ 
determined that the trainee possesses a sufficient, 
level of skill to perform the job independently. Gare 
must be taken bicausej if not run properly, this 
program may cause large costs in terms of damaged _ 
equipment, dissatisfied customers, and poorly trained 
employees. (Glueck, 1974^ p. 331) Supervisors (and 
any employees used as trainees) must be convinced of the 

; importance and need for training to assure that they 

provide proper training. The length of the training 
period will vary with thi degree of complexity of the skill 
to be mastered. 

4. dff-the-job training. This typi of training is generally 
conducted in organization classrooms or vocational /technical 
schools. Organizations with the biggest training programs 
often use ^ff-the-job training. This type of program is 
highly formalized, cos-tb','atiTl is usually structured to the 
organization's specific needs. Many of these programs tre 
used to teach present employees new skills or refine and 
expand present skills. Technical and scientific organizations 
which must deal with rapid technological change will use 
ofT-the-jdb training to keep their employees abreast of 
latest developments. 

Once it has been decided what will be taught and what type of training will 
be used, the appropriate training methods and aids should be selected. There 
are certain factors which should be considered when determining what methods and 
aids to use. The decision should be based upon the following: 

1. The huitSer of trainees for each program. 

2. Tf'S relative cost per trainee for each method. 

3. The availa;}! iity of training materials in various forms. 

4. Ths relative efficiency in learning. (Glueck, 1974, p. 333) 
Training methods include the use of lectures, conferences, and programmed 

instructien. Generally, job instruction training should include these i'our 
basic aspects: 

•J rreparation should include a review of training goals and 
iDbjectives. All materials and-equipment should be prepared 
ln advance. 

2. training procedures should be explained and demonstrations of 
what. Is to be done should be conducted. 

-: SCl 
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3. The .trainee should explain the steps to be followed and then 
perforin the task. 

4. Practice of the tasks by the trainee should be done under the 
supervision and guidance of the iristruetor. 

Movies, slides, tapes, and other audiovisual aids (exhibits and posters, flip 
charts* magnetic bdards* closed-circuit I W.* and simulated work environments) 
are utilized as supplemental training aids. 

Having made the decisions about the need for training, the type of 
training program, and the selection of specific methods and aids, it is 
necessary to make some estimates of the projected costs and benefits of 
the training program to the organization which may be compared later to 
actual costs and benefits (cost/benefit analysis). This* of course, is 
much easier said than done. 

As usual, costs are generally easy to compute. They would include 
the direct costs of training (trainee salaries or stipends, material, and 
lost productivity) plus the indirect costs (a share of administrative 
overhead of the personnel department). (Slueek, 1974, p. 335) Benefits are 
much more difficult to project or even calculate. Improvements in products 
or services may be estimated and later checked throug'i the use of opinion 
surveys or by comparing productivity of groups receiving training with 
control groups receiving no training. These changes in perfcrmahce must 
then be related to dollar savings or increased revenues to the organization— a 
difficult task at best. Since it is difficult to project or measure the 
benefits Which may be said to accrue from the use of training programs 
and since their costs may be substantial, why is their use expanding? 
The answer may lie in the recent trend toward a more hurnahistic approach 
to management. This approach recognizes the workers as a resource which 
requires that they be developed to their fullest potential. This approach 
also recognizes that much of what it may achieve i? not easily measured in 
dollar amounts, but training does deal with human beings and fulfills some 
perceived social and moral responsibli ties of employers toward their 
employees. 
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Before cdhcluding this seetiori oh traihihg_ programs i a number of 
suinmary statements should be made. Employee trli^ning is a relatively new 
personnel function — • one which is designed to help employees expand 
present skills and develop new abilities to meet present and future 
organizational job needs. Both the individual and the organization will 
benefit from the increase in the employee's effectiveness that training 
programs provide. 

The type of training ah organization will utilize will depend upon 
its individual needs and goals. However, some major conclusions regarding 
training can be drawn: 

1. The demand for training was caused by technological change, 
changes in the marketplace, and new demands ff^r goods and 
services. 

2. training neec'i can be determined by assessing organizational 
weaknesses . 

3. Training programs can be structured to meet various 
organizational objectives and goals. 



STUDY QUESTIONS 
3. Describe the various types of training programs. 



4. List the training methods and aids. 
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5, Why is it necessary to have supervisors and managers uriderstand, 
accept, and know how to fulfill their basic responsibility to 
train subordinates? [NOTE: Answering this question will require 
yoti to make some inferences from the Module Reading.] 



What kinds of conclusions can Uti reached about training programs 
by conducting cost/benei'lt analyses of them? 



e. CAREER DEVELOPMENT 

Training and career development are often described as if they were 
a single subject. Individaals frequently state: '*0h yes, our organization 
has a training and development program." Training end career development 
offer mariy similarities and are interrelated, but they are not the same- 

"The process of creating a pattern of jobs in a serUs of steps 
from the initial job to retirement is called career development-" 
(Glueck, 1974, p. 295) Career development is concerned with the development 
Of individuals and their careers, and the primary benef-^'ciaries of this 
type of program are the individuals- Career development is a long-range 
process which directly benefits the Individual- and may or may not benefit 
the organization. The program which is designed cooperatively by the 
employee arid the personnel special ist could generally be followed by 
the Individual no matter where that individual is employed. These programs 
are not reactionary, but, rather, they represent a long-range planned process. 
Training programs can be dei'ined as reactionary in that they are a response 
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to an i-ninediate orqanjiattofial nged . 

To summarize career development, a) it is a planned process, b) it 
covers the length of a career* and cj the primary beneficiary is the 
individual . 

If the employee is the primary beneficiary of career development 
programs, why then do organizations implement such programs? Of the 
many reasons why organizations have instituted career development programs, 
some are altruistic while others are self-serving; some can be a eombihation 
of the preceding two reasons while others reflect the Influence of external 
sources. 

When the .organization creates career development programs because 
of its concern for others, it has generally recognized the following: 

1. Employees are interested in developing their careers.. 
People live longer today and spend a major portion of 
their time working. Employees are becoming more con- 
cerned with doing something they enjoy. 

.2. Humanistic approaches to management are beebming more 
influential. When the organization operates oh the 
basis of a humanistic philosophy, the development of 
the individual becomes one of its goals. 

3. Employees are entitled to satisfaction and dignity. 

When individuals aresatisfied with their 1 ife work, they 
are provided with meaning and dignity, "Implicit is 
the idea that most employees prefer to feel that the*? r 
talents are well used in the work place.'* (Glueck, ..?74, 
p. 264) 

Implementing career development programs may also prove beneficial to 
the organization for these reasons. 

1. By developing its employees the organization will reach 
its own goals. One way for the organization to achieve 
its own goals is to assure that the employees can achieve 
their individual long-range goals. When theemployees 
work toward and satisfy their long-range goals, they 

are positive and productive, and, in turn, an organizational 
goal has been achieved. 

2. the organization will benefit from 1ower_turh 

replacement costs. When a career is tied to the organization 
by developing a pattern of jobs within the context of the 
brgahization and with the assistance of the organization's 
personnel specialists it is less likely that the 

employee Wil 1 leave. If the organization recognizes 

that employees have become mora interested and concerned 
with what their future work will be andwhere it will 
lead, it can Use this knowledge to reduce turnover. 
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Organizations that want to retain the best of their 
efftpioyees develop careers for them. (Gluecfc, 1974, p. 259) 



A combined reason for establishing a career development program would 
be the fol lowing : 

Career development programs reduce the. hoarding of 
personnel. Some supervisors hoard employees when they 
fear the employee will be too difficult to replace, or a 
new employee will . make the. department appear ineffective 
for a period of timii or the_supervisor does not want to 
break up a goQd_ work- team. This: practice is detrimental 
tb both the employee and the employer^ It causes frustration 
in employees who desire_advahcenient or a_geheral broadening 
of their skills, and the employee's response to this situation 
(resignation or drop in_mdrale and productivity) will be 
harmful to the organization. The organization may also 
suffer in that_when the emp1oyees_are not being utiHzed ^ 
to the|r fullest potential the organization is not maximizing 
its human resources. Career devel^ 
breaking up such bottlenecks b^ 

of management concerns for employee utilization with the 
fqrnialization of career development programs and by 
involving a third party (personnel specialist) who will 
assist in resolving such problems amicably. 

An external factor such as the following can also influence the 
organization's decision to create a career development program: 

The government imposes some guidelines. Civil rights 
■ legislation and affinnative action requirements and 
regulations may require that the employer create ; 
career development systems to assure compliance with 
the equa^ opportunity rights of all employees. 

The purpose of a career development program is to assist individuals 
in recognizing long-range goals and developing plans tb reach their goals, 
the structure of a career development program is somewhat broad and loose 
since it must be flexible in order to respond to many diverse situations 
and demands. 

the structure of a career development program is built upon counseling. 
The counseling is initiall:, diagnostic; that is, it focuses oh identifying 
a) What cai-eer the employees wishes to pursue and b) what direction the 
employee dij-iires the career to take. The employee and the personnel 
specialist focus bri career objectives arid short- arid Idng-f^ange goals. 
The employee conducts a sel f-apprasial on interests and previous experience 
and education. A review of previous supervisory and any other general 
appraisals is also conducted. 
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The employee, with the assistance of the cbtiriselor, now begins to plan 
the steps which are necessary to reach the career goal. The steps may 
reqtfire the employee to pursue a first or additional college degree, 
(this is honnally accomplished part-time. However ^ sorpe individuals 
will request a leave of absence or even terminate their employment to 
complete this as soon as possible. Many organization's offer tuition 
reimbursement programs to assist the employee in completing this costly 
step, tuition programs will be discussed in more detail in Module 9, 
Compensation.) The analysis of the employee's Background in conjunction 
With the career goal may show that only a few specialized courses to learn 
new techniques in the field are necessary. Vocational and/or technical 
schools may also be recommended. The employee may also be advised to attend 
professional seminars and subscribe to related professional journals- In 
some instances, the employer may be able to provide on-the-job training which 
would give the employee the requisite skills. 

The employee and counselor may also plot out a pbss-ible career ladder 
for the employee within the organization. This is not to say that the employee 
will move as planned in the career chart. It is only a guide to provide 
direction. If the organization has a position classification system, the 
jobs within the organization can be reviewed to plan target career movement, 
[Position classification will be discussed in detail in Module 8.] 

The following example is an analysis of possible career targets and 
the planned steps necessary to reach the goal of sender accountant. 

Background Review 

Employee Jones: 

Present position: accounting clerk 
Present educational background: 

- High School diploma (academic) 

- Completed two years of college with 6 credits in Basic 

Accounting, 6 credits in Statistics 

Work Experience: 

- Has been with the organization for two years 

- First position as Bookkeeping clerk - 1 year 3 months 

- Present position of Accounting Clerk - 9 months 

- No other work experience 
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Employee Self Analysis 

Enjoys working with figures. Feels she is a problefn solver. Enjoys 
detail work and is usually very accurate- Interested in a position which 
could utilize her mathematical ability but would prefer work with more 
challenge than basic accounting. Is interested in and feels she has 
the ability to deal with complex problems. Is very organized and 
inquisitive and wants to plan solutions for problems she identifies- 
Enjoys working with people and feels she has the necessary interpersonal 
skills to supervise and develop a team effort. 

Supervisor's -previous performance Evaluation (Sunmary—complete record 1n 
employee file ) ' 

6 month evaluation as Bookkeeping clerk: 

Employee is cooperative, follows instructions well. 

Has very willing to learn new tasks^ 

Production arid accuracy are excellent. 

Hesitant to bring forward errors others on team may have 

committed. This may change with more experience in working 

with a team effort. 

1 year evaluation as Bookkeeping clerk: 

Employee is cooperative, productive, and reasonably accurate. 
Has asked for additional responsibility 
. Very quick in learning new assignments 

Has a teridancy to become bored with more mundane tasks 

but work is always acceptable. 

Has_ become a lead member of the team. 
Would recommend for promotion. 

6 month evaluation accounting clerk: 

Employee is cooperative and follows instructions well. 

Very willing and quick_to learn new duties. 

Is able to perform complex tasks which require basic 

accounting knowledge. . 
Is riot pressured by problems and enjoys tracking down 

the source. _ . . ^ 

Handwritirig a bit of a problem and have had to ask employee 

to be more careful . 
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Agency Fiscal Job classification Structure 



Class Code • 


Glass Title 


Salary Range (Monti 


OlQl 


Records Clerk 


$400 - 


$525 


0102 


Bookkeeping Clerk 


$450 - 


$575 


0103 


Accounting Clerk 


$508 - 


$650 


0104 


Senior Accounting Clerk 


$560 - 


$775 


0105 


Finance Assistant 


$625 - 


$875 


0121 


Accountant I 


$725 - 


$950 


0122 


Accountant II 


$850 - 


$1050 


0123 


Senior Aecouhtaht 


$1000 - 


$1300 


0124 


Asst. Comptroller 


$1375 - 


$1750 



oyee Career Plan 



Education 



Progress 
Chart 



Complete B,S. in Accbunting part time (evenings) using 
tuitibri reimburs^erit. Will probably take three to 
three-and-one-half years. 

Will request superyisdr's approval to be included 1n groups 
of employees attending professional seminars which may be 
beneficial . 



Sr. Acct. Clerk 



Accountant I 



Accountant II 



should be able to be promoted to this 
position with one additional year experience 
and education. 

should be able to be promoted to this position 
with two_years as Sr. Acct. Cleric and/or 
completion of B»S. in accounting. 

- Should Be promoted to this position with tvo 
to three years as Accountant I 



Senior Accountant - should be promoted to this position with 

two to three years as Accountant Il^ahd 
some attendance at professional seminars. 

TOTAL TIME - 7 TO 9 YEARS 
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It is extremely difficult to perform cost/benefit analysis oh a 
developing function like career development. In general* costs can be 
analyzed in tenns of iranediate training costs arid lost productivity for training 
; and^ppun^^^^ cen be analyzed in terms of lower turnover and 

replacement costs i arid attitude surveys can be given to employees to 
determine the effect oi' career development on employee morale and 

- -- - - P C Ci 
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oifganizatlohal loyal ity. Program participants can be identified and the 
success or failure of their careers over a long period of tinie can be 
charted. It Wbul<l be recognized that career development 1s a irelatlvely 
recent function and "the paths which employees follow in progressing 
upward in companies are universally understood but seldorn recorded." 
(Glueck* 1974* p. 268) 

Analyses of the successes and failures of such prograrns are still 
needed, the payoffs for career development appear impossible to measure, 
and proponents of such programs ask us to accept oh faith that these 
programs will contribute to the quality of our work and leisure livQs. 

Career development is a new personnel function whose costs aind 
benefits are hot fully khdwh. However, these systems are perceived as 
satisfying both individual and orgariizatidnal goals. It will take additional 
time, experience, and study to determine whether career development will 
become a permanent personnel function. 



STUDY QUESTI6NS 

7. What is the difference between training and career development? 



8. What are the four foci for reasons for ihcorporating career 
development programs as part of the personnel function? 
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9. From the dfrcu^ :ion of the creation of a career develoipment 
program, v at seem to be the major steps of such a 

program. 



10. Structure a career development program for yourself and 
indicate why the stated goals and methods were chosen. 



b. CAREER DEVELOPMENT FOR MANAGEMENT POSITIONS IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

The federal government is our largest single employer and an employer 
which the public views as being more humanistic and progressive in its 
treatment of employees. This article discusses why management development 
is necessary in the federal service and what may be done to encourage its 
use. 

^ "The State of Management Development in the Federal Service" 
by Raymond Pomerleau 
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THE STATE BF MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE FEDERAL SERVICE 

RAYMOND POMERLEAU 

''Prevailing^ theories and practices of management education in the federal 
service, with a look towards future developments/' 



At tile b^atrt of the federal persgiinel 53^- 
^^ today 15 the nec^l to incarease the supply 
of mnagerid- talent Given the rapidly in* 
o-essing inter^ and concern wi£b manage* 
ment development^ ^eH Beyond 3ie Intere^ 
in fanman relations training of ^0 forties 
and B&iesr it is sttrprisiDg_ to note &at it 
lemains one of the les general^ under- 
stood aspects ok ^nmblic pex^nnel admi^ls^ 
tratioti. A convindng explanation for ihb 
state of a&irs can be attribute to its 
wbefuUy undeveloped theoretioai founda- 
tidn. A quick survey of tbe burgeotuiig 
literature inunediately reveals a b^^der* 
ing variety of forms, innumerable philbso^ 
phi^ and approaches^ and tbe emergence 
of issu4» ayad questLbns unacosrhpahied by 
posuasively ax^ed explahatibns or pre* 
soiptions. While Hie literature contains 
many assertions, derived mostly £rom com* 
men sense and from practitioners, t£e lore 
of management development tbeory bss 
nevo' been systemati^dly subjected to 
rigorous scrutiny. WM the issuance of Ae 
CSG-OMB /Gmdelintss for Executive De* 
vciopment in the Federal Service*^ will not 
provide us with the alpha and omega for 
management deyelbpment^ the federal 
government's exrpHcit opmmitment towards 
tiie establishment and the operation of pro^ 
gntiis for developing federal career ex* 
?ctiUv« can nevertheless be viewed as a 
prtjmising beginning. 



The Meaning of 
Management Development 

The literature on xhanagexhent develop^ 
ineht reveals various meanings of the term. 
Some scholar and practitioners view it 
broadly as ''the grov^ of the individual 
in ali r&pects, both within and without the 
confines of his job,'*' empha5i:ting that 
growth comes largely irotn witfaiii the man 
hiznseif only if real opportunity is pr^ented 
to birn. Others define management deveiop- 
tnent in systemic terms as an activity which 
involves the iiiteractidn of man, job, and en- 
virpiLJiient in ways which axe consciously 
and intentibnally designed to accelerate the 
development of managers. For purposes of 
this article, we will view cnanagemeht de* 
velbpx:ient pretty much as Hbuse^ does: as 
anyjplanned effort tb improve rhariagerial 
performance by imparting information. In- 
creasing skiiis, conditioning attitudes, and 
s broadening perspectives, implicit in diis 
proce^ is the assumption that activities 



• Raymon^i Poinerleau is ah assp<Hiaie profes^ 
jor of j^lHtcat J^epce and publ^ administra- 
Uon at the C^ifornia State UrUveTsiiy, San 
F^athcisfic. He cisp A^wi _as^^_9sw^e^ dU* 
rector ^ the ixecutive Seminar Center in 
Berkeley, Cjdifornid, and as ah executive nuah' 
power spee^iM with the U^S^- CM Service 
Commission m WcLMnpoti^ D/C. He received 
his and MJl from UCLA., and his 

FKD. from the University of Oregon. 
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would, m the main, be purpcsefdl^ geared 
for xnajatnuni appIicabiUty to the job* 

tninlngi Education, Development 

Azipdier interesting revelatiod to be 
{bund in the literature on management de- 
velopment is the degree of cbnfusioti re* 
gar^ng the iheanihg of the tenris "train- 
ing,*- "'educafion," and "development'* 
Gsmpb^ ei d.^ maintam that ^e terms 
are often given some^»Sat^ ^^^""^^ mean- 
ing^ while Nadler' ^^'^i^i^ terms 
are tistially employed synonymously. Since 
certain semantic distinctions do exist in the 
literature, a cursory exploration of these 
discriminations is in order. 

If we cam agree that the object of a man- 
a^znent develbprrient program is to pro- 
vide a manager with opportunities to in- 
crease his capabilities, to enlarge his uhdar- 
s^ding, and to modify his b^avibr in 
order to improve his bvcsrall efiFc<rtiyei>ess, 
Sen &e entire ente^rise is one which con- 
sists mainly of development Thereibrei 
training and education become a of 
the process. Training, as jt pirt of the de- 
velopment process, consists of the acquisi- 
tion of those specific skills and techniqu<^ 
which are closely and immediately related 
to work performance. Education refeis to 
that part of the develpprnent procisss which 
seeks to prepare individuals for a future, 
but identifiable, career position within an 
agency. The distinction is expressed more 
cogently by Glazer, who says that ^training 
serves to minimize individual difiFerences, 
vfiaie education seeks to maxiznize individ- 
ual difference.*** _ _ 

Fundamentdly, the expUcH^^pose of 
management development programs Jn the 
federal service is to extend the span of 
utility for thosei managers who mag be con-^ 
ffphted with the immifience of prernature 
obsolescence; and to prepare high pofential 
niid-rruindgers whose pdst pefformance has 
been outstanding assuming higher manr 
ageridl functions. The management devel-* 
Qprnent prbc«s is concerned with the need 
to influence or change the attitudes of its 
incumbent executives and high potential 



mid-managers in ways which the agency 
regards as in his own and the agency's best 
inter^^. This need to foster among man* 
agen a greater receptivity to change is to. 
enable them to accommodate inore readily 
to changing policie 

well as to copie better widx 4e environ* 
itients in which they function. The mamiage* 
ihent development procesis, then, should not 
be restricted to leaiTiing only those skills, 
acquiring only that body of knowledge, or 
adopjdng only those attitudes which are 
closely related to the job. It should, rather, 
additionally ina)r|^rate the opportunity to 
ej^and one's horizon in a rhanher which 
wSi contribute to the entire gestalt of the 
management process. A useful thebretidU 
perspective d^gned to broaden a man- 
agers perspective has been suggested by 
Schein.^ He stat^ that tihe proc^ of 
changing an individual's set of attitudes or 
perspectives in an orgaiiizationai ndh^ 
can be portrayed in three phases: unfreez* 
ing, changing, and refreetnaig. MerreU^ 
•'transchiihge theory," like Schein s, inydlvcs 
a sequential prbc^ which specifically re- 
latQS to the antecedent phase, the changing 
pSase, and the consequent phase, or 
changes! in real sbcaal situations. RbugUy 
illusi^ted, the model might look like 
Figure I. Although this proc^ of diange 
model cannot predict the j)recise_nature of 
the ''new behavion," it can nevertfidess at- 
tempt to guard against having individual 
managers returning to their agencies in a 
newly frozen stage. It can encourage, in- 
stead, a fluid state which would make them 
amenable to the continuous process of self- 
regeneration. 

•I 

Theories of Management jSeveiopment 

There arc increasing numbers _ of en- 
SegreneoK in themanagemeht educatibii 
enterprise, each advancing his own brand 
of learning experience accompanied: by a 
wide variety of suitable metfiodolbgieat 
This immediately sugg«ts the dfiBBcd^^cJ: 
surveying the literature with the expecta- 
tion of capturing in any comprehensii^ 
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FI6URE 1: 
PROCESS OF CHANGE 



Phast I 



Phase 11 





btd Attitudes 



Change Process 



Phase 111 



Phase IV 





New Attitudes 



New Behaviors 



fasbion aS ^e vamos hnts and sEad^ oi 
the maxiajgement education activity. As to 
be expected, the theories of znanagement 
development are quite varied-pranging all 
the way from simply placing ah individual 
in the organizatibn and leayihg the rest to 
cEan<^to ^aborate plans cbhscibusly de- 
dgned to &stiS in manager &e experi- 
eno0, ddBs, and ^e attitude necessaiy 
to meet the demands of the organization. 

a point of departure, we can cnncur 
with Kf ciCregor* when he says that manage- 
ment development cannot be left entirely 
to <£anM. He aHud^ to bvb distinct al« 
t^ative approaches: (I) the manufacture 
^ apprba^ and (2) £he agricultoal ap- 
I»roadb. The manulacturing approach, m 
the sense i^liat it seeks to produce man- 
agerial tal Is, acconling to McGregor, a 
natural coo'^^aiitant of management by di* 
rectfon and cx)ntroI, whereby the demands 
of the brganizatibn b^me parambunt^^ 
This apprba^ to management, McGregor 
a^ondis, jio& many ^hing5_ to and for 
^^Bgei, generaiJy with the tacit assump* 
tiOQ that what is good for the organization 
h ff>od for hint His alternative approach 
to manageme^ development is bonceroed 
with nyfturing talent rather than fabncat- 
tiig it The ^damental assumption behind 
tliis apprbach h Sat the mimager wiB grow 
into i^at he is ^pable of becoming pro- 
vided h^ environment is propitious or sup- 
portive oif that growth culture. 

Buiidiiig upon McGregors initial thrust, 
Gellarmaii*^ intrbduces what he character- 
izei is dauree main theories of inanagement 
development: (1) ffic jungle theory^ (2) 
the eduntibn Oieoi^, and ^3) the agricul- 
tural theory. The jungle lEBebiy is based 



on the premise that^ bncc?: placed iti ah 
agenc^, a talented individual wiH naturally 
^tinguish himseif simply by batperfbrm- 
ing his coil<^^is. The best way to identify 
this taieii^ therefore, is to wait for the 
natm^ selection process to operate^ This 
theory has been yaribusly referred to in the 
literature as the *%ihk-br-swim* theory, the 
*Sp-br-buf* theory extant in the uniformed 
services, or Se *'cream-wiH-rise-tb-3ie-tbp* 
theory. According to Geflerman, fi&e as- 
sumption that a rcsiourccfui, industrious, 
and self -sufficient indi!';idual would some- 
how propel hizriiself to the top in Veritable 
Hdratid Alger traditibn has been alxhost 
universally discredited -_ 

The essen^ of the education theory, bn 
Se bSer h^^ E oou^ed bn a^recognitibn 
of die inadequacies of .the jungle dEeory. 
This theory, one which is popular in most 
agencies that have management devdop- 
meht prdgramgi_ maintains that mariagement 
bbhsists of skills that caxi be deliberately 
develbped hy an educational program. 

The 3drd main theory, wiiidti is ex- 
plained by both GeUerman and McGregor^ 
is the agricultural theo^. This apprbaS 
6t)ds its source in the idea "that effective 
managers are grown not born; and that 
since most of this growth takes place out- 
side the context of formal training prcH 
grams, it is important that managers work 
fii a job envirohment that is as growth- 
conducive as possible.* 

The most common Jgrbblem wiffi Sese- 
theories, however, is the conspicubus ab- 
sence of prescriptive device to develop 
managers in terms of: target groups, identi- 
fication and selection processes, content of 
learning, strategy, timing and locale. 
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Towards a Synthesis 

The niiinetbus eSorts at geheratiDg gen* 
jaUi tb^reticai _oriehtatioDS which could 
be jxiaBe applicable to zhanagemeDt ^uca* 
liave sd_ far achieve, minixtial $ua:i^, 
not to speak of spirited public debates 
Mr&i^ £ese competing Seories have in- 
spired in tte ^^r^iing rad_ devclopineS 
amnsiun^. Nevertfaei^, ^^i'^)^.^ 
vadling tnanageoiexit development activiti^ 
are well camouflaged by a diversity and at 
times a^utradictdty set of emphases and 
philo5ppbies, a careful examixiatiOD La- 
evitably and oonsistendy reveals certain 
cbmpopents or models which may be cate- 



as: 

^-c^ytive sldlis 
— afiSctive modes 
^brbadening of perspectives 

Cojnitive Skills 

Under the general rubnc of cognitive 
sEHs we discov«c three substantive levels 
of empb^5i3: the conceptual level, the 
Of^^ytxc levdt aid Se motoric level. a 
jegroing t^xperience, ^e cognitive sldlls 
theory seeks to promote new waj^ of <ioing 
things, of to elevate one's competence in 
directions which would be more cost-ef- 
fective. These sldlls may consist of general 
analytic skills or those which are more 
specific m cbaracter. The set of skills at the 
conceptual level would include the ability 
to d^ wi^ abstractions. The ability to 
view the agency as a whole entity involving 
the parts in functional interrelatidnsHips 
one with £e other is important: At the 
analytic lev^el t£is group of sldlls connote an 
absiibyr to work with various methods, pre- 
cedes and techniques. These skills involve 
the special knowledge and tools of specific 
disciplines. While the third level, the one 
wbicdi is mbtdric in nature— and not one 
which is directly relevant to mahagexneht 
education per se— refers to improved man- 
ual dexterity as it involves more routine 
office procedure. 

Affective Modes 

Subsumed under the category of affective 



mod^ we can distinguish at least threfe 
distinctive modes: social mode; 9ie oi- 
tUudinal mode; and the ^perten^iol mode. 
As a variant Idnd of learning experience, ^e 
aiGFective mode is deHgned to contribute 
new way^ of thinking and of /eeZIng about 
things. It seeics to challenge old habits, at- 
titude and practices, and to raise the level 
of ones oonscibusness about the culture of 
the organization.. 

The social mode deals with ohe^ ability 
to engage smoothly in interpersonal rela- 
tionships yn^ organizational members. The 
attitudinal mode seeks to pr^cribe the 
valu^ and concerns which £e individual 
is estpected to uphold relative to £e nonm 
of the organisation of which he is a part 
The experiential mode consists of an overt 
^empt to label phenomena and develop 
linkages to related sckrial situatidiis in ways 
enabling the individual to adopt new and 
varied mod^ of responses within the en- 
vironment of the organizatioa 

Brdaderfing of Perspective 

This particular philosophy would (intend 
Sat it isn't very friritftd to^ ^ichotonm* 
divergent lands of learning experiences, and 
therefore seeks to recxmcile the mutual 
needs of improving the ways of doing 
things arid the new ways of fueling about 
things. Simply put; it would attempt to 
ofFer a balanced curriculum while at the 
same time exercising every effort to avoid 
luring traimhg participant into the heroic 
charade of the *liow-to'* gambit or provid- 
ing tfiem ^vith a mere ejcperiential placebo. 
tSs thrust at broadening one's pcKpective 
is, in a sense, a variant form of organiza- 
tional humanism. It seeks to offer a manager 
th-i dpportunitjr to study the functional in- 
terreiatidtisbips between his organization la 
the context df i\s varidiis envirdnments. It 
is^ as Professor Ramps wduld contend, an 
effort "to understand what types of con- 
tempdrsiry social circumstances are now af- 
fecting each individual and in_ consequence 
the organizations**' This, new kind of man- 
ager qtm **parenthetical man* is one who 
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bai strong sense of self and zii urge to 
find mcanihg^in li£e.'^ 

Tbus, unlUce tfie two ot&er obmponent 
pvte of the _ development process, the 
broadening of perspective alternative shows 
ics concern with the direct utility of die 
subject content and more concern with the 
opportunity for managers to get jarr^i 
loose from conventional thinking and from 
their narrowing job specialties. It furfter 
attempts to enlargr upon the managers 
competence to expand hi5 set of options for 
any given problem, as well as to provide 
him with a more acute sense of decisional 
ODnsequehces. 

In reoent years, bold manif^taKons of 
this Idnd of oomrnitment to management 
education in the public service were ex* 
emplified with the stabiishmenc of the Ex* 
ccutive Seminar Centers at Kings Point, 
New York in 1963; Berkeley, California, in 
191^; and a third _at_Oak Ridge^ Tenhessee, 
ill the summer of 1971. According to the 
bourse agenda of the executive setminar 
center, the objective of the program is to: 

. . . broaden the conceptual understanding 
and ta enhance the adnuiusfrative abiliH'SS 
of selected mid-level government execu- 
tiycs. If is designed for executives whose 
attained or poteptid^ position and responsi- 
bility involve an expansion of their viewr, 
atti^des, and uhderstandmgs beyond 
agency and functional boundaries. 

In addition to these three existiiig centers, 
an advanced program was initiated in 1968 
at Charlottesville, Virginia- Tids prcgram 
at the Federal Executive Institute (FEZ), 
under tiie directorship of Chester A. New- 
land, is concerned with prombting the edu- 
cational heeds of career executives within 
the supergrade structure (OS 16-18 and 
equivalents). In its concern wiSi executive 
development, the FEI has mobilized out- 
standing talent principaHy from the aca- 
demic communi^ in order to satisfy the 
broad educational goals which it estab- 
lished for itself at the time of its irlceptibn: 

(1) To heighten responsiveness to national 
needs and goals. . . 



(2) To increase appreciation of the totality 
of the gbyernmental system. ... 

(3) To improve faiowjedge of xnanagenal 
processes. . . . 

the Problem of Evaluation 
It is frequently said by those interested 
in managemerit development that since the 
broadening of perspective formula of the 
£S6*s and the FEI carmot in the short run 
lend itself to evaluation in exact quantita- 
tive terms, the efFort may be misguided. It's 
true that to date ho satisfactory method of 
evaluation has been (Jeveldped^ and Sere- 
fore, the iherib; of m^-viagement develop- 
ment must still r«t largely in Se intuitively 
ac^pted, albeit empirically undemdn- 
strated belief, that a broadening experience 
will improve the future behaviors of the 
public service's managerial corps. Actually, 
the problem for some—especially among the 
rank or skeptics— is that they seem to mani- 
fest an atbeoretia^ enchantment wiffi facts 
at the sacriSce of educational significance.^* 
Given fiie increasing pressores. to keep 
abreast of the new technologies and the 
need to respond to socid-econbrnic and ad- 
mitmtrative-pdlitical innovations which are 
constantly bombarding society, one sees the 
necessity for managers to escape the web of 
parochial thinldhg. They need to profit 
from the relevance of a mind-stretching 
type of educational experience in order that 
they may be able to respond to society's 
changing needs with a greater sense of 
vigor^ imagination and daring. 
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of QDunc -was direcdy influenced W Koft 
I^ewii^i^ Fi^id Theorg ^ SoaHl Sc^enor; 
?^^€4_T/*^(^€tii^ Pcpcn^ ediited by Dorwbi 
Cartwyjghe tNcw Yorkj Haij-er. aod Row 
PbbUsheri. ' Tordbbbbk ^Uido&, pp. 

S. OlSas V. Mertl^ Tramchii^gf^ Theoi^ and 
Bitats^^ for Mdwgkrfi^^ 
StuJ^ of C}um^0 of Dynamiet in SelMCting 
Menag€inHii SducMion Fropams (UDpab- 
lished doctoral dissertatiioiw Graduate Sdiool 



ot the Umversi^ of SdutHern Califbnxia^ 

_ lS7dJ^ _ 

9l Douglo MieCfegoi; Humori of En- 
i€Tj^ iScw^fpA: U Boot Co^ 

1960)^ See espedaUy in part lil: '^fanage- 
meiit Development Ptbgraxm.'* 
10. IKcL, p. 191, 

ih Saul W. C^ennaa. Mwragcmem Bif Motwo' 
l^rn ( American Management jAssodation^ In- 
oorpcrated, 1968). See Chapter 6, pofdm. 

12. AlMito Guerteiro Ramos, "Mbdkls dl Man 
luid Administ^ FuhUc Admir^ 
iraticn Review (May/June 1972), pp. 242- 
244. 

13. Lending eloquent support to this argument is; 
^larle -A. Neboo, *^Jberal Education for 
Public Servibe?^ PuhUe Administration Em" 
view (Autumn 1958), e^dtlly pp. 281-283. 
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STUD? QUESTION 

[Admittedly, tliis;_artjc1e presents a broad summary of the major 
theories of manage:nen> development. However, the infonnatlon 
provided Is sufficient to respond to the following questions. 
Note the similarities to these theories and the reasons presented 
earlier in this module i^or career development programs,] 

11. What benefits would accrue to an individual and/br to an 

organization from each of these management development theories? 

a. McGregor: 

- Manufacture approach 

- Agricultural approach 



b. Si'^lemah: 

- Jungle Theory 



- Education Theory 



- Agricultural Theory 



c. Synthesis: 

- Cognitive Skills 
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- Affective Modes 



- Broadening of Perspective 



E. CAREER DEVELOPMENT CRITICALLY EXAMINED 

Thi nixt article included in this module takes a less positive positic 
«ith regard to the promise of career development programs. The author 
offers a critical analysis of career development programs and questions 
if we can completely prepare an employee for thi future. 



"Career Development: Preparing Round Pegs for Square Holes 
by Leonard Ackerman (reprinted with the permiss "f^n of the 
publisher of Training and BeveTopr^nt Journal , February 
1976, pp. 12-14). 
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Career Developrnant" 
Preparihg Round Pegs 
For Square Holes 



are we programming pROple for a reality that will not 5e there? 



Leonard Ackerman 



Most organizations pride them- 
selves in showing you how tfiey de- 
velop their P^pl<^ through a pro- 
cess of selection, training, educa- 
tion and assignments to eventuaUy 
SI top managerial and profession^ 
jobs in their organization. Large 
staffs administer these prograins 
and much money is_speht in 
training and educatioii. Even more 
energy is expended by those en- 
rolled in these programs who are 
trying to fill in the appropriate 
l)lbcks that will allow them to flll in 
more blocks that will make them 
more cdmpetitive for further ad\ 
vancement and development. 

Whether it is industry, govern- 
ment or university, Jhose at the 

® bottom are Ways trying to ascer- 
t^ in what t ick e ts ai ne ^edto get 
to the top. Choice assignmentsj 
particular education or training or 
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publication in a prestigious idurnal 
may be important steps up the lad- 
der of success. 

Career development has been al- 
tiiost universally accepted as the 
epitome of managing an organiza- 
tion's human resdurces. And yet 
this writer has some grave misgiv- 
ings not dnly about the effective- 
ness df these programs but in the 
underlying philosophy and its im- 
plications. 

"After-the-Facr 

Do we knqw what skffls,_ know- 
ledge and experiences wHl ^eed to 
be developed durmg the next lQ-30 
ye»s? ! think not. History has 
shown that technological innova- 
tion has far exceeded our ability to 
control and msnagr it- We are cbh- 
stahtly faced with after-the-fact 
rnanagement. One hais only to look 
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at the utiliration jDf comput 
contemporaiy organizations, tn^ 
majority of our sophisticated com- 
puters are currently being used as 
glorified accounting _machiiies, 
spewing out payrolls and Svehtor- 
ies, hardly evex^ working on the 
complex problems they were de- 
signed to deal with. And so we run 
courses for executives designed to 
give them an understanding arid 
appreciation for computers and 
what they can do for managers- 
But it's too late! How can we ex- 
pect individuals who have gdtten 
where they are» based on a totally 
different way of doing things, to 
feel other than distrusting, threat- 
ened and inadequate when faced 
with something they really don't 
understand. 

Where are those who were being 
developed 20 years ago to meet the 
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challenges of change? They're ex- 
actly where they are supposed to 
be; jmfortunatejy they are not 
equipped ill terms of knowledge 
$nd» at an even more Basic level, in 
terms of understanding or appre- 
d?itioo of change implications. 
They are where they are based on 
pa3t knowledge, skiUs and expe- 
nence. We have taught thetxi tech- 
niques that have already outlived 
their time spans rather than hav- 
ing prepared them to develop new 
techniques and methods for prob- 
lems that have yet to be faced 
brought on by a technology of 
which we have only a small inkling. 

Does this mean that education, 
trainings and experience are for 
naught and that nihilism is the^nly 
way to cope? Far from 
it . • • . What is required is a re- 
structuring of the whole develop- 
mental process. Let's stiU educate 
and train, both m Jhe classroom 
and on the Job, and_gjve_our people 
the necessary knowledges and 
skills to handle their current and 
immediate fcture jobs, but instead 
of iy^e&sihig them for a role that 
w^be written out of the play, let s 
prepare them to act in plays that 
have yet to be written in roles that 
will have to be interpreted. 
An Uncertain Ruture 

What is to be accomplished is 
fairly obvious* How to do it is the 
most difficult problem facing 
organi^tions today, 

it is readily apparent that the 
only way to prep^-e for aa uncer- 
tain future is to develop in those 
who are to face it the necessary 
capacities of broad outlook, flexi- 
bility, tolerance for ambiguity, 
ability to analyse and synthesize, 
and to be able to make decisions 
under conditions of risk and uncer- 
tainty. More of this later. 

The primary gr^^ of career de- 
velopment progr is to develop 
top-level manag. . .^d profession- 
als to meet the future needs of the 
organisation. At the same time 
they are designed to develop the 
individual careerist to maJomum 
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"What is to Be aeeom- 
plished is fairly ob- 
vious . . . How to do 
it is the most difficult 
problem facing or- 
ganizations today/' 



potential. Surely these goals are 
meritorious. Hot ••-ver, are they 

really being attamcd?_ 

Career development programs 
are designed to do this through a 
series of planned, programmed 
and phases educational, training 
and experiential bppoitumties. Se- 
lection for these opportunities is 
based on performance in previous 
activities and "potential" for fur- 
ther develbpmeht. 

_ Jn fl^ddition tSe careenst^ opt 
for different types of programs and 
activities. Programs have histon- 
caily progressed from the harrow 
to the general with job content and 
educational and training activities 
taking on broader areas as the in- 
dividual moves the career lad- 
der. It is this writer's cdntentiou 
that the broadening' comes too la^*^ 
and that the molding, either impli- 
cit or explicit, in these programs 
has preordained their failure. 

When ah individual goes to work 
for an pr^anizatidn he or she learns 
what things must be done to suc- 
ceed in that organization. 
Assuming that person stays with 
the Organization and accepts the 
system, he or she will play the car- 
eer development game since it's 
the only game in town and he or 
she is striving to succeed in that 
organization. 

The i^ldividua^ learns which 
types of assignments are better for 
fis or her career and will try to get 
them.^ If an advanced degree is irh- 
portant he or she wifl try to get to 
school even if he or she has to do it 
on personal time and expense (In 
fact»^ in many organizations this 
carries more credit than if the 
company sends the person.) 
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Others will try to become proteges j 
of those who appear to be going 
places in the organization. In other 
words people play the career de- 
velopment game not because it ne- 
cessarily leads to professional com- 
petence but because it leads to suc- 
cess! Many careerists have played 
the career game only to find that 
the organization has changed _ the 
rules of the game and what the in- 
dividud thought w^ the ideal ^ 
preparation for success is no long- 
er relevant. This seems to o€ on 
the increase as ca^reer : programs 
become more strtictured while the 
heeds of thebrgsnization are being 
constantly modtPad: 

"Scrap Our Programs*' 

The way out of this diiejOT is to 
scrap our career^development pro- 
grams. Let's limit our education, 
tramihg and experience assign- 
ments to the immediate job of to 
the next job a person is going to 
'EH. The uhderiyihg assumption is 
that since we cannot predict with 
any degree of certainty what spe- 
cific skills and knowledges will be 
needed in the long term it is self- 
defeating to try! It results in a net 
V':&^ste of organizational and indi- 
vidual resources. 

In order to meet the needs of the 
future, individuals and organiza- 
tions must be flexible if they are to 
remain Competitive. Those unable 
to meet the demands of a constant- 
ly changing environment will be- 
come obsolete. Pl^anning is a criti- 
cal part of any organization's pro- 
cess of coping with change. 
However, overplanning results in 
inflexibility and_ trying to make 
reality fit the plan rather than 
^9^^J^^_S^^ P^^^ meet reality. 
This writer believes that this is the 
case with career development. We 
are programming people for a 
reaHty that will not be there. 

A similar problem can be seen in 
many colleges and _ universities 
where the program of study is so 
restricted that the individual is 
prepared for only a .very narrow 
area, having no appreciation or un- 
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dtfstjuiding of other disdpiiiies 
and their reUtionships. llie prob^ 
iem then is how do we develop 
wiust is essenti^y an onentstbn 
toward change? How do we pre- 
pare people to meet the challenges 
erf the future? Hqw_do_we develop 
toier^ce^fw arabigui^? 

Qfj^imzry import^ce is_the de- 
velopment of an organizational cfi- 
mate that ^ oper^in that it is not 
bound by the constraints of con- 
ventional wisdom but dares to seek 
new solutions. This climate rein- 
forced by a rewards structure that 
is not concerned with the tickets 
one ^as punched but rather with 
the ^ ^'ility of the individual to per- 
'form weU in situations of ambi- 
guity, risk and uncertainty will do 
more to prepare the individual for 
the future than any career pro- 
gram cuiTently extant. In this kind 
of environment* people will make 
^tustakes and, if people are to learn 
ti them, then the organizatioLi 
St have the cap^icity tx? accept 
them. 

When the price of failure is so 
high that jieqple will not chamce 
even the smallest risk, the organi- 
zation will eventually soffer- 

Restrict Training & Education 

As for formalized training and 
educr ion I would restrict this to 
current job needs and £ossibly for 
the next job an individual will fill if 
that person Js programmed to fiU It 
Md tfjhe kn^owledge or sl^ isjoe- 
cessary to perform the job. This 
would eliininate training larr** 
groups of peopje for Jobs to be 
filled in the future when only a few 
w31 actually be heeded. 

In place of these career develop- 
ment prbp'ams I woul^ substitute 
an educational program that would 
have one objective in mind, simply 
to broaden the background and un- 
derstanding of ttlit individual. It 
would focus on teaching the indi- 
vidual to analyze^ synthesize and 
draw conclusions, and to apply 
these abilities on the job. It would 
not be geared to any particular 
level of the oi^anization but would 



be an ongomg_ process^ from the 
time a junior engmeer^or manage- 
ment trainee fbst comes to work 
for the organization until retire- 
ment. 

It would not be formal except 
that the organization might want 
to run it as an in-house program or 
to make arrangements with an 
outsideiactivity to provide the pro- 
-am; It would be strictly volun- 
tary in that it would not be re- 
quired for advahcement. In this 
scheme the only measures for pro- 
motion would be previous per- 
foimance and potential. Included 
in the evaluation would be the indi- 
vidual's tolerance for ambiguity, 
flexibility and ability to operate 
under conditions of risk and uncer^ 
tainty. Whether the individual had 
taken any courses or not ^ojd be 
immaterial — the iru<5 naeasOTe 
would be performance. Thus, some 
people might find the edacation^ 
experie: :e helpful m peSomring 
their jobs while^ others might find 
it a waste of time. The_ only value 
judgment made is that a broad 
background m ? variety of disci- 
plines J)eneficial to some 
peojgle m meetmg future organiza- 
tional problems. : 

What is to be studied has no lim- 
its. History, philosophy^ litera- 
tures, the natural and _S4Dcial 
sciences, etc^, are all "gri^Jt for the 
miH." The only limits are that they 
are not to be graded and they are 
not to teach how to dp it. They are 
to be experiences in gaining know- 
ledge, understanding and apjjre- 
ciation of the world in which th^y 
live. dSQSB 



Leonard Ackefman is presently^«s50r 
ciate professor of behavioral sdence and 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 



12. Why does the author, Leonard Ackermahi feel present career 
development programs shou"'d be scrapped? 



13. How would Ackertnan restructure training and development programs? 



F. OPTIONAL READINGS 

The fdllowing two readings are optional and are listed with their 
sources for your i^urther infarmatioh and interest. 

the first of these two readings addresses the issue of training 
contributions to organizational survival. 

As has already been rioted, training programs developed as a response 
to changes iri society. Factors such as technological iriribvations. 
changes in the market pl:ee, and consumer demands, in turn, forced 
organizational change. This article outlines why and how ori^ employer 
responded to change with the development of training programs. 

the second and concluding reading proposes a rationale for training 
and development programs. It offers the development of human re-;.-.-jrci;^ 
as a serious and real need and argues for greater concern and commnment 

i'rom top mahagemerit. Qc— 
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two readings are: 

# "Ghahge Begets Change" by Percy Wood (published in 
Tratn inq and DeveTopment Journal > July 1976, pp. 24-26, 
5S-56). 

m "Human Resourees - the Last Resources of a frontier 
Society" by James b. Hayes (published in Training 
and Develbpineht Journal, June 1976, pp. 8-lQ). 
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ASSIGNMENT 



The following qdestioh shetild be answered as completely as possible 
on seoarc^te p^p(?r, 1^^:^ copies of your responses should mailed to the 
instructor. One cops will be returned to you with the instructor's 
com^^nts and the other will be retained as part of your coarse record. 

y. tdznZliy an oAgcmAxation W4Xh lA^ch y^oa oAe jJanui^a/L and ihzn 
dniwzA tikhtK panZ a ok panZ b oi ttU^ qa^iion. 

^cto/u cu tht QoaJU oi thz pAvgAm, thz typz 
pAcgJum, and tkz tAcU^ mttkods and aA^d^ 
utiJbtztd. Cormtyii tkzn on youJi <jnp/ai66Z0Yi o^ thz 
ziizctlvznz&& 0(J khz pAagAom. 

OA 



fa. Pei-ign a ptOymutg pAogh^an ^oa tfuit oAganizaZicn 
aXt^UXng ihz ix^onz mputi^nzd in pcAt a. In- 
cJbjudJZ go(jui ja^ti^caZion ^oa iliz typz oi tAOAjving 
that you havz dz^ignzd. 
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STU0Y QUESTIONS 



Answer Key 

L a* To prepare_new_employees to the speeific position within 
the organization_fqr which they we hired. 

b. To assist employees to change and up-date their knowledge and 
skills to meet changes within theorganization^ 

c. To enable employees tofill jobs totally unique to the 

organization and for which no outside pre-service preparation 
ixists. 

d. To help employees keep abreast of technical changes in their 
fields. _ 

e. To avoid always adding new employees in situations where 
moderate iri-service training will allow existing employees to 
.fill hew positions- 

f. To show interest in employees which creates enthusiasm and 
supports morale. _ _ 

g. To cotrtnunicate organizational goals and policies to employees 
in a less threatening, more receptive atmosphere. 

h. To tie efnployee skill development to the unique structure and 
needs of the organization. 

2. a. Developing Top Leadership. 
5, Performance Improvement. _ 

c. Induction and Orientation. 

d. Broadening Staff Usefulness. 

3. a. Apprenticeship training: classroom, practical experience v 

used mostly for skilled trades. 

b. Vestibule training: learning_ih a simulated work environment. 

c. On-the-job training^ training in the real work situation. 

d. Off- the- job training: training is conducted in organizational 
classrooms or vocational/technical schools. 

4. a. Methods:, lectures i conferences, programned instruction, 
b. Aids: slides* movies* tapes* audio visual aids. 



5. a. Supervisors have strong influence on the attitudes and behavior 
of subordinates. - _ 

b. They are responsible for the "breaking-in" of newly hired 
empl oyees • 

c. They have a personal impact on the growth and development of 
subordinates. 
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6. edst/Benefit analyses are very difficult to conduct for training^programsi 
Data on costs are not tad difficult to collect,. but data on benefits are 
much harder to obtain with any specificity or assurance of accuracy. If 
we only compared costs with savings or increased earnings to the orgamza- 
tipn. costs would jandoubtedly be higher and training programs would be 
cut. But there are other less tangible reasons for training employees- 
such as improved morale and the felt social arid moral responsibilities 

of employees— that continue to support the use of training programs. 

7. Career development refers to the creation of a pattern of Jobs through 
which an employee may progress. Accordingly, career development must _ 
deal in long-range plans^or the employee. Trairiing^ On the other hand. 
Is most concerned with immediate needs of the individuals Its iritent 

is to help the employees to add to their existing goal Of knowledge 
arid skill. As this suggests, training programs may become part of the 
pattern Of moving from one job to the next— career develojsment. 

8. a. Altruistic purposes or for the good of the employee- This 

recognizes the importance of enployee satisfactiori arid digriity 
as reason eriough for career developm^t programs. _ 

b. Self-serving reasons or for the benerit of the employer. This 
eorieedes that happy, fulfilled workers who see the opport urn ties 
fc advaricement are good for the organization. They will make a 
greater Cdritribution to the organization and will be less likely 
to leave. ^ - 

c. Mutual ^ terest or for the benefit of employer and employee^ 
This posUiori esseriti ally rejsresents that the employer needs 
the empioyee and the emplbyee needs the employer. Specificaly, 
it argues that career development programs can prevent possible 
problems (such as hoarding of employees by supervisors) and thus 
avoid the negc.' ■ ■•'5 consequences to both the employee and the 
organization."' . _.. . 

d. External requi'^'inents or because there is rio choice. This reason 
simply is a response to the laws or restrictions frequently imposed 
by the federal and/or state government. 

9. a. IderitlficatiOri of career/position goal(s) and diree-ion. 

b. Self-appraisal . , 

c. Rsview of supervisory appraisals. , 

?<?ntifi cation Of educatiorial and experiential (job) steps 

n for a career ladderj, 

cfrentation [arrangements for education, if needed, time on 
V ;o5, arid prbmbttohsl. , . 

i . Cnet..;,s ori progress [comparisori of actual movement with time plan 
7or aviyancement toward the goal]. 
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10. Self analysis. You may send your analysis to the instructor for review 
and comment. (Not for grading) 

11, a. Manufacture Approach: 



I oyee learns those things that the organization has determined 
will be beneficial to the organization. 

Agricultural Approach: 

Individual is allowed to grow into what the individual is 
capable of becoming. 

b. duhgle Theory: 

ehance rules, and the individual will benefit if fie/she is the 
"strongest" in the "jungle." 

Education. Theory: 

SfcWj-, which may benefit the organization md which would benefit 
the individual are developed. 

Agricultural Theory: 

Growth of the individual in general is considered, 

* 

c. Cognitive Skills: 

Skills which may be of more immediate benefit to the organization 
are developed. 

Affective Modes: 

This approach seeks to benefit both the organization and the 
individual . 

Brbadehihg of Perspective: 

Individuals would receive the primary benefit. 
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12i a. Re teach techniques that have already outlived their time spans. 

b. He do hot know what skills and knowledges Will need to be 
developed during the next 10-30 years, 

c. Be are faced with after-the-fact mariagenierit. 

d. The broadening of programs has come too late. 

13. a. Training wouldbe restricted to cdrreht and one fiighe 

b. Create educational programs which broaden background and under- 
standing of the Individual. 

c. Teach the Individual to analyze, synthesize, and draw conclusions 
and to apply these abilities onthe job. 

d; It would not be fonral but would be Inhouse and voluntary. 

e. No limitations on subject matter to be_stud1ed would be set. 

f. All judgments would be based on performance. 
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MODULE 8: CAREER SYSTEMS AND CLASSIFICATION 



KEY TERMS AND CONCEPTS 



9 Pdsltidh 
#<3bb Analysis 
# dob description 
0 Jo5 specification 



# Job classification 
% Job evaluation 

# Position classification 



INTRODUCTION 



Pdstidh classification Is a critical aspect In any personnel program. 
It is the means through which career systems and compensation plans are 
developed. It provides the organization with the details of what needs 
to be done and what area, unit^ and individual position are responsible 
for its performance. Recruitment and selection, training, and manpower 
planning programs are structured upon information derived from position 
classification systems. Information and coninuni cation are goals of ah 
effective personnel system^ and position classification is a tool which 
will assist in reaching these goals. 
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LEARNING SBdEGTIVES 

When you have completed this Unit* you should be able to: 

1. Define each of the Key Terms and Concepts listed at the beginning 
of this module. 

2- Explain the rationale for the use of position classification 
systems as presented in the readings. 

3. Describe briefly each position classification method mentioned 
in the readings. 

4. Identify and comparet^^ career systems under 
a merit system as presented in the readings. 

5. SuirmiaHze the. relationship between position classification 
and compensation plans. 

6. Explain how position descriptions may be used as a cormuni cation 
link, 

7. State and defend a position (pro or con) regarding the use of 
position classification by organizations and personnel specialists. 

8. Describe arid analyze your drgariizatiori's position classification 
system using the concepts presented in this module. 
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OVERViEW 



Objectives 


tasks 


Resources • 


^va44jation 


1 . Define each 
of the key 
terms listed 
at the be- 
ginning of 
this module. 


Study Questions 
1 , 5, and 9 


Module Readings: 
A, B 


SeU 


2. Explain the 
rationale for 
the use of 
position 
classifica- 
tion systems 
as presented 
in the read- 
ings . 


Study Questions 
2* 3i and 4 


Module Reading: 
A 


je 1 T 


3. Describe 
brieflyeach 
position 
classifica- 
tion method 
mentioned in 
tne readings. 


Study Question 6 


Module Reading: 

e 


Self 


4. Identify and 
compare the 
various 
classes of 
career sys- 
tems under_ a 
merit system 
as presented 
in the read- 
ings. 


Study Question 8 


Modul e .heading: 
E 


Self 


5. SuiTinarize the 
relationship 
between posi- 
tion class- 
ification and 
compensation 
plans. 


Study Questions 
9, 10, and 11 


Module Reading: 
F 


Self 
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UDJ ec C-1-VS5- 


T^sJ^s 


Resources 


Evaluation 


6, Explain how 
position des- 
criptions may 
Be^sed as a 
communication 
link. 


Study Questions 
12 and 13 


Module Reading: 
6 


Self 


7. State. and de- 
Tsna a posi - 
tioh (pro or 
con) regard! nc 
classificatior 
by organiza- 
tions and 
personnel 
specialists. 


Study Question 7; 

Module Assignment 
1 


Module Reading: 
D 

Module Readings 
arid Your Experi- 
ence 


Self 

1 

Instructor 
Feedback 


8. Describe and 
analyze your 
organizations 
position 
classification 
system using 
the concepts 
presented in 
this module. 


Bodule Assignment 
2 


Module Readings 
and Your Experi- 
ence 


Instructor 
Feedback 

1 
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A. RATidNALE FOR POSiTION CLASSiFiCATiON 

Position classification (sometiraes called job evalaatlon) 1s a 
systematic and orderly process of detenriihing the worth of a job (thi 
correct rate of jDay) In relation to other jobs. It is considered one of 
the major factors In providing efficient personnel and budgetary admin- 
istration. (Givil Servici Assembly of the United States and Canada, 1941, 
p. 55) The process "serves as the basis for salary equalization and 
standardization." (Civil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada, 
1941* p. 37). It allows for: 

1. Pulling the myriad of detail into understandable 
fashion; 

2. Treating positions alike and as groups i 

3. Emphasizing an impartial approach to avoid favoritism 
in regard to work and pay problems. (Civil Service 
Assembly of the United States and Canada, 1941, p. Z) 

the words "position" or "job" do not refer to the employee in any 
manner. A position is the conglomeration of duties or tasks and resjjonsi bill ties 
which would exist even if no one currently fills the position. Therefore, 
the concept that a position or job is something totally distinct from an 
employee 1s a basic tenet of the system. 

Throughout the literature on personnel administrrtioni many rationales 
for thi existence of position classification or job evaluation systems can 
be found. However, all appear to relate to efficiency even though thiy may 
be found under the subheadings of productivity or fiscal responsibility. 

Position classification systems are thought to promote fiscal 
responsibility by providing for the following: 

1. Cost control; 

2. Equal pay for equal work; 

3. Simplification of budget preparation; 

4. Conpetitive equality — the ability to recruit new staff; 

5. Foricasting personnel requirements; 

6. Providing personnel statistics. (Hansen, 1968, p. 17) 

Position classification systems are also thought to influence pro- 
ductivity by allowing for the following: 
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!• Establishing a basis for organizational-* human resource 
analysis and planning; 

2. Establishing a basis for improving employee perfbrmanee 
through the mechanism of performance evaluations; 

-Z - _ L_ _ _ 1^ 

3. Establishing a structured and defensible basis for 

personnel decisions; 

_ _ *^ 

4. Establishing a uniform termindldgy; 

5. Improving employee morale by providing career ladders; 

6. Determining individual work objectives; 

7. Assisting supervisory and departmental management, (Hansen, 1968, p,18) 

_ __ _ ^ _____ i *_ '"'^^ 

A position classification cr job evaluation system is a management 

device which exists to maintairi drgariizational ^|ls. It is a tool to be 

used by those responsible for organizational control andMardination . 




STUDY QUESTIONS 



1. Define the following terms: position and position clasJSifica- 



tion. 




f 
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2. A) Sumnarize the rationale for jsosition classification. 



B) Explain how position classification is used as a management 
tool . 



3* Describe the clarifying role of position classification. 



mi 
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Summarize the prineii3al uses and advantages of position classifi< 
cation. 



ERLC 



B. BRIEF HISTORY OF POSITION etASSIFieATlON 
1. Private Industry 

Evaluation of positions in United States private industry was an 
outgrowth of Fredrick Taylor's process of studying and collecting informa- 
tion relating to a specific job for the purpose of establishing scientific 
management techniques a process called job analysis. (Civil Service 
Assembly of the Uriited States and Canada ^ 1941 ^ p. 27). This process of 
the industrial engineer was soon followed By the personnel specialist. 

During World War I increased emphasis was placed upon job specifica- 
tions — the statement of the minimum acceptable human qualities necessary 
to perfotui a job and the standardization of job terminology to allow 
for more efficient placement of personnel. The Index of Occupations and 
a Manual of trade Sdecificatidris were developed. In 1918 the War Labor 
Policies Board requested a stahdardizatioh of wages based upon classification. 

The use of job classification or the grouping of jobs in some 
special basis -- grew rapidly after 1918. Its original function^ assisting 
in the recruitment process, expanded to developing promctioh plans, fur- 
nishing personnel data, and assisting in wage and salary administration. 
Job evaluation techniques were originally established to cover blue-collar 
positions but by the 1940's was also being used for the analysis of white- 
collar occupations. 
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2. Fpgpral gQvpmmpnt 

The question of fixing wage rates for Federal employees appears in 
various appropriations acts throughout the period from 1789 to 1850, In 
1853-54 Congress enacted the first classification legislation which covered 
the clerical employees of the Departments of Treasury* War* Navy* Interior* 
and Post Office. This plan established four classes with one salary rate 
for each class. 

From 1854 to 1923 additional studies by various cdmmittees and 
commissions were conducted but no action was taken until the passage of 
the Classification Act of 1923. The Act established centralized cdritrdl 
through the Personnel Classification Board over the allotment of positions 
and the fixing of wage rates. In 1932 the Personnel Classification Board 
was abolished and its functions were transferred to the Civil Service 
Commissioh, 

3. State and Local Gbverhmerits 

Prior to 1968 the principles of position classification had been 
recoghized but hot applied by any state or local jurisdictions. The Civil 
Service Commission of the City of Chicago was the first to undertake a 
major, job evaluation study (1905) and eventually implement a classification 
plan. The commission's method of brihgihg together similar positions to 
create similar groups originated the theory of "classes" of pdsitidris. 

The Chicago Commission's philosophy of standardization of positions 
and salaries is still a major factor in modern job evaluation systems, 
the period of 1915 to 1935 saw job evaluation systems adopted by many state 
and local governments. 



STUDY QUESTIONS 

5. Define the following terms: job analysis, position or job 
specification, job classificatidn. 
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C. POSITION CLASSIFICATION METHODS 

1. The Job Rahtcing Method 

The earliest and most simplistic of the job classification systems 
which groups jobs on the basis of specified criteria is the Job Ranking 
Method. It calls for a comparison on the basis of the whole position and 
a ranking in order of its relative difficulty or value to the ihsti tutibri. 
(Brehhah, 1963, p. 198) Factors such as education, experience, and 
difficulty of work are the criteria for evaluation. Positions are initially 
ranked at the departmental level by individuals (foremen, industrial engineers) 
who are considered as unbiased as posiible. Whole piositions are then ranked 
in hierarchical order and pay scales which reflect the differences in ranking 
are established. 

2 . The Job Classif ication Method 




In this method the analyst breaks down and analyzes the specific 
tasks performed in each position. It recognizes that there are ''differences 
in the levels of duties, responsibil ities * and skills required for the 
perfbhnahce of different jobs." (Patterson, 1972, p. 41) This method 
demands a careful distinction between levels of work (clerical, technical, 
supervisory, professional, maintenance, service) and an analysis of 
specific tasks within levels on the basis of complexity and degree of difficulty. 

A determi nation of the complexity of a given task may be made on the 
basis of the following criteria: 

1. Status of work or stage of development of a problem 
when received and released; 

2. Type of procedure followed and process involved; 

3. Variety and scope of work; 

4. Responsibility for supervision; 

5. The job contacts involved. 

An analysis of the degree of difficulty of a task could include the 



1. Length of experience necessary to obtain efficient 
performance; 

2i Amount of training, formal or informal, required; 
3. the possibility and/or results of error; 
4; The exercise of independent judgement. 




following: 
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Qnee the analysis is performed, dobs are then assigned to grades 



or levels with their accompanying pay structures. 



3. The Point Analysis Method 

the point method was devised by Lott in 1924 and is considered 
the first quantitative classification method to have been devised. It 
is the most widely used method in the United States. (Patterson, 1972, p. 52) 

This method displays some similarities to the job elassificatibri 
method in that job factors are identified and positions are broken down 
to and evaluated on the basis of these factors. However, it strives to 
assign point values to job factors ^ total the point values of each posi- 
tion's factors^ and then classify the job in ranges of total points. 
An assumption is made that the same factors will be found in all jobs, and 
ho credit or points are given to uncommon but present factors. This 
method also assumes that the job is an aggregate of tasks and responsi- 
bilities which require the service of only one individual. 

Six steps or stages constitute the procedural basis of this system. 
Stage one involves the selection of factors common to all jobs in the com- 
pany. In certain instances where this cannot be aeeompl ished^ factors 
Which relate to a cluster of jobs are identified. Key jobs are then 
selected and the "data obtained from the key jobs will be used for rating 
every job in the firm; they are the benchmarks on which the accuracy of 
the whole plan will be based." (Patterson, 1972, pp. 62-63) 

The second stage calls for the selection of the factors which will 
be used in the analysis. Four major factors with ten to fifty subdivisions 
may be utilized. 



Example: SKItt 



Educatidn 
Experience 

Initiative and Ingenuity 



EFFORT 



Physical 

Mental and visual demands 



RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR 



Equipment or process 
Material or product 
Safety of others 
Work of others 



dOB CONDITIONS 



3U3 



Working conditions 
Unavoidable hazards 
(Patterson, 1972, p. 64) 
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Stages three and four are concerned with assigning points to the 
identified factors. Three assigns a percentage weighting to each factor 
present in the whole Job. Dividing each factor weighting into parts for 
point allocation is the tasic found in stage four. As an example, a mana- 
gerial position rriay be analyzed using the following job factors: 









Point Evaluation 


Number of 


Maximum 




^int Levels 


Points 


Education 


6 


120 


Experience 


8 


2B0 


Complexity of duties 


5 


100 


Hbrietary responsibility 


5 


66 


Contacts 


5 


60 


Working conditions 


5 


25 




(Patterson, 


1972, p. 73) 



The creation of the dob Evalaation Manual and the pay structure are 
the fifth and sixth stages. The pay structure is derived by: 

1. converting the sum of points to a dollar value*, 

2. placing jobs of similar value into similar grades; 

3. allowing for a smooth progression; 

4. allowing for company dollars and the labor market. 

4. The-Factor^omp arison S ystem 

This system is similar to the Point method in that it is based upon 
a comparison of factors. However, a major difference exists in that a 
dollar value rather than a point value is assigned directly to the factor. 
The method may utilize four to seven factors. The five most widely used 
are mental requiremehtSi skill requirements ^ physical requirements, respon- 
sibility, and working conditions. (Patterson, 1972, p. 82) 

Key jobs with undisputed pay scales are selected for analysis. 
Commonalities are identified and the monthly salary is broken down to a 
percentage relating to each job factor. All other jobs are then compared 
to the key jobs and placed in rank order. A scale of factor/dollar value 
is then prepared. 
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this method utilizes a ranking corttnlttee. The Individual members 
rank each job in a series based on factor difficulty. Total eomniittse 
agreement must be reached through either discussioh* elimination of the 
key job causing disagreement, or removal of the disagreeing committee 
member* 

5. IBe- eas te4J4op- Method 

The kinds of decisions made in or required from the position are 
the basis of this classification method. The underlying assumption is 
that decision-making is the most Important component of any position. The 
factors considered in the analysis of decision-making are "the kind of 
decision itself, how often it is exercised (pressure of work), the kinds 
of computations Involved, and the cbmprehehsiori required, vigilance exer- 
cised, the consequence of errors, experience, and controls exercised 
(equivalent to time-span)." (Patterson, 1972, p. 86) 

The type of decision is the major factor and the decision-making 
scale consists of the following: 





Type of "Decisian 


Points 


Band 




1. 


Simple decisions involving 
straight-forward comparisons 


1-4 






2. 


Simple dicisiohs requiring 
little know-how 


5-8 




0 


3. 


Simple decisions based apoh 
categorized data 


9-12 






4; 


Decisions requiring broad 
estimates 


13-16 






5. 


Simple and varied decisions 


17-25 






6. 


Decisions requiring cbordi na- 
tion of data 


26-34 




A 


7. 


Decisions which follow from a 
reasoned estimate 


35^43 






8. 


Decisions requiring practical 
know-how 


44-52 






9. 


Decisions Involving system- 
atic searches 


53-61 
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10. Decisions involving: the 
interplay of variables 

11. Complex decisions invol- 
ving the some measure of 
self-reliance 

12. Complex decisions based 
upon incomplete informa- 
tion 

13. Decisions formulated 

f ol 1 owi ng broad organi za- 
tional objectives 

14. Top-level decisions 



Points 
62-78 

80-96 
98-114 

116-148 

152-200 



Band 



Groups of these decisions are assigned to decision bands and points, indi- 
cating the value of the levels. Each position Is evaluated 
in terms of the types of decisions made. The positions are then ranked in 
order of importance with all positions requiring the same kind of decision- 
making grouped to form classes. 



The time-span method is a pi^oduct of Professor El1i6t Jacques who 
developed this classification system in his book Heasuremerit of Resporisi- 
bi 1 i ty . The philosophical underpinning of his method is the acceptance 
of work as a social contract which involves the undertaking of an obliga- 
tion with the expectation of a reward. He defines work as "the application 
of knowledge and the exercise of discretion within the limits prescribed 
by the iiTinediate manager and by higher policies, in order to carry out the 
activities allocated by the immediate manager, the whole carried but within 
an employment contract for a wage or salary." (Jacques, 1961, p. 71) In 
other words, the worker is responsible for his or her function and exercises 
some discretion in decision-makirig. therefore^ the whole of his or her 
activities and the accompanying assignment of status and payment will Be 
evaluated in terms of deeisioh-makinq. 

The identification of level of work will be determined through ah 
analysis of the span of time over which the subordinate performs the task 
so that the manager can be assured of the absence of marginally substandard 
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• tasks miy be single or multiple and the time span can range from a 

period as short as five minutes to a period as long as several months; The 
time spans or targets are set by the supervisor and the procedural decisions 
established by the subordinate. 

Time-span will correlate with the level of abstraction that is 
required for performing the various tasks. The levels of abstraction are 
ranked in ascending order of importance and are as follows: 



PERCEPTUAt-eeNGRETE 

This relates to work which is physically present 
and regularly checked by a supervisor. 

IMAGINAL-eONeRETE 

this level does not require the physical object be 
present but only that it be kept in mind. It would 
normally involve the managing of work found in 
Rank 1 . 

CdNCEPTUAL-CONCRETE 

This levelrequires dealing With the future. It 
concerns planning the tasks of Ranks 1 arid 2, 

ABSTRACT-MODELLING 

This level requires abandoning the reliance on 
the percej3tual while allowing for the abstraction 
to be eventually- converted to the concrete. De- 
velopment arid sales functions would fall into 
this category, 

tHEORY CONSTRUCTION 

Individuals at this level will control Rank: 4 
managers and are coricerhed with profit and loss 
accountability. 

ADVANCED THEORY CONStRUCtlON 

These ranks arepopulated by Rank 5_iridivi duals 
who are handling problems with additiprial vari- 
ables but in the same manner. (Patterson, 1972, 

p^40&) 



7. The Guide-Chart Profile Method 

This method, a variation of the Point Method, is used primarily 
with managerial and professiorial jobs. According to its founder, E.N. 
Hay* "the system is concerned essentially with analyzing and measuring 
the importance of jobs relative to one another, and the relative importance 
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Rank 1 
Rank 2 

Rank 3 
Rank 4 

Rank 5 

Rarifcs _ 
6 and 7 
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of jobs is deterniihed primarily by the purpose of the company or iristitii- 
tion within which they operate, i,e., structure is a function of purposei 
arid Guide £harts are built to represent the structure of the iristitutiori 
in which jobs are being measured/' (Patterson^ 1972* p, 108) 

Hay defines a job as a role and "is concerned with providing a 
common language to describe the relationships which exist between different 
roles in any organization." (Patterson, 1972, p* 109) This common language 
is considered necessary to enable the achievement of consensus wheri determining 
the value of the role or job to the institution. 

Kndw-hdw, problem-solving, and accountability are the factors which 
are utilized to determine the value of roles. Points are allocated to 
these factors on the basis of a geometric progression, and the point-span 
will vary among institutions* 

8. the Functional Method 

this approach analyzes tasks by assighihg them to functions and then 
to the levels at which they are performed. 



EXAMPLE: Typing arid Shorthand Functibri -- performs typirig 
duties using the touch system, and/or taRes and 
trariscribes dictatiori, 



tevel -I 



bevel II 



Under close supervision 



Under limited supervisidn 



Factor Cbrisi derations 



Factor Considerations 



Perfonn simple and repetitive 
duties in accordance with 
specific oral and/or written 
instructions 



guides , but wi th i^ndependent 
judgement, perfonn duties of 
average difficulty 



With_defined procedures and 
precedents to serve as 



Examples of Duties 



Examples of Duties 



Post records and complete 
forms on the typewriter 



1 . Transcribe machine dic- 
tation in final form 



Cut stencils from models 
in accordance with explicit 
instructions 



2 . Type cbrresporidenee , 
speeches^ manuscripts 
from compl icated rough 
draft to final form 



without being_subject 
to detailed review. 
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Positions Assigned to Level I 


Positions Assigned to Level fl 


eierk I 

typing Clerk I 
Clerk Typist I 
Clerk Stenographer I 


Clerk II 

Typing Clerk II 

Clerk Typist II 

Clerk Stenographer II 
(Hansen^ 1953. p. 22^) 



A critical step in this system is the recording of "the approximate 
percentage of time devoted to the performance of each task." (Patterson, 
1972, p. 191) 

When tasks and percentages of time are splintered and scattered 
across levels or are found between levels, a judgment is made based upon 
the overall functioning of the position. 

Classification informatiori is obtained through interviews with 
incumbent and/or supervisors and questionnaires. 



STUDY QUESTION 

6. List the basis of each position classification method. 

A) The Job Ranking Method: 

B) The Job Classification Method: 
Cj the Point Analysis Method: 

D) The Factor Comparison System: 

E) the Castellion Method: 

F) The Time-Span Method: 

G) the Guide-Chart Profile Method: 

H) The Functional Method: 
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ANALYSIS OF POSITION CLASSIFICATION 

The develojDment of position classification systems was ah attempt 
by personnel specialists/analysts to apply scientific management to the 
personnel function. Their efforts to quantify human resources were spurred 
by Frederick Taylor's work in time and motion studies. The emphasis upon 
establishing classification structures to assist in the evaluation of 
extensive data through the creatidri of similar groupings (families) 
appears to have been borrowed directly from the biological sciences. 

Many of the methods attempt to be quantitative by implementing vari- 
ous impartial numerical value systems. These mechanisms are thought to 
assist in achieving objectivity by substituting for the unreliable^ sub- 
jective human factor. 

A brief review of the eight job evaluation methods previously 
discussed will illustrate their lack of total objectivity and scientific 
impartiality. 

1. The Job Ranking method depends upon the subjective judgment of 
analysts or a corrmittee for the final evaluation of all positions. It 
presupposes that such individuals will be knowledgeable of all positions 
within the firm — usually an impossible task. 

2. the Job Classification method attempts to be more scientific by 
calling for an analysis of the complexity and degree of difficulty of 
tasks. However^ the criteria for such an analysis may be anything the 
analysts wish to establish, and the analysis is still based upon subjective 
judgment. Additionally, the method's requirement for the development of 
job families fails to recognize the existence of one-df-a-kihd jobs. 

3. The Point Analysis method is considered to be truly quantitative * 
scientific, and objective by many personnel analysts. Apparently the act 
of assigning numbers to a system assures its scientific nature. However^ 

it should also be recognized that the point values are established through 
subjective negotiation and, therefore, should not be called totally objec- 
tive. 

4. The Factor Gorrinissibn method is structurally similar to the Point 
Analysis method and fails to be scientific in the assignment of factor/dollar 
value for the same reasons. However, other weaknesses are also apparent. 
The system relies upon the identification of key jobs. These may be 
difi'icult to i'ind and, during comparison, ignores those factors absent in 
key jobs but present in others. It fails to consider all of the variables. 

O 
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reached thrdugh agreement. If the evaluation of a job proves difficult, 
the troublesome job or coinniittee member may be thrown but. 

5. The Castellibn method is based upon decision-making. Such a system 
based on one variable will shortchange those positions which are highly 
technical arid complex in nature and demand extensive educatidri and skills 

but call for little or low-level decision-making. The definitions of 
decision-making levels are subjective and the point ranges have been arbi- 
trarily fixed, the coefficients used to multiply the decision-making 
scores are also arbitrary. 

6. The Time-span method also purports to be scientific but appears 
instead to be highly subjective. The definitions utilized for analysis 
are broad arid subjective, i.e., they use such limited degrees. The method 
relies heavily upon the judgement of the position' s supervisor, who may 
have riever performed the work, to establish the time span, the supervisor 
may give different time-spans on various occasions or use "successive 
approximations." (Patterson, 1972, p. IQl) 

7. Again* in the Guide-Chart Profile method we find a system where the 
definitions which are the basis for arialysis are not clear arid are overlapping, 
the differences between levels are states as "relative'* and not absolute, 

yet, the ranking of these "relative" differences must be plugged into a 
quantitative matrix. 

8. The determination of levels of performance required iri the Functional 
approach is also based upon the subjective judgement of the analyst. This 
system admits that in terms of overlapping or splintered duties individual 
subjective decisioris are rieeessary. Also, the iricumbent's determination o1^ 
percentage of time on task performance will be less than totally accurate. 

Job evaluation systems are mechariistic* traditional, and hierarchical. 
As stated earlier^ job evaluation systems are a management tool to be util- 
ized in the maintenance of drgariizatibnal gbals. they act as a device for 
coritrolling and eddrdiriatirig the organizational system. 

Job evaluation systems offer a formalized, inflexible, hierarchical 
ordering of positions. This hierarchical structure supports the traditional 
management principles of chain of commarid and authbrity flbwing downward 
from the top. These methods formalize and operational ize Weber's fixed 
jurisdictional areas. 

aii 
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The emphasis placed upon the creation of '^families" of jobs also 
strengthens the mechanistic model. Families structure status groups (i.e., 
blue-collar, white-collar, skilled, unskilled, research) within the broader 
hierarchy to which positions are assigned and with which persons identify. 

The present job evaluation methods also operate to support the 
mechanistic approach through requiring a separation of parts or functions. 
Taylor's influence is apparent; parts are analyzed while the whole is 
assumed to take care of itself. Additionally, those job evaluation 
systems which offer as their Base an analysis of decision-making recognize 
only a single decision process. 

Impersonality appears to be a major concern of all classification 
methods. Duties and tasks, not persons, form the basis for all analysis: 
the human factor must be ignored, only tasks are relevant. Therefore, 
tasks are structured to ensure that men will know how to act. These 
systems strive to be value-free and glorify impersonality. 

Job evaluation systems and their establishment of differential 
rewards serve as the means by which the desired end product, productivity, 
is thought to be achieved. These methods attempt to assist management 
in reaching total efficiency through analyzing and evaluating tasks with 
the a:i;m of minimizing costs and maximizing benefits. They establish the 
compensation plans which are utilized by supervisors as incentives for 
increased produc':ivi ty. 

To suminarize, job evaluation systems operate to support mechanistic 
organizations through the following: 

1. developing a formal, hierarchical job structure; 

2. establishing a differential reward structure^ 

3. viewing individuals as hbh-persons; 

4. attempting to be value-free and scientific; 

5. supporting authority and the superior-subordinate relationship j 

6. performing analysis dri the basis of parts rather than the whole; 

7. concerning itself with productivity and efficiency; 

8. creating an inflexible system supportive of the status- quo , 

It should be noted i furthermore, that job evaluation i^ not: 
scientific, precise, mathematical, objective, or accurate within a significant 
percentage. It may* however^ be said that job evaluation is: an attempt 
to be systematic, analytical, unbiased, and fair. (Hansen, 1968^ p. 18) 
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Although it must be reeagriized that position classification is not 
one-hundred percent accurate and, as any system, it has its limitations, it 
win provide many benefits to an organization. An effective organization 
needs to know what is being done arid by whom. Position elassif ieation offers 
a structure through which this information can be obtained, formalized^ 
and constantly updated. 

dob descriptions, a tool of classification, can promote commuh ieation 
between superiors and subordinates. Job descriptions provide a general 
structuring of tasks which facilitates employee morale and productivity 
because each employee knows what he or she is expected to accomplish, dob 
descriptions also provide supervisors with a tool which provides information 
for training and development and more effective utilization of staff. 

Position classification^ finally^ provides a structure through which 
job ehrichmerit programs can flow. The requirement of equal pay for equal 
work can be more effectively monitored and met when supported by position 
classification systems. 

The personnel specialist's job does not cease with the creation and 
implementation of a classification system. Continued maintenance is critical 
to ensure the integrity of the systems. When ignored, job descriptions can 
become rapidly outdated. This can lead to problems in wage and salary 
administration and recruitment and promotion, and it can also adversly 
affect employee morale. 

System maintenance can be accomplished in two ways. First* major 
system audits can be done oh a yearly basis. Normally, a quarter of the 
jobs will be reviewed each year. If this is conducted on an ongoing 
basis* all jobs will be assured of a periodical review. Second, spot 
checking systems can be created. These may be anything from a mandated 
audit of any vacant position prior to the initiation of the recruitment 
effort to spot checks on classifications with high turnover rates or to 
audits performed at the request of supervisors and/or employees. 
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STUDY QUESTIGNS 



7. Summarize the advantages and disadvantages of the position 
classification systems. 
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E. GOVERNMENTAL CAREER SYSTEMS 

Position classification systems are the basis upon which career 
systems may be developed. The formalization of duties arid respbrisibilities 
and the assignment of tasks to job structures provide the mechanism by 
Which career ladders may be cdristructed, A ca ree rL^y^iem- j-S-i>rie- ^iilcfi- all bv/s 
an individual to develop his/her career over ah extended period of time to 
the beriefit of self arid the employer. Federal, state, arid local gbverriment 
have historical Ty attempted to foster the career concept in conjunction with 
the development of personnel systems. Public and private employers alike 
have perceived the benefit of long term employees. 

Career systems can be classified according to their scope, limitations 
upon entrance, or their orientation for reward and rank. (Stahl, 1971, p. 47) 

1* Pvogrcan and Ovgahization Careers: 

A career system may be based upon the premise that the employees will 
stay in a specified program. Or career systems may be structured to permit 
movement throughout an organization. It is necessary that certain conditions 
be present to allow for organizational movement. First, a job classification 
system with an accompanying pay structure is important. Second, a working 
transfer system is also needed. The limitatibris to orgariizatiori careers 
are: (1) the scope of the individual occupation; (2) limitations on lateral 
eritry above juriior levels; (3) the lack of reciprocal excharige of retirement 
benefit eligibility; and (4) disparity in salary scales, (Stahl^ 1971^ p, 49) 

2. Open and Closed Career: 

Some closed systems are structured to require eritry at the bottom arid 
selection out with upward movement. Selection out begins when the individual 
achieves an intermediate rank and is then required to meet certain standards 
or be retired from the service. Other closed systems may not force the in- 
dividual out. But such employees soon realize their career is stationary and 
it may be to their best iriterests to pursue their career elsewhere. 

The open system will allow entrance at any grade level. Competive 
qualification requirements govern entry. Open systems are more flexible, 
may permit more opporturiity for advaricemerit, arid recognize today's current 
employee mobility. 

3io 
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3; Rank^in-Cdrps <md Job'-Oviehted CaTeevs: 

the thrust of job oriented careers is the job which is being performed. 
Career movement is unplanned and relates directly to the advance or decline 
of the profession. Job oriented careers cut across all organizational lines. 
It is structured on the basis of a strong classification system and operates 
with specialization of labor. It clarifies lines of responsibility and 
assists in avoiding duty and function conflict and overlap. 

Rahk-ih-eorps focuses oh the individuals and the corps (or groups * 
department i agency, etc.) to which they belong. Rank is related to length 
of service, relationship to others in the same groups and general demonstrated 
aptitudes. (Stahl, 1971, p. 51) This type of system assists in the development 
of **esprit de corps,'* is associated with positions that require a high 
degree of mobility^ and possesses financial flexibility. Tenure is service- 
wide rather than resting in each position. The major limitations of the 
system are: (a) membership in the group (corps) supercedes qualifications; 
(b) attitudes develop that promotion is a right; (c) the group becomes inbred; 
and (d) imbalances in specializations may occur. 

4. Managerial Careers: 

The higher levels of the civil service have traditional ly been filled 
through the development of rank-in-corps systems modeled after the British 
administrative class. This practice caused the creation of an elite group 
within the civil service. This situation alarmed some students of government 
and was recognized by the second Hoover Commission in 1955 as not being in 
the best democratic tradition and as not necessarily assuring and maintaining 
the expertise required for such positions. The Commission then recommended 
a program which would create an open and flexible situation by giving (1) 
political department heads more latitude in assigning and utilizing higher 
civil servants and (2) preserve a strong career tradition for this group, 
thus more tighrly insulating the career service from the temptation of 
political tampering. (Stahl, 1971, pp. 57-58) 

The recommeridatiohs caTled for the development of horizontal mobility 
to allow for the acquisition and utilization of a broad range of expertise. 
Promotion into the upper ranks would be open to all qualified individuals 
regardless of brand of education or initial mode of entry to the civil service. 

The Conunission's recomehdations were never legislated into existence, 
but a few were incorporated into the Executive Assignment System created by 
the U S. Civil Service Cofimission. the Executive Assignment System separates 
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out the rioricareer General Schedule (GS) level pbsitioris (SS 16, 17, 18); 
These positions are considered noncareer because they are appointed by 
the political leadership. The system requires that a centralized perpetual 
inventory containing the backgrounds of the incumbents of all three top 
grades (plus grade 15) be created. The inventory is to be consulted whenever 
an appointment at this level is to be made, the system provides a broad base for 
internal executive search. The system also utilizes training programs and 
competitive compensation systems to assist in creating a diversified and 
competent higher civil service. 

Some problems still exist. The program is still not at this time 
truly federal wide; individual groups or specializations still exist. 
Also, central planning for meeting executive needs is still lacking. 

It may be said, however* that the Executive Assignment System is a 
working and generally effective combination of some of the advantages of 
position classification and rank-in-corps . 



STUDY QUESTION 

8. List the characteristic features of each of the following 
career systems. 

A. Program Careers: 

B. Job-Oriented Careers: 



C. Rank-In-Corps Careers: 
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MUEY IS A StUPiD MEASURE OP 
ACHIEl/EMEAfT, BUT umKrUNATELV IT 
IS THE OfiLY WlVERSAL UEASURE WE 
HAI/E — CHAS- STEIWWETZ 

F. CdMPENSAf ION PLANS 

Position classifieatidn systems are a means by which compensation 
plans are developed by providing job descriptions or organized^ factual 
statements of the duties and responsibilities of a job. "Job descriptions 
and specifications of humari requirements are evaluated in terms of worth, 
with the ultimate objective of determining dollar value." (FUppo, 1961, p. 112) 
Or, as stated by Slueck, "Job evaluation is the formal process by which the 
relative worth of various jobs in the organization is determined for pay 
purposes. Essentially it attempts to relate the amount of the employee's pay 
to the size of his job's contribution to organizational effectiveness." (Glueck, 
1974, p. 408) In other words, job evaluation is coheerhed with determining 
differential ra^/ards through a hierarchical structuring of jobs, 

Compensation plans establish the structure through which financial 
remtirieration for labor is allocated. "Payment is the practical and concrete 
means of expressing the evaluation and recognition of the relative value of 
a man's Work ~ arid in precise quantitative terms." (Jacques, 1961, p. 153) 

The first consideration for management when developing a compensation 
system should be the establishment of an overall salary line. The second 
phase would involve the creation of the specific salary grades. 

In establishing their compensation philosophy management should consider 

the followirig: 

1. The ability of the institution to pay for the necessary human 
resources; 

2. The competitive factor of the labor market; 

3. The worth of the total compensation package; 

4. The total personnel program, i.e., career incentives and 
promotional lines; 

5. The type of firm and employment offered, 1 -e. , hazardous or 
unusual working conditions. (Hansen, 1968, p. 24) 
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The factors to be eorisidered when developing specific salary grades 

are: 

!• "Logical groupings of positions of like duties and 
responsibilities 

2. Proper pay differentials between supervisors and subordinates 

3. Provisions for hormal advancement through promotion 

4. Provisions for retention of experienced personnel 

5. Inclusion of any special institutional policies, such as 
a practice of awarding longevity increases 

6. Easy maintenance of the plan." (Hansen, 1963, p. 25) 

Additionally i there are certain elements of a compensatidri plan which 
must be kept in mind if one wishes to create an effective and efficient 
cbmpensatibh plan- First* a title indicating the job function and level of 
work performed should be established. Second, job families composed of 
similar titles are created. It is assumed that individuals occupying 
positions In such fairallies are interchangeable, e.g., Laborer to Gardner- 
Assigning salary grades to the families is the third element. Fourth, 
salary ranges with fixed minima and maxima are assigned to the jobs. 

In addition to serving as the basis for financial remuneration > 
compensation plans are also said to assist in maintaining wage consistency 
and improving recruitment and retention of staff. 

Concerns for wage cdnsistehcy may be both internal and external . 
Internal consistency or equity refers to the wage differentials within the 
firm in terms of grades and ranges. The Equal Pay Act appeared as the 
federal government's conc^^n for internal equity but again only in terms 
of the placement of equal work within the same pay scales. It is still 
believed that "those doing harder or more responsible work should receive 
more; and those doing easier or less exacting work should receive less." 
(Civil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada, 1941, p. 61) 

External consistency expresses a desire for competitive equality. 
This is to be accomplished, however, at the best possible price to the firm. 

Compensation plans are considered necessary in recru1tir^9 and retaining 
employees because financial remuneration is felt to be an important factor in 
attracting and rewarding qualified staff. 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 
9. Define Job Description. 



10. What is the relationship between position classification and 
compensation plans. 



11. What factors should be considered by management when establishing 
their compensation philosophy? 
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G. CLASSIFiCATION AND ORGANIZATIONAL COMMUNiCATION 

The fbllbwirig reading describes how the written job or position 
description can help supply some basic information, needed by both the 
organization arid the empjlbyees. Provision of this information, further- 
more, can aid communications, especially in growing organizations. After 
readirig this article, answer the questions at the end of it. 

• "The Position Descripitiori as a ebnmurii cations Lirik" 
by Michael H. Mescon and Donald 9. Jewell (repirinted 
with permission of the publisher of Atlarita Economic 
Review, January- February 1975, pp. 31-33). 
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Michdel H-. Mescbh and bohdld G. Jewell 



The Position Description 
as a CommuniGations Link 



AS YOU ARE undoubtedly all too well 
aware, most organizations today, par- 
ticakrly industrial and manafacturing 
organizations, are plagued by an awe- 
some spectmni of humm resource prob- 
lems: What we read and what we see 
CKTcurring in organizations indicates that 
there is an increase in problems such as 
turnover, absenteeism, quality, and pro- 
ductivity, to cite just a few of the more 
readily ap parcn t areas of corice r n. 
Further, there is slight doubt that many 
Df these problems are related to the 
iiahher in which we attempt to utilize 
luman resources in our organizatlnns: 
riearly, as a result of changes in ifflu- 
;hce, educatidiif.^ahd employment pat- 
:erns^ people arid the systems within 
yhich they, function are different than 
hey were 20 years ago in terms of per- 
p^tive: Most importantly, perhaps, 
here is a difference in terms of what 
)edp le wan t fro m work. 

Organizational responses to human 
esource changes and the concomitant 
>rganizatiohal concerm_are currently 
unning the gamut from attempts to 
o tally automate, and thereby "elimi- 
latc" the human resource, to the devei- 
ipment of contldent, well- trained, 
utdnomous work, groups with highly 
nriched jobs that are, in effect, self- 
nanaged. Again, there is no question 
hat out of the current experiihentatioh 
Hth organizational structure and man *s 
elationship to his work we will evolve 
h approach to determinihg what prod- 



uct market, industry, personal, and 
drg^anizationai ^riables interact to 
determine the most efficient method for 
utilizing human resources in varying 
work environmente. 

Many of the types of organizational 
changes that will be necessary in the 
months and years td come will require 
major reahgnments in work content 
phUosophy, job design, management's 
rdle, as well as in the nature df 
compensation. 

There is, however, one vehicle of 
change with respect to the use of hurnah 
resources that is immediately available 
and that can generate rather dramatic 
I'^Rfoy^^^hts in productive perfdrm- 
ance and related work behavior: This 
'/miracle** producer is communication. 
Not Just cdmntumcati(^ in geheriai, but 
speciilc job- and performance-related 
commuhicatidh between superior and 
subordinate. 

Any individual in any organization 
needs at least three kinds of 
informatidru __ j i 

1. information that lets him know 
exactly what is expected of him in 
terms of performance arid behavidr. 

2. Information that lets him know 
what he can expect from his superior 
and frcDitt the drganizatibri relative td 
their impact on his work and his rela- 
lidnship to them. 

3. Jiiformatidji which lets him kndw 
how his performance and his behavior 
are perceived by his superior. 



In addition, each employee also needs 

^^_9PP^1^4^y ^^1 i^^'^ ^^^^^ three 
kinds of tntbrmation to his superior: 

1. Information with respect to ^e 
way in which the individual views his 
job performance. 

2. Feedback to his superior relative 
to the extent his superior facilitates or 
Inhibits his work performance. 

3 . I nj)ii ts c o ncem ing t he way s he 
feels he can improve his performance, or 
ways in which the job, the structure, or 
[ts location can^ change and thus yield 
performance improvement: 

This kind of two-way sharing of info r- 
matidn between subordinate and 
superior should take place on a regular 
basis within any organization: Yet this 
type of interchange between superior 
and subdrdiiiate is rare. In fact, we feel 
that we can state, with little fear of con- 
tradiction, that many people in most 
drganizatidris do ndt truly urtderstarid 
wi^t is expected of them; do not really 
know how well they are doing; do ndt 
cdrtiprehend where they stand; and are 
generally frustrated by their inability to 
communicate these concerns and anxi- 
eties td their superiors. 

Open, honesty job- re la ted, meaning- 
ful information sharing between 
siipendr and subdrdinate is pdssible. 
However, it does require a vehicle and a 
format through which and within which 
the information exchange can take 
place: 

We have found that the single most 
effective rnedium through which rheari- 
ingfut superior-subordinate commu- 
nication takes place is the dynamic 
behavioral jdb description. This is not a 
job description written solely by salary 
administrators for job evaluation and 



)r: M^on is Regents' frofessor of Human Relations and Chairman of the Depart- 
nent of Management, Oiair of I^ate Enterprise^ School of Business Administration 
t Georgvi State t/nivenpy. Dr. Jewell is Associate Professor of Management. School 
f Business Administration at Georgia State Lfh^/ersity' 

The authors consult in the fields of organizational devetopment and human 
esource utilization, and have had experience with organizations ranging from a two- 
lan law practice to muitihillion-dollar conglomerates. 
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Exhibit 1: An Abbreviated Behavioral Job Description 

I 

Objectives: 4-mbnth interval 

Increase market share by 3% 
Re&in 95% of curreht accounts 
Obtain 8 new accoonc 
Keep inventory obsolescence below 4% 
Maintain average discount at 6.5% 

Process: Know who in the cNertt organization makes or affects sales decisions 
Know the client's industry_ 
Understand client profit strategies 
Know current f odiicts completely 
Sst appropriate call priorities 
Obtain accurate sales intel[igcncc 
Know how to ask for an order at the appropriate time 
Service accounts effectively 



PJ? P*^cing pu^ R^^M*'* ^ 
behavioraj dscription of an individaal^s 
actual junctions written by the person 
himself and his superior. This descrip* 
Uoh is dearly understood, specific, and 
agreed on by both subordinate and 
superior:_In addition, in ^pler terms, 
it spells out in detafl what the results of 
the job should be (objectives) and the 
way in which the job should be done 
(process). For example. Exhibit 1 pre* 
sents a few items from a behavioral job 
description of an industrial- sales repre* 
sentative (the complete descnption con- 
tains 62 items). 

The behavioral descnption of a job 
may require as few as Jo items or^ 
many as 200 depending on the com- 
plexity of the job. Without this type of 
purposeful, conscious, agreed on role 
forrnatibh, emplbyise behavior becomes 
more absolutely random thim creative 
spontaneous. Much intraorganizational 
and superior^subordlnate conflict is the* 
result of implied global expectations 
where the peffdfrnance ball is cot^ 
stantiy dropped, due not to ineptness, 
but to management*s failure to establish 
and communicate behavior expectations 
clearly. (See Exhibit 2.) 

in the absence of firm ex|5ectatiqns 
and the resulting inability to evaluate 
perfbrmahce, fault-frnding and blame- 
placing become m^or prepccupatiohs 
for staff arid managers alike. The org^iii- 
lation can become rent by continaai 
sectionalism or develop an ethos within 
which one functional ff^oup or individ* 
ial tends to build its security and stattis 
iii the brgaiiizatibh bii sbmebrie else*s 
irins. In a sittiation where people don't 
eafly know what is expected of them or 
low to meastire their own ^^ue and 
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worth tb the brgariizatibh, their survival 
strategy must be to compete saccess- 
f^iHy with others, regardless of outcome 
or effect on either the individual or the 
iprganizatibn. At bestj ihis is a highly 
destructive operational pattern. 

Sdrtie 15 years ago, one organization 
^J^^_^^^^ we are familiar conducted 
ah organizational audit which indicated 
that there was great concern about job 
security. Further analysis indicated that 
job security was a matter of under* 
standing the following: 

a. What am I supposed to do? 

b. How am I supposed tb do it? 

c. To whbrn am I supposed tb report? 

Today, in organizations, this type of job 
security or perhaps insecurity is still 
placed high in stated problem groupings 
and continues tb result in activities that 
detract frbrn organizational effective* 
^^'A^P* P™™^ cause of 
superior-subordinate frustration is the 
failure on the part of each to state 



clearly arid thus, jointly perceive, what 
is cxp^tcd us terrns of valid expec ta^ 
tions, and, here, special emphasis must 
be placed on valid. In all tod maiiy 
instances the superior makes the uncriti- 
cal assiimptibri that the subordinate 
knows what is expected of hitn. A^ we 
have stated earlier, very rarely is this the 
case. Further, without a weU*deflned set 
of work expectatibhs, meaningful per- 
formaricc standards and. thercfdre, 
meaningful feedback are impossible. 

The basic responsibility for studying 
peribrmahce expectations, measuring 
performance, and providing feedback 
rests with the superior. However, for 
subordinates to^ be truly committed to 
the accomplishment of work objectives, 
they need to be involved ir» the p»bccss 
bf setting these wbrk objectives. This 
does not mean that the superior sheds 
his authority or loses control. Rather, it 
implies Jhat the setting of standards is 
best effected through a jbirit process 
whereby superior and subordinate have 
the planned opportunity to express 
their views and to share information in 
such a fashion that realistic standards 
are set which generate the comniitnient 
bf bbth superibf arid subordinate. This 
linking process, frorn wlrich work expcc. 
tations and standards are developed and 
ranked, should not be viewed as a one- 
time exercise. Rather, performarice 
expectatibris arid staridards shbiild be 
examined jointly by ^p^riqr and subor* 
dinate widi planned regularity. Finally, 
it should be recognized and understood 
that position de^v^ip tions are dynamic 
and chahgihg rather than static or cbri- 
stanl. (Sec Exhibjt 3.) 

In essence, the basic responsibility 
for estabiishing both position descrip 
tions and performance standards rests 
with the superior. Possessing thie rieces^ 



Exhibit 2: jot>*and Perf or man ce>ReUted Information Exchange Process 



S\xptf\or 



Subordinate 




. Expected performance 



Self'perceived job performance 



. Resources and controls 



. Job imprbvenheht arid cHarige mpucs . 




Performarice evaluaciori 



, Feedback on supervisory (behavior 
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Exhibit 3: Chafiiing Informatfon Pattemi 
FROM THIS 



TO THIS 







Measuring 
performance 


Ptrfdrmance 

ixpictitidni 





^^Superio^ 



Ptrformance 
expectations 



Feedback 



( Superior J ^ " ^ 



Fetdback 



Measuring 
performance 




Employee 



9 



imployee 



aiy drganizfti^^^ he ^ould 

initiate the appropriate action with his 
subprdihate that Will result in a clear-cut 
pc^tion description and ^ntcria for 
measuring performance. Again, just as 
performance criteria should be audited 
annoaiiy, so should position descrip- 
tions be viewed as moving pictures 
rather than still shots. 

It should be understood that the 
establishment of position descriptions 
does hot hecessarUy lead to structural 
rigidity or to a type of jurisdictional 
p«Rpcctivc, Quite to the contrary, it 
can and should result in a finer degree 
of coordmation and total organizational 
comprehension. Jtmagine the eficctiyi* 
nfssof a foptball team withbut specific 
assignments by position^ You might get 
total cooperation but zero coordination* 
T^^ samc Mtuatidn holds true in any 
effort that requires a conscious type of 
stnictunng. Unless a game plan is enun- 
ciated, and unless planners' roles are 
prescribed^ one should not anticipate 
operational efficiency. 

Don't Assume Understanding 

For exampie, one company held a 
meeting, to review the position dcscrip* 
tiohs of seven staff members who had 
one element in cornmon— i:e:, eich 
reported to the same individual. Prior to 
'"f^y^&.^ch pw^ drew up his 
own position description as he per^ 
sbhally perceived his role. In reviewing 
Separately the role statements of each 
person* one other element of cotmnon- 
ality occurred— i.e., in every single 
there were major differences 
between the position as seen by the 
superior and the position as viewed by 
the subordinate. Further, the superior 



expreioed dissatisfaction and surprise 
with *'the way things were being carried 
on^ 

It should be understood that this was 
and is a weil-run, profitable enterprise. 
One rnight ask how much rnorc profit- 
able it might have been if people had 
known what they were supposed to do. 



Hard Talk and Human Relations 

__ in the classic "Management and the 
Worker," Rpethlisbcrgcr and Dickson 
alk about '*Iogic&^xperimejUa^ com- 
munication or_conununication that can 
be measured. For exaniple, this room is 
9^ X 12', or the temF^raturc is 78*. This 
type of communication is essentially 
nbr^udgihental. It is factual. When you 
say thBs room is 9* x 12', you are 
describing Its size and its dimensional 
characteristics, not whether it is big, 
smaQ, or just right. Once agreement is 
reached on the measurements, dis- 
cusion can then proceed to^ the merits 
or demerits of a 9' x 12' room. 

In a siniiiar manner^ a position 
description is logicdHexperimental in 
nature. It tells about the major tasks, 
duties, and responsibilities associated 
with a particular activity which is 
arrived at through joint consultation 
between superior and subordinate. Since 
joint consultation is employed, each 
should fully understand what the job 
entails. 

Incidentally, one should not 
dverldbk the tremendous benefits that 
can be derived from wqrking^ but a pbsi- 
Qon description in a conscious, formal 
fashion between suf^rior and subordi- 
nate. As a matter of fact« it might be 
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wcll_td do this at least ^o^^ year in 
order to assure the relevance of the 
description. Further^ data gatherings fjor 
position description pu should be 
a continuous process. 

Actually, the need for a concise 
spelling out of the job was best Articu- 
lated by 'F.W. Taylor, who is often 
referred to as the Father of Scientific 
Management. Taylor, _svcn though 
writing in his day of engineering and 
production ern^hasis, gave us principles 
that gun renewed importance today 
when prpductWity and job enrichment 
are vital to our country's ability to com- 
pete in global markets. According to 
Taylor, scientific management was 
structured about the following 
elements: 

worker selection 

b. explanation and motivation 

c. individual training 

d. the analysis of work to be done 

To Taylor, produc tiyity and perform- 
ance were inextricably bourid Jo man- 
agement's ability to recognize the 
importance of the elements just cited 
arid then ta proper ly implement these 
elements in running an organization. 

Of critical importance in the imple- 
mentation phase is thf development of a 
strong communications tinic_ between 
supehpr and subordinate. This link 
should foctu primarily on the work 
itself and the behavior needed to get the 
wptk out. Factors external to the job 
should be matters of concern, but the 
manner In which the work is performed 
4nd actual results should be the para* 
mount issues. 

Quite often we focus on goals and 
?^^er really decide what kind of busi» 
ness we're in. As a matter of fact, many 
organizations sufler considerably from 
•^J^^^fl^^l^^y J9 J'^PP^rlj^ un^ the 
nature of their operations or "what 
they're supposed to do." We would 
|o this matter by 
presidents and directors would have led 
to far fewer unsuccessful conglomerates 
where A'^ganizaridns we^^^ kind of 
stuck together in random fashion. 

In essence, firm objective and posi- 
tion dcscripUdns are dynamic entities 
requiring continuous study, imptemen* 
tatibn, and evaluation. In the ultiinate 
analysis, traditional positibh descrip- 
tions transfused into vital, wor.king, 
dynamic vehicles just might be a "deus 
ex machina*' for accomplishing^ bbjec- • 
tivea for both the organization and the 
Individual. 
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12. What Rinds of performance-related information can the 
employee(s) and supervisor(s) get from the position 
description? 



13. What type of information would be found in a behavioral 
job description? 
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ASSIGNMENT 



Tile following question should be answered as completely as possible 
on separate paper. Two copies of your responses should be mailed to 
the instructor. One copy will be returned to you with the instructor's 
comments and the other will be retained as part of your course record. 



1. A/Lgue, JaJt ox a^ain^i A] tkz 6cizyttiiic aoA^jAz oi po^^Ucon 
c^^i^icaJtion and 8j dtz luz po6^on c^o^^-tiJ-ccxLtcon by 
oAgdficzatioiu and pz^omzl admhU6tA£utioru . 

OJt 

2. Vz6c/cibz a public o^garUzation' 6 poiA^on dioj^AlUcailoYi 
pKogAjoan. 

CONSJVE'R: What iacto^ KtqtxiAjtd a)n6ideAation oi 
4uch d p^gAjom? 

What £eue£4 mandgejnznt and what d(ipaAttntYVt& 
wtnz involvzd in 4Ste iomuZaZion and implz- 
rntntation thz ^^ysizm? 

What 4om mnagm^jti'^ and tht 
ejnplotfiZt^' ini±iat and Zat2Ji xzactloru to 
tht phjog^am? 

What anz ikz ionmaZ goal6 and naZionalz o< 
p^g/cojn? 

Voz6 ihz pAjog/tam 6atUiy thz 6tatzd goaJU 
and AjO^Uonalz? 
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STUDY QUESTIONS: ANSWER KEY 

1. Define the following terms: 

Position: A group of tasks assigned to one 

individual 

Position Classification: A grouping of jobs oh some specified 

basis. 

2. A. Summarize the rationale for position classification. 

The rationale for position classification rests on these 
characteristics . 

• Impartial, scientific approach 

• Efficiency: cost control 

• Equal pay for equal work - competitive equality 

• Forecasting manpower requirements 

• Improving performances, morale, and providing career 
ladders . 

9 Assisting management 

9 Determining work objectives 

• Uniform technology 

B. Explain how position classification is used as a management tool. 

Position classification helps to maintain organizational goals 
and to assist with control and coordination of the organization. 

3. Describe the clarifying role of position classification. 

• It attempts to offer facts in a scientific manner. 

• Detail becomes understandable and scientific. 

II A impartial approach is used to avoid favoritism. 

• it views a position as a conglomeration of tasks arid 
responsibilities and avoids a consideration of the employee. 

3po 
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Summarize the principal useis arid advantages of position classification. 
Position classification is used to assist with: 

• coi^t control 

• equal pay for equal work 

• simplification of budget preparation 
9 recruitment 

9 manpower planning 

9 personnel statistics 
Its advantages include: 

• establishes a basis for manpower pi arming 

• establishes a basis for imprdvirig employee performance 

• establishes a basis for personnel decisions 

• establishes a uniform terminology 

• improves employee morale by establishing career ladders 

• assists in determining individual work objectives 

• provides a tool for management 

Define the following terms: 

Job Analysis: the process of studying and collecting 

information relating to a specific job. 

Position Specification: a statement of the minimum acceptable 

human qualities necessary to perform a 
job 

Job Classification: a grouping of jobs on some specified 

basis. 

tist the basis of each position classification method. 

A. The Job Ranking Method: ebmparisori on the basis of the WholiL 

position with a 'tanking in order of the 
positions difficulty or value to tne in- 
stitution 

B. The Job Classification Method: Specific tasks are analyzed on 

basis of their complexity and 
degree of difficulty, bevels of 
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C- the Point Analysis Method: 



the position is broken down to job 
factors and point. values are assigned 
to each factor, the position is 
classified on the basis of total point 
score. 



Di The Factor Comparison System: 



same as point analysis but dollar 
values rather than points are im- 
mediately assigned to the factors. 
System also requires the selection 
of "Key" jobs to which all other 
jobs are compared. 



The Caste! lion Method: 



the evaluation of positions is based upon 
the kinds of decisions made in or required 
from the job. Types-Of. decisions are grouped 
and given a value. Positions requiring the 
,sarae kind of decisions are grouped into 
classes. 



F. The Time-Span Method: 



this method is also based upon decision-making. 
However decision-making i^s then analyzed by 
the amount or span of_time required to reach 
an acceptable decision. Time span is then 
correlated with a level of abstraction and 
these levels are ranked in order of importance. 



The Guide-Chart Profile Method: 



jobs are analyzed and measured based 
upon their importance to one another. 
Importance of the position is determined 
by the organization. 



H. The Functional Method: 



tasks are broken out and analyzed by assigning 
them to functions and then to the level at 
which they are performed. 



Suimarize the advantages and disadvantages of the position classification 
systems. 

The advantages include: 

description of what is being done and by whom 

provision of a formalized structure for obtaining and up- 
dating work-related information 

facilitation of cbmmuni cations through appropriate lines of 
responsibility 

assistance with maihtaihirig employee morale arid productivity 
by providing clear tasks and expeetatioris 

contributions to planning employee training and development 
programs based on job descriptions 
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The disadvantages include: 

development of a formal, hierarchical job structure 
establishment of a differential reward structure 
viewing individuals as non-persons 

misrepresentation of itself as a value-free, objective, and 
scientific system 

supporting authority and superior-subordinate relationships 
performing analyses based on the parts rather than the whole 
cbricerriihg itself principally with productivity and efficiency 
creating an inflexible system supportive of the status quo 

8, List the characteristic features of each of the following career systems: 



A. Program Careers: 



based on_the premises that employees will stay in 
the grogram_organization careers - system is 
structured to permit movement throughout the 
organizati on. 



B. Job - Oriented Careers: 



C* Rank-in-Corps Careers; 



emphasi s upon the job Being performed , 
career movement unplanned and future of 
the individual relates to the future of 
the profession- 

rank in related to length of service, re- 
lationship of others in the same group, _ 
arid general aptitudes. It focuses on the 
individual and the corps. 



9. Define job description. 

A job description 3s an organized, factual statement of the 
duties and responsibilities of a job. 
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10. What is the relationship 
plans? 



between position classification and compensation 



Position classificationis the basis upon which compensation plans 
are developed. Position classification_i^s the process by which the 
dollar worth of jobs is established. Compensation plans reflectthe 
series or levels of dollar worth. Position classification establishes 
differential rewards and compensation plans structure and formalize 
the rewards* 
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11. What factors should be considered by mariagemerit when establishing 
their compensation philosophy? 

• ability of the institution to pay 

• the labor market 

9 worth of the total compensation package 

• the total personnel program 

• the type of firm and employment offered, 

12. What kinds of perfdrmance-related information can the employee(s) 
and supervisor(s) get from the position description? 

Employee's needs: 

1. What is expected of them^ i.e.: perfonnahce and behavior 

Z. Whatthey can expect from their supervisors_and organization 
relative to the impact on their work and their relationship 
to them 

3. How their performance and behavior are perceived by their 
supervisors 

Supervisor's needs: 

1. How the employees increase their own job perfbrmahce 

2. Feedback on how supervisor affects employees work performance 

3. Information on how employee feels he can improve his per- 
formance or other areas which can be changed to improve 
performance 

13. What type of information would be found in a behavioral job description? 

• Information which states the results of the job (objectives) 

• How it should be accomplished (process) 

• Purposeful and agreed upon information. 
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KEY TERWS AND CONCEPTS 


• 


Compensation 




Direct Compensation 


• 


Indirect Compensation 


• 


Wages 


• 


Benefits 


• 


Wage Surveys 


• 


Prevailing Wage 



INTRODUCTION 

Compensation is the term given to the sum total of wages and 
benefits which pass from the employer to the employee in exchange for 
tasks performed. Cdmperisation may be direct or indirect; that is, it 
may be in the form of wages or in the form of benefits and services. 
This module discusses the Why> What, arid How of direct and indirect 
compensation. It will address such questions as: How do organiza- 
tions utilize compensation to assist in attracting arid retairiing employees 
How do organizations reward employees? How much should an employee be 
paid? What form(s) should the payment to employees take? Why are some 
forms of compensation more desirable to employees and/or employers? 
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LEARNING OBJECTIVES 



After studying these module materials, you should be able to: 
i. Give a rationale for compensation systems. 

Z. tiescribe the factors which affect ah organization's comperisatiori 
system. 

3, Describe the methods of direct compensation. 

4, Describe the purpose and types of indirect compehsatioh. 

5, Explain the problems^ procedures, and concerns of public 
compensation administration. 

6, Describe an organization's compensation program and its 
employees' knowledge of and response to the compensation program. 
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OVERVIEW 



Objectives 


Tasks 


Resources 


Evaluation 


1. Give a rationale for 


Study Question 1 


Module Reading: A 


Self 


compensation systems. 


2. Describe the factors 
which affect an 
organization's com- 
pensation sysiiem. 


Study Questions 2, 3 


Module Reading: A 


Self 


3. Describe the methods 
of direct compensa- 
tion. 


Study Question 4 


Module Reading: B 


Self 


4. Describe the purpose 
and types of n'ndirect 
compensation. 


Study Questions 5, 6, 
7 


Module Reading: G 


Self 


5. Explain the problems, 

prbcedures, and cdh- 

_ " j» — 1 • " " — 

cems of public com- 
pensation administra- 
tion. 


Study Questions 8, 9, 
10 


Module Readings: D, 
E 


Self 


6. Describe an organiza- 
tion's compensation 

program and its 

empl gyees '__knowl edge 
of and response to 
the compensation pro- 
gram. 


Module Assignment 




Instructor 
Feedback 


Module Readings and 
Your Experience 
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A. AN INTRODUeTION TO eOMPENSATIQN 

The greatest single cost to an drgariizatiori is its people. The payroll 
and benefits systems will often represent fifty percent of the firm's cash 
flow, "Since 1937, wages and salaries have represented about 58 percent 
of the gross national product." (Glueck, 1974, p. 40) Given the magnitude 
of this cost, views on the role and importance of compensation as it effects 
motivation have received much attention and, as you might expect, have 
varied greatly. 

In the early 1900' s pay was the primary mode of compensation and was 
considered to be the primary motivator for stimulating employee productivity. 
By the 1930's human relations theorists were arguing that pay as a motivator 
ranked in the top ten, but there was not consensus as to its exact position 

and importance. The most recent research has indicated that pay, under 

_ _ _ _ _ _ i_ 

certain circumstarices ^ is an important motivator. That is, pay is critical 

to the extent that "1) there is a strong drive for a particular need^ such 
as a physiological need, and 2) pay is seen as a way to satisfy this need." 
(Glueck, 1974, p. 407) Or, to paraphrase E.E. Lawler, dr., pay is important 
to the employee to the extant that it represents the means to achieve desired 
ends, the imp! ication of these "circumstances" is that once the pay that 
employees receive is sufficient to satisfy their basic needs^ then pay will 
cease to be an important or primary motivator. At that point, other 
factors such as working conditions, work environment^ recognition of 
accomplishments, and potential for advancement become equally if not more 
important than pay. 

Not all compensation systems will be equally effective as motivators * 
for other variables, such as the organization's ability to pay and the 
composition of the work force, will color the scheme. The organization which 
intends to use pay as a motivator must be sure that it can withstand the 
increased financial drain for the increased personnel costs. These costs 
can be burdensome, and the employer must thoughtfully weigh its economic 
positions before making such commitments. The composition of the work 
force may to some degree influence the effectiveness of compensation plans. 
Lawler has found that there is no correlation between the importance of 
pay and a worker's intelligence, age, education or union status. However, 
the data would indicate that pay is less important to nonbusiness 
employees, high level employees , women , and urban dwellers. (Slueck 1974, p. 

- - ' 3'^- 
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It may be generally stated that pay will be a positive mbtivatdr When the 
"employee needs mdriey to satisfy his needs and when he sees that better 
and greater performances will lead to more compensation. . (Glueck, 
1974, p. 408) 

The type and amount of compensation is influenced by many factors. 
An organization's decision in regard to general compensation policies 
and specific salary actions will be made with reference to the following 
factors. 

1. The ^pecifia dob. Cdmpensatioh programs may vary 
based upon the nature of the dob. Employees on 
production lines may be interested in "more time 
off," while management staff may be more concerned 
with tuition reimbursement or savings f3lans. As 
for_specific salary actions, some jobs will 
deserve higher pay than others based upon such 
factors as the skill, knowledge i and ability 
required to perform the tasks and the degree of 
difficulty and levels of responsibility found in 
the job. 

2. General eoonomc _o(mditions^ National and regional 
economic conditions, full employment^ inflation, and 
depression affect the type and amount of compensation 
the organization must offer to attract employees. 
When ''times are tough" the employer may be_ able _ 

to cut many of its expensive compensation programs and 
still have a large labor pool from which to draw. . 

3. The organizaticn's abilitu to pay. In the private 
sector productivity and profits will influence the 
type and amount of cbmpehsation . Public employers 
will be restricted by factors such as the amount 
of funding reeeivedor pay scales structured by 
bodies such as the Civil Service Commission. 

4. Statutory rates. Some employers, e.g., public 
school _systems, may be required to operate on 
the basis of benefit programs and pay scales 
which are based upon revenue received from 
the tax base. 

5. Unions. Unions are very concerned with type and 
level of compensation. If they are strong, they 
are a force which will significantly affect the 
compensation program. 
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6. Gcveiymentdl acHons. The federal gdverhfiieht will 
affect an employer*! cbmpehsat ion policies through 
its employment level policies and wage controls and 
guidelines.* 

Gompehsatidh systems are generally established through one of two 
formalized processes or sometimes through a combination of these processes. 
First, the system can be established through the process of union/management 
negotiations, the collective bargaining process generally establishes 
the compensation package for blue collar workers. Today, more and more 
white col lar workers are becoming organized, and their compensation 
packages are also being established through collective bargaining. Position 
classification, determining the worth of jobs for pay purposes in conjunction 
With salary arid beriefit Surveys, is the secdrid mechanism utilized to create 
compensation systems. Position classification and salary and benefit 
surveys can be utilized for both blue arid white collar positioris. 

If the purpose of these compensation systems is to coritribute to 
employee performance and satisfaction, they should be designed so that 
they are stimulating, flexible, and equitable. Policies and procedures 
should be designed to ensure that the system is applied to all 
fairly. Benefits and services should reflect the desires of the organization's 
employees; standardized packages may not be adequate. The characteristics 
of the employee population will influence the type of benefits arid services 
requested. Salary ranges should be broad eridugh and wage iricrease policy 
flexible enough to provide for effective reward programs. Also, broad 
ranges with flexible entry rates will allow the orgariization td pay what 
the market demands for recruiting purposes. In the unionized organization 
prescribed wage rates with predetermined increases are the norm. 



NOTE: At this point the studerit. may be curious as to why specific 
salary actions are highlighted and riot just discussed withiri the general 
category of compensation. It is important that it be recognized as sodri 
as possible that even_though pay is only one form of edmperisatiori it cari 
cause moreproblems for the admiriistratiori thari any other. The benefits 
employees may receive from irisurarice, medical and other benefit programs, 
and special services may be as great as from pay, arid the admiriistration 
of benefit and service programs may be as complex as salary packages. 
Nevertheless, most real or perceived employee problems will stem froni 
pay. 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 



1. State the relationship between pay and motivation. 



2. List and discuss those factors which influence the amount, degree, 
and type of compensation. 



3. piscuss_the formalized processes which help to establish com- 
pensation systems and include those factors which should be 
considered in the design of compensation systems. 



B. METHODS OF DIRECT COMPENSATION 

Generally, two methods of direct compensation can be found. The 
first is based upon time worked, and the second is based upon the efficiency 
of the work performed. (Glueck, 1974, p. 422) 

341 
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The oldest arid itiost frequently used wage system is that based on time. 
Wages are computed by multiplying the hourly rate (established through 
negotiations or position classification studies) by the number of hours 
worked. Employees who are exempt from the oyertime provisions of the 
Fair tabor Standards Act may also be paid on an annual basis with 
deductions computed for time off the job. 

Efficiency based wage systems were designed to promote increased employee 
efficiency in the private sector. Such methods are normally applied to manu- 
facturirig operators where output per employee is easily identifiable and 
measurable. The piecework plan is the most common of the efficiency methods; 
it is the simplest to calculate and provides the greatest finaricial incentive 
to produce. In this method, the employee's wage is computed by multiplying 
the number of discrete units or items of work completed by the rate of pay 
for each unit. A consequence of such piecework plans is that, since they 
reward productivity in terms of number of units and not necessarily in terms 
of quality, quality control is generally found to be necessary. 

Suggestion systems are another form of efficiericy cdmperisation. The 
employees are rewarded with a financial bonus for creative suggestions 
which save the organization money or improve productivity. 

Group incentive schemes, yet another form of efficiency compensation* 
are utilized when cobrdiriatidn of many individuals is essential to complete 
the task and it is impossible to measure individual output. Profit 
sharing is a group incentive approach which pays a regular share of 
the employer's profits to the employees in addition to normal comperisation. 
Such plans are felt to be performance motivators since the employees 
will identify more closely with the organization and profit goal because 
of their participation. 

• Wage security systems are found in both the public and private sectors. 
They provide another dimension to direct compensatiori systems and have been 
established on the premise that, if individuals possess wage security, the 
pressures of daily competition are removed and they will be free to produce 
more effectively. The basic type of wage security system is seniority. 
(Glueck, 1974, p. 429) Seniority operates to protect or provide a job, under 
certain conditions ^ to those employees with the greatest service in the organiza- 
tion. Seniority can protect an individual's job when there is a layoff. Those 
with the least seniority will be laid off firsts with layoff actions progressing u 
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the seniority ladder. Seniority also affects recall rights because 
recall is made in the inverse order of layoffs. Employees who have low 
seniority are very familiar with the procedure of '*last in/first out;" 
When the organization is unionized, the labor contract specifies in 
detail the seniority prbvisidris. Some employers who are not unionized 
will recognize an informal seniority system to offer some security to 
long-term employees. 

Another type of wage security system is the employment contract. 
These are also found in both the public and private sectors. They may 
be established on a one year basis with renewal and salary advancement 
based upon a year-end review. Another form is the granting of a contract 
on a predefined but long-term basis with provisions for periodic salary 
review. An example of this is a ten year contract with yearly performance 
appraisals and termination only possible under extreme conditions. 
This type of contract is usually hoh-renewable. 



STUDY QUESTIGNS 

4. Discuss the major points in the two methods of direct 
compensation. 



e. INDlREeT eOMPENSATION 

(Saining ah uhderstahdihg of indirect compehsatioh--benef its and services-- 
will provide a challenge to the student of personnel administration since it 
is a very technical and complex subject. Therefore, for the purposes of 
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this course, the general and most eommon types of benefits programs will 
be presented In a broad fashion ♦* 

iridireet cornperisatloh in the fomt of benefits and services represent 
tax-free income to workers. Benefits packages can represent up to o.ie 
tfiird of the employer' s compensation budget, yet most employees are not 
aware of the benefits they receive. 

Benefits programs are a fairly recent development and have grown 
considerably over the past thirty years. Among the major contributing 
factors were the wage regulations imposed during the Second World War 
which forced unions to develop non-wage compensation in the form of 
benefits. The trend towards benefits development continues today, spurred 
by certain federally mandated benefits plans. 

Management perceives the formal purpose or goal of indirect compensation 
programs as being two-fold. First, it is felt that good' benefits and 
service programs will assist in attracting and retaining good employees. 
Second, such programs can also assist in increasing employee satisfaction 
and, consequently, performance. One infdrrhal goal of indirect compensation 
is negating union organizing activity. Benefits programs have been used 
as a tool to fight organizational uriidriizatiori. A question that should 
be aske<, however, is "Do indirect compensation packages meet these goals?" 
At this point it appears that the answer to this question is "No." For 
benefits arid services to influence performance and turnovers, to increase 
employee satisfaction, and to act as a detriment to unionization, the 
employees must be aware of the benefits and services they receive. Evidence 
is lacking that would indicate that employees are aware of these programs 
or are familiar with the details of the plans. (Glueck, 1974, p. 453) 



*If the_student wishes to investigate the subject in more detail, 
these two references are particularly useful: 

Famularo, Joseph (ed). Handbook of Modern Personnel Administration , 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Go., 1972. 

Lord, Robert, "Proceedings of 3rd Annual Conference on Employee 
Benefits." Cor nnuni cation Channels , 1970. 
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For the purposes of discussion, indirect compehsatiori will be grouped 
into two benefits categories— mandated arid vbluritary. Mandated benefits 
are those that are required by law and include workmen's compensation, 
unemploynierit compensation, arid social security; The voluntary benefits 
which may also iriclude negotiated beriefits (which many employers feel are 
not at all voluntary but forced), include various types of insurance 
offerings, time-off programs, pensions and miscellaneous service. 



meiiis 



Workmens Compensation 

Unemployment Compensation 
(State and Local governments 
excluded. ) 

Social Security 
(Employees under the Railroad 
Retirement Act are excluded 
from coverage. 
State arid local governmerits 
have the option of partici- 
pating. ) 



Voluntary (and Negotiated) Benefits 

p Time-off: paid holidays, vacations, 
sick leave, personal 
leave 



Insurance: 

Pensiops 
Services : 



l^ife, hospital, medical, 
disability 



Tuition reimbursement, 
recreation 



0 Miscellaneous: Shopping discount 

privileges 



1. Mandated Benefits. 

The mandated beriefits have been enacted with the purpose of 
providing various types of minimum security to employees arid include the 
following three programs. 

a. Wovkinen's Carnpensazion provides financial compensation to employees 
for death or permanent or total disabilities that have resulted from the 
workirig situatiori. All states require such cdmpensatiori , but the requirements 
for the amount of coverage, paymeritSi and procedures will vary from state 
to state. The entire cost of workmen's compensation is borri by the employer 
who participates in private or state insurarice plaris. Compensation is 
struc ired in two ways: monetary reimbursement and/or the payment of 
medical expenses depending upon the nature and extent of the injury, with 
the amounts based upon fixed payment schedules. ''Disability payments are 
ofteri based on formulas of the employee's earning, modified by economic 
cdriditioris such as the number of dependents." (Glueck^ 1974, p. 453) 
Employees receive compensatiori for such things as accidents, occupational 
illnesses, and neuroses resulting from physical loss. 
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b. The unernployment ddmpensation legislation ts part of the 1935 
Social Security law and provides subsistance payments to unemployed 
worlcers. To be' eligible to receive this benefit, the individual must 
have worked a minimum number of weeks in a quarter, be unemployed, and 

be willing to accept employment when offered through the State Unemployment 
Cdmpehsatidh Cdmmissidn* the peridd df cdmpensatioh is limited^ and the 
rate of payment varies and is calculated on established formulas. The 
cost of the irisurance is born by the empldyer through the payment of a 
state tax which is generally 2.7 percent of the wage payroll and a federal 
tax of 0.4 percent to 2.9 percent. The state Unemployment Gorranission is 
responsible for making the determination as to whether or not the individual 
will receive unemployment compensation. 

c. Socidl Seauriiy is a mandated pension system. Social security 
payment*: are made by the individual and matched by the empldyer. The 
benefits cover the worker daring retirement and include disability and. 
survivdr paymerits. The system is based dh a payrdl 1 tax which causes much 
concern. A payroll tax is regressive, that is, it places an excessive burden 
on low and middle income individuals. Also, the required employee costs 

are great. These required social security costs may cause small employers 
to drop any additional private pension plans they may carry because 
combined cdsts would represent an excessive financial burden. 

2. Voluntary (and Negotiated) Benefits 

Voluntary benefits have developed initially as a substitue for wages. 
Today they still represent a type of income but are now perceived as a 
supplement -) wages. Voluntary benefits include the following. 

a. Compensaiion fov time off can be of many types. -Pa^id &oJ^iday^ 
are found to be the most frequently offered tirtie-dff benefit. (Glueck, 1974, 
Pi 459) Holidays will vary based upon region (Eastern and mid-Atlantic 
states give more holidays than mountain states), ethnic background of 
employees (Columbus Day), and type of employee (office employees are found 
to receive mdre paid holidays than unskilled employees). Amount of time-off 
is also found to vary with the type of business. Recently the federal 
government has created mini-vacation periods through legislating the 
Monday holiday law which provides for three day holiday weekends during 
the year. Paid vacations are offered by many organizations to the workers 
based upon length of service, this is a very expensive benefit to the 
employer, but it is felt necessary since a rested and relaxed employee is 
O more productive. ■ vttt q to O 
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Other time-off benefits are offered with less thought to productivity 
and more concern for individual duty and welfare. 

Sick leave allowances are one example of this, A fixed number of 
sick days are allowed for the employee each year. In some plans, 
these days must Be taken or lost; in other plans, they are allowed to 
accrue and may be utilized to supplement other leaves, such as vacation. 
Some employers pay a bonus for such days earned but not taken. Jury 
and trial witness duty and funeral leave are also offered by many firms, 

b. Many employers participate in life and health insurance plans for 
employees. The plan may vary in coverage and cost with the employer 
paying the total cost of the premium or paying a percentage combined with 
an employee contribution rate, 

" Group life insurance is one of the oldest and most widely available 
employee benefit." (Glueck, 1974, p. 462) Group insurance covers all 
employees in a stated group* may benefit the employees' families, and allows 
for coverage without the requirement of passing a physical examination. 
The organization premium rate is based on the characteristics of the employee 
group to be insured. Employers may also purchase a cc ide n t ^ - sic k n e s -an d 
loaq-^term-disabiUty-insursnce for their employees. These plans provide 
the individual with protection for long-term illnesses or permanent 
disability. The benefit payment may be totally paid by the employer or 
combined with an employee contribution, the actual amount received will 
vary when this plan is tied into other payment sources, s"uch as workmen's 
compensation. 

Hospital and-medical benefits are one of the most costly benefit 
programs to the employer, but, also, the one which employees prefer over 
all others. Hospital and general medical costs have escalated to such an 
extent that many individuals could hot* on their own, pay for necessary 
medical treatment. Unions have recognized this need and have done some 
hard negotiating for increased hospital and medical benefits. Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield plans provide the most common basic hospital, medical, 
and surgical coverage. Additional coverage may be structured to add 
specific benefits or comprehensive major medical coverage. Specified 
benefit plans, often called the Menu Approach, allow employees as a 
group to select only the benefits they desire, whereas comprehensive 
coverage offers a set group of benefits. The specified benefits approach 
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is often preferred by unions because 1t can provide for benefit coverage that 
1s desired but not covered under general comprehensive plans. Such specified 
benefits can often be obtained without additional deductions for the 
employee, are easily identifiable, and will more readily impress 
union members. 

c. Services are those miscellaneous benefits which are not common 

to the majority of indirect compensation packages offered by most employers. 
They may be offered because the employees have requested such a service, 
or the employer may voluntarily do so because of low cost, accessibility, 
or employer benefit. Examples include the following: 

- Low Cost Purchasing^ A luggage manufacturer offers to 
sell employees luggage at cost. 

- Accessibility: A city may hold a picnic for employees 
in a city-owned park. 

- Employer benefit: Tuition remission is offered since 
the costs to the organization are felt to be balanced 
by improved employee productivity, skills, and morale. 

Other services may be financially related. 

Se rvices such as credit unions and employee savings plans are often 
offered. Tivise plans are designed to assist employees in obtaining major, 
high cost purchases and building financial security. 

d. Pension plans were established to provide increased security 
during retirement, a ndn-wdrking period. They developed in response to 
employers' legitimate concern for the welfare of their employees, union 
inability to negotiate for wages during World War II, and federal 
government activity (Social Security), 

Pensions can be either public or private. Some basic differences 
exist between public and private pension programs, (Social Security, 
a mandated public pension program, was discussed earlier in this module,) 
The major differences between the two is that public plans invest more in 
federal, state, and local securities and bonds and a great deal less 
in stock than do private plans. (Glueck, 1974, p, 498) Another difference 
is the political nature of public plans. Public pensions must be 
negotiated in a political forum, and their structure will be influenced 
by tax and election concerns. 
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There are also similarities between public and private pension 
programs. First, any pension is ''a fixed amount (not wages) paid By a 
former employer or his representatives at regular intervals to a person 
or tfie person* s surviving dependents for past services performed." 
(Gluecki 1974^ p. 484) Second, the amount of payment retired individuals 
or their dependents will receive will vary according to the income that 
the Individuals earned during their period of employment. 

Before proceeding with a discussion of public and private pension 
funds it Is necessary to first define the following basic pension 
terminology. 




Pehsibh plans, in the private sector, are voluntary programs. Employees 
with highest incomes and unionized workers participate to the greatest 
degree. "Only 18 percent of unionized employees are not covered by 
private pensions, while 56 percent of nonunionized employees have no 
pensions." (Glueck, 1974, p. 490) 

The amount the worker will receive upon retirement will depend 
upon each plan's benefit formula. Generally, the formula will calculate 
the pension benefit by multiplying the average earnings (average earnings 
is determined by averaging the salary of x number of final years of 
employment) times the number of years of service times a predetermined 
percentage (between 1 and 3 percent). (Glueck, 1974^ p. 494) 
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The administration of perisibh plans is a complex management task. 
The federal government has attempted to simplify and monitor private funds 
through the Employee Retirement and Investment Security Act (ERISA). One 
major concern of ERISA is vesting or the right of the employee to participate 
in a pension plan, and several types of vesting are involved. 



0 Deferred full vesting; This is found in ninety percent 
of thevested plans. It requires that an employee meet 
age and service requirements before he/she receives a 
nonforfeitable right to pension payments at retirement. 

^ Deferred graded vesting. This isfound in approximately 
nine percent of private plansj Here the worker aequi res 
the right to a percentage of benefits when he/she meets 
minimum age and service requirements. The percentage 
will increase with service until full benefits are 
vested. 

0 Immediate. full vesting. Only about one percent of the 
pension plans offer this type of program in which all 
employees are immediately eligible to participate. 
- (Gluecfc, 1974, p. 495) 

Portable or transferable private pension programs are rare. These 
perisidn plans are designed to move with the employee even if he/she 
should change employers. The plan continues to grow, unbroken over the 
employee's lifetime. It is not based upon a single employer and will 
be honored and continued by subsequent employers. Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association (TIAA) offers a portable plan to employees of 
hon-profiti tax-exempt educational and scientific insitituibns. The 
National Health and Welfare Retirement Association (riHWRA) offers a 
portable plan to employees in non-profit hospitals, health, and welfare 
organizations. 

Both contributory and non-contributory private pension plans are 
also found, but data is not available as to the percentage of use of 
each- 

Most private pension plans are funded by insured plans (annuities 
purchased from an insurance company with the insurance company investing the 
premiums and paying the pensions) or trusteed plans (pension funds 
invested in stocks and bonds). The trusteed pension fund is the most 
frequently used. 

33 ) 
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As an employeri government views the primary objective of a retirement 
system as the improvement of staff. (Stahl , 1971, p. 340) Such plans are 
thiDught to contribute to planning for recruitment and replacement arid to 
promote administrative efficiency. Prior to the establishment of formalized 
retirement programs and pension benefits, the employees would be retained 
almost until it was physically impossible for them to work. 

Most public pension programs are structured in a very similar manner 
and share many common characteristics. The basic common characteristics, 
(funding, contribution^ portability, and eligibility) will be briefly outlined. 

^ The majority of public pension programs are funded under 
an actuarial reserve plari^ Ah actuarial reserve pi ari 
is fully financed and cost guaranteed. It operates on 
the basis of ari invested and interest earning reserve fund. 

% '*The federal system and almost all state and muriici pal systems 
are contributory.'' (Stahl, p. 343) The burden of payment is 
divided between the organization and the worker. 

0 Portabi lity is generally lacking. However, some states are 
now moving towards establishing statewide retirement systems. 

0 The benefits of public pension programs may be drawn for 
three purposes . _ The most coniiion reasori for drawing pension 
benefits is retiremerit based dri age. A typical public 
pension plan will allow the worker to qualify for the annuity 
when he/she satisfies one of various combinations of age 
arid service requiremerits._ Reti remerit on the basis of 
disability is provided. The employee must meet a requirement 
for minimum service before payments wi 1] be authorized. 
Also, some public pension plaris (federal) permit the drawirig 
of an arinuity whenever an iridjvidual is laid-off^ (Stahl, 
1971, p. 346) The minimum age and service requirements are 
lowered for those employees affected by retrenchment. 
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5. What benefits does the organization feel it will receive from 
offering indirect compensation programs? Is this true? Why? 
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6. Describe the various types of indirect compensation. 



7. What are the basic conmon characteristics of most public pension 
programs? 
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0. eOMPENi '^^ier: ADM NISTRATION 

One of t'^=i o^^t irr^pbrtant functions of the personnel department is 
admiiisterinf- th^^ :ompb isation system, this would include such tasks as 
benefits ccunselin', processing salary actions (including tax deductions), 
conducting wf^ge and benefit surveys, and general recordkeeping. 

Prbvidihoi int'cial benefits information and assisting employees in 
signirir up for the desired benefits can be a complex task. If the employer 
provides only a standard package, the task will be routine. If, however, 
the organization provides a variety of benefits programs and offers many 
diverse services, the job of informing employees of their options and 
monitoring the various programs and services will be very difficult. 

Putting the worker bri the payroll and processing all future salary 
actions can also be a complex and difficult task. There is a great deal 
of detail in salary administration, and small mistakes (making an incorrect 
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entry bri a payroll form) ebuld cause an employee financial hardship if a 
paycheck is late or cause embarassment with tax officials if incorrect 
deductions are made; 

Performing wage and benefit surveys is another complex task required 
for effective compensation administration. 

Wage and benefit surveys provide the data from which pay scales and 
benefit programs and services are established and monitored. The personnel 
department is reponsible for conducting such surveys and should do so 
periodically to ensure the employer's competitive position. For example^ 
a general review should be conducted annually; a more frequent, spot review 
may also be performed, especially for those jobs which are difficult to fill 
or for jobs which experience a high turnover. When conducting such surveys 
the analyst should determine in advance: 



- the jobs to be covered- These should include the most 
crucaaT and the mb^t common position. 

- the employers to be contacted or surveyed^ Generally 
the comparison is made wi th competHors or simi lar 
organizations and those which are most dominant in^ 
area. Information can also be obtained from professional 
sources such as the U.S. Department of Labor's Occupational 
Earnings Surveys, 

- the method to be utilized in col lecting the data. Mailed 
quest1brinai/*es, .telephone inquiries* and personal interviews 
are all ui=;^d. Personal .interviews are the most accurate but 
also: the most costly. They are usually on]y conducted for 
small survf/^ involving very critical positions. The mailed 
questionnaire. is the most frequently used and the cheapest^ 
Since persor<^l contact is absent, the questidhriaire must be 
well defined to obtain the desired information. Gathering 

large amount: of data is difficult on the telephone, but 

it can be used to follow-up on mailed surveys. (Glueck, 1974, 
a. 418) 



Cr.npen^ation adminis":ration involves the initiating, processing, and 
iiK' v^^ring of a lot of complex, detailed information. The personnel 
deo^i '^I'len^ must maintain many compensation records and produce many 
ii*j.jrt5r on benefits, services, and salaries. Needless to say* this 
eatiiies quite a record keeping problem. The use of computers has been of 
great assistance -^mprbvihg the efficiency of personnel payroll systems. 
If the organizati^ . having difficulty coordinating its programs and 
experiences f reque. v personnel changes, the speed and accuracy of the 
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computer may prove invaluable. Compute nzati on can assist the perisorinel 
department in achieving efficient and effective compensation administration 
by: 

- PrddUcing periodic reports. Such reports can provide 
needed information on present costs and the extent o1^ 
benefit usage. 

• Providing special reporting systems. Cost estimates arid 
statistical analysis can be performed to determine future 
f i n a n c i a 1 req u i r emen ts . 

• Producing special studies. -efits and costs can 
be simulated. (Slueck, 1S7^ 

One compensation administrat .< ; r'eUted to record kee-^ing 

which has received much attention rece.ii^.y is whdtM^r pay systems are to 
be kept secret. In the public sector the pay structures and individual 
salaries are generally known. In some public a^jrisdictions salary is 
required by law to be a tnatter of public record. However, the private 
sector employers generally keep such information secret, this practice 
is based upon the belief that it prevents employee dissatisfaction and 
compaVative arguments over salary. But certain problems can be found where 
secrecy operates. Employees do continue to compare salaries (some with 
slight exaggeration), and, when salaries are not known, employees will tend 
to overestimate the salaries of others. Employee dissatisfaction could 
be less if information on real salaries were available. If individual salary 
data must be kept private, it is best to have general compensation information 
(policies, pay plans with general ranges) available to employees for their 
personal satisfaction and to assist in assuring equity in the compensation 
system. 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 



Discuss the problems of compensation administration, the use of 
computers, and procedures for wage surveys. 



E- THE PRINCIPLE OF PREVAILING WAGE 

The following article describes the principle of prevailing wages 
and its implications for compensation systems by the public sector. 
Arguments are presented for the need of public employers to adjust their 
compensation programs to make them competitive with private employers. 
Read this article and answer the study questions at the end of it, 

9 ''Aspects of Wage Determination in Local Governrent 

Employment'* by iDavid Lewin. (reprinted with permission 
of the publisher of Public Administration Review, 
March/April 1974, pp, 149-155.) 
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Aspects of Wage Deiei-mination 
in Local Goveriiffient Empioyment 

David Lcwin. Columbia University 



I n recent years, state arid local governments 
S the United States have experienced rapid 
nowth of employment, substantial increases in the 
unionization of their work forces, and, cbncbmi- 
tanily. expanded use of collective bargaining in the 
making of decisions concerning employment rela- 
tionships. Tnese developments, together with the 
worsening fin3nc;al plight of rnany govemments. 
have sparked renewed interest in public wage 
decisions arid the processes by which such deci- 
sions are reached.^ Since received wage ^eory. 
which rests on assumptions and some_ empjincai 
evidence about the private sector.^ seems inappit- 
cable to public employment, the question of 
governmental wage determiriatidn remains largely 
unanswered. 

This article seeks to illurriinate the process of 
public wage determination through examination of 
the /'prevailing wage'Vprinciple in local govern- 
ment employment. First, conceptual under- 
pinnings of the prevailing wage rule currently 
operative at many levels of government are pre- 
sented. Next, the implementation of this principle 
is reviewed by analyzing muncipal wage structures 
arid the relationship between public _and private 
sector wage rates in major .American cities. Then, 
in order to better understand the observed pattern 
of ihlersectoral wage relationships, wage setting 
pr6ce$s/?s of local gdverrirnent employers in one of 
these cities, Los Angeles, California, are examined. 
Finally, sbrhe implications of this study for man- 
agement and the quality of public services ren- 
dered by local govern.ment are considered. 

The author wishes to thank Professors Waiter A. 
Foftl. Raymond D. Hdrtori. Date Hiestand. Jamci W: 
Ituhn, Daniel i, B. Mitchell^ and Ciulio Pontecorvo, and 
the editors of lHis jburhal for vlUuablis commeaS on an 
earUer version of this article. Appreciation is also ex- 
pressed to the FaoiUyRescar :h Hie view Committee of the 
Cradiiate School of Bus;nesJ. Columbia Univcr«ty. for 
funds provided in support of this srudy. 
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■ An important criterion governing the determin- 
ation of wages in local governmeni employment Is the 
prevailing wage principle. This principle, i^tionotized 
by various economic and political considerations, 
presumably requires public employers to pay the same 
wage rates as private employers tot comparable jobs. 
The empirical cviderice presented here, however, in- 
dicates that raiher than reflecting this form or wage 
parity, occupational wage structures ^ major Aiticri; 
can municipalities are more egalitarian than those 
found in pnva:c labor markets: local governments pay 
relativisly rticre for uns^Ued, semiskilled, and skdled 
craft workers but relatively less for high-level pro- 
fessionals, managerial and executive employees, thaii 
employers in the private sector. 

These wage relationships are further elucidated 
through exarriiriatibn dl tne wage-setting process 
among local government employers in Los Angeles, 
California The structure o/ deo^idh nialung in these 
governments, characterized by fhictionalized 
(multiple^parry) managerhent and the vesting of Jihal 
authdnty over wage matters in politically constituted 
governing boartds. subsiahtially contributes to the 
observed pattern df pubdc-private wage differentials in 
this d ty . J urisdict io naJ go veriiiiig J>daids seein p>artic- 
ularly responsive td the size and thus potential voting 
power of an employee group, and these responses are 
evident even before the emergence df formal cdUcctive 
bargaining: Implicattons of these conclusions for pub- 
lic thanagement and the quality df servicBS offered by 
government are briefly consid;red. 



The Principle of Prevailing Wages 

An important decision rule affecting wage 
determination in some pubiic jurisdictions is the 
"prevailing wage" rule or "like pay for tike 
service.** At the federal level, this principle is 
cleaily enunciated in the Federal Salary Reform 
Act oTl 962 as follows:^ « " 

(1) There be equal pay for substantially equal 
work: 

(2) Pay distinctions be maintained in keeping 
with work and performance distinctioru; 

m 
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(3) Federal pay rates be comparable with 
private enterprise pay rates for the same levels of 
work; and 

(4) Pay levels for iJic statutory pay systems 
be interrelated. • 

In state and local governments^ various defini- 
tions of prevailing wages abound, the principle 
typicaliy being stated in broad terms. For ex- 
ample. Section 425 of the Charter of the City of 
Los Angeies suggests that: 

In nxixig the compensation to be paid to persons in the 
City's employ, the {City) Council a id every_ other 
authority authorized to fuc salaries 2nd wages shaU, in 
each instance, provide a salary or wage at least equal to 
the prevailing salary or Wage for the same equality of 
service rendered to private persons, firms, or corporations 
under similar cmplbyrneni in case such prevailing salary or 
wage can be asartained.^ 

While one can hardly pretend that thiere is a 
vi«lWcveloped theory of prevailing wages, a review 
of tlic provisions above suggests some of the 
rationale underlying gbvernmentaJ adherence to 
this wage-setting decision rule. By paying prevail- 
ing wages, a government is thought to evidence its 



concern with both economic and political cpri- 
siderations. With regard to the former, a public 
employer must compete for workers in the labor 
market and is thus constrained to pay wages at 
least approximating those existing in the rnarket in 
order to obtain a work force. In a perfecily 
competitive Jabor market, failure to pay the 
prevailing wage wouid render a public jurisdiction 
incapable of securing a labor force. A more likeiy 
consequence of such a wage policy, given the 
variety of imperfections that abound in labor (and 
product) markets, is the incursion of SgS^^^cs of 
job vacancy, prolonged vacancies, rapid turnover, 
and the attraction of a relatively lower-quaiiiy 
worker to the public sector. Since any of these 
cdnseqiierices would interfere with a government's 
ability to czrry out the functions for which it has 
been created— governance of and provision of 
services to the community— the prevailing wage 
principle serves as a cornerstone of governmental 
wage policy. 

PbliticaJ considerations also may explain a 
public cmpi:>yer's concern with the payment of 
prevailing wages. The ultimate decision makers at 
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ali levels of gcsemmenl are elected officiaU who 
are responsive to pdliticaJ pressures. Sdrile of these 
pressures emanate from public workeni dissa t is fted 
with their Wage rates, rates allegedly lower than 
those paid to comparable workers in the private 
sector. The consequent political pressures gener- 
ated by these dissatisfactions Have caused at least 
some public jurisdictions to adopt prevailing wage 
policies. By staling that they intend to pay wages 
that are sirrdlar to if not idenlicai with those found 
in private employment, jurisdictionai decision 
rtiakcfs seem to treat their employees fairly, thus 
hoping to avoid further politick consequences that 
might arise from the continued wage-related griev- 
ances of public workers.. While it is difficult to 
disentangle the ecdndmic and political forces 
affecting public wage decisions, arid td measure 
the relative coniribuUdn of each, both seem 
important to uhderstahding why some govern- 
ments pursue a prevailing wage policy. 

Public-Private Wage RelaCibhshipis 

If irnplernenution of the prevailing wa^c doc- 
trine in public employment occurred uniforxnly 
across all counterpart occupations (i.e., occupa- 
tions conunon to the public and private sectors)^ 
public wage rates would correspond to those 
Jesting in private employment: intersectoraJ wage 
differentials would result only from lags in data 
collect idn and prdcessing tiitie. Such wage relation- 
ships are shown in Figure 1 (curves PR and PU)* 

It app>cars, however, that this graphical por- 
trayal does not accurately depict the relationship 
between public and private sector wage rates iii the 
United States. Data from the U.S. Dcpartmeht of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, indicate that in 
major U.S. cities munLcipal workers in main ten - 
ahce and custodial, office clericaii and data prb- 
(xssing occupations, are more highly compensated 
than their counterparts in both the federal service 
zhd private industry employment (sec Table I).* 
As a group, municipal office clerical workers 
received relaiively higher pay in nine of the il 
Cities surveyed and in the other two cities (Kansas 
City and Now Ofleans) mundpal salines for 
several individual ciertcaJ positions were greater 
than those offered by private industry or the 
federal government fbt the same work. Miincipal 
data processing workers received higher pay thaxi 
their private sector counterparts in six of the cities 
surveyed, and higher pay than comparable federal 
workers in nine of these cities. In the maintenance 



2.na custodial caiegory, muncipal salaries were 
higl^xr than those paid by local private industiy iri 
sevisn of the 11 siii^'eyed dliies. The relative salary 
advantages of municipal main ten arice arid cus- 
todial workers were particularly large iri Newark, 
New York, and Chicago. 

While these data must be intcrfrcied with 
caution and are suggestive rather than conclusive, 
they indicate a consistent pattern of higher pay for 
municipal employees in a variety of occupations 
than exists for comparable workers in either 
private industry or the federal government. Not 
only are these findings contrary to the conven- 
donal notion that public workers are undercom- 
pensated relative to their counterparts in private 
employment, but they also suggest that the con- 
cept of public-private wage parity embodied in the 
prevailirijg wage doctrine has been subsUntiaily 
modified. Irt other words, whereas the prevailing 
wage rule contains the impb'catibn that the pay of 
public workers must be "brought up to" the level 
of salaries in private eriiployment, the reality is 
that gbvcrnmeni eriiployces are more highly paid 
than private workers in those occupations for 
which comparative wage data are available, the 
siope of the tine labeled PU in Figure 1 would havs 
to be modified accordin^y to accurately reflect 
such wage relationships. 

ITiese conclusions are further supported and 
partially extended by the results of recent research 
into the public wage-setting process in a specific 
urban labor rnarket, Los Angeles, Califbrnia.^ 
Three local jiirisdictidns accourit for the biilk df 
public crnploy merit in Los Angeles— the City of 
Los Angeles, the County of Lbs Angeles, arid the 
Los Angeles City School Districts- Each gbvem- 
mcnt follows a prevailing wage principle, which is 
implemented by taking a jointly conducted aririual 
wage and salary survey .'^ Wage data are obtained 
from firms tiiat are privately owned, operate 
^^nthin the boundaries of Los Angeles County, arid 
employ more than 250 persons. The firms are 
distributed among five major industry groupings: 
( I ) manufacturing; (2) utilities, transportation, 
and communication; (3) wholesale and retail trade; 
(4) finance, insurarice, and real estate; and (5) 
services. After the data are processed and pub- 
lished, each jurisdiction uses them independently 
in its specific wage-setting process. 

The survey data obtained as bf March 1, 1968, 
and March 1, 1969, for each of 56 "counterpart" 
occupations were converted to a base of 100 arid 
compared with the monthly salaries actually estab- 
lished by these governments during fiscal 1968-69 
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TABLE 1 

PUBLIC-PRIVATE PAY RELATIONSHIPS DM MAJOR AMERiCAN CITIES 
(private industry average salaries = 100) 

bccupaiionai Category Atlanta Boston ' Buffalo Chicago Houston Kansas City 

(May 1976) (June l97e)(October 1970)(May 1970)(March 1971) (May 1970) 



Maintenance and custodial 














Ciiy-privaic 


GO 

yc 


101 


91 


126 


105 


86 


Office clerical 














eity-private 




109 


122 


i08 


121 


97 


Ciiy-feder;*! 


JUO 


102 


119 


108 


lis 


87 


DaU-Pfocessing 














City-private 


92 


108 


104 


106 


96 


94 


Cit>'-.f5deraJ 


116 


110 


121 


119 


106 


96 




Lbs Angeles 


New Orleans 


New York 


Newark 


PhSadeiphia 






(July 1970) 


(May 1970) (April 1970)(January 1970)(July 1970) 




Maintenance and custodial 














City-private 


118 


81 


142 


142 


113 




Office clerical 














City-private 
City-federal 


118 

123 


92 
82 


101 
107 


106 
103 


133 
126 




Data-Processing 










122 




Gty-privaie 


118 


85 


96 


119 




City-[edcral 


139 


86 


ii4 


118 


144 





^Adapted froffl Stephen H. Pcrloff^ "Comparing Muncipal 
Review, VoL 94 (October 1971). p. 49. 

and 1969-70. A similar procedure, using different 
data sources, was followed for 44_mahagerial and 
executive positions in tos i^geies Cotinty (wage 
data for these occupations are not provided by the 
annual survey).* this lechniqijc yielded a series of 
wage ratios which were use^? to construct the 
occupational hierarchy and dccupationaj wage 
structure (curve PU*) shown graphically in Figure 



The ratios range from a high of 153.3 for the 
position of laundry worker to a low of 76^ for 
the executive jobs of healih officer, MD, and 
county counsel. In general, the highest ratios occur 
among low-skiU jobs and some craft pbsitidns; the 
lowest ratios are found in executive and manager- 
iaJ jobs: Ei^t of the 1 2 lowest ranking positions in 
this public occupational hierarchy yielded ratios in 
excess of lid per cent. Conversely, each of the 16 



Salaries with Industry and Federal Pay." MdhtMy Labor 

highest ranking jobs had a ratio below 96 per cent. 
Thus, in Los Angeles, low-ranking (i.e., unsldHed 
ahd semi-skilled) positions and some craft jobs are 
bvercbmpensated relative to salaries in the private 
sector (as is the case in several Airierican munici- 
palities);^ ^ and the highest ranking jobs, such as 
executive and managerial types and to some extent 
high-level professional and technical occupations, 
consistently receive lower pay than that offered by 
private employers for comparable positions (see 
cuives PR and PtJ* on Figure 1). 

Explaining Entersectbr Wage Relationships 

WTiy is the occupational w^ge structure tr-loc:il 
government employment apparently more egali- 
tarian than in the private sector? An explanatio i 
may be obtained by examining the public wage- 
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sciii^S rrooess in specific urban labor market- 
once aeain, Los Angeles; CalifoTnia. 

Wage rates for public employees in Los Angeles 
are increasingly subject to determination by a 
process of formal collective bargaining. The extent 
of unionisiation and other forms of ofganizatiori 
among workers in the city and cpunty, though 
histdriciilly small, has riseri so markedly in recent 
years thai npproxirriately three out of every four 
crnplbyee. / these jurisdictions are now members 
of labor ors:inizatiohs (unions or associations).' ' 
In ] 968, the County of Los Angeles adopted ah 
ordinance providing specific procedures for union 
recognition and unit determination, and com* 
rhitted itself to a policy of formal collective 
bargaining.'^ Tlie county also established a sep- 
arate labor relations function in its organizational 
structure. The City of Los Angeles adopted similar 
labor relations policies in 197Q and 1971.'^ Thus, 
in recent years the wage*setting system in Los 
Angeles* public sector has evolved from a 
"management-adminisicrcd'' to : "collectively- 
bargained** type.' ^ 

These developments, hdweveT, dibuld not 
obscure the large ainouht of informal wage bar- 
gaihihg that has traditionally, taJcen place m Lps 
Ahgeies' local government* The nature of such 
bargaining is related to the structure of public 
management in Los Angeles. In these jurisdictions; 
managerial authority over J^'age^ (and non-wage) 
decisons is divided between administrative staffs 
and governing boards. The former are cuncemed 
with the collection and processing of wage data 
and the develonmerit of wage recommendations 
for submission to the appropriate governing board; 
adrninistrative personnel are the technicians who 
implement the prevailing wage principle. In cdri- 
tiast^ a jurisdictional governing board, whose 
rnembers are periodically voted into office by the 
electorate, has final authority over wage recbm- 
ihendations and may legislate wage schedules quite 
different from those proposed by its administra- 
tive staff (whether or not such actions are consis- 
tent with the prevailing wage rule). 

Even further subdivisions of managerial re- 
tponsibiiity over wage decisions in local govern- 
ment may be noted. In the City oi" Lbs Angeles, 
for example; the chief administrative officer 
(eAO), the City Council, Se Pcnonriel Com^^ 
iiiittee, the Employee Relations Board, and the 
miyor, all have a voice In wage decisions: At each 
step in the wage-setting process these managerial 
actors are faced with the claims of various indi- 



viduals and interest groups seeking to influent 
public wage decisions; individual employees press 
for "equity** adjustments; low-paid workers de* 
mand at least "subsjstencet** wages^; union spnjkes- 
men argue that relevant wage recommendations do 
riot reflect the results of recently negotiated 
agreements in the private sector. The rnana^^riii 
respdrise to such demands rnay vary dependlr:^ 
among other thirigs, upon the source and st : . , !v 
of the demand and the number of rmplbyei-s 
affected, but clearly such a decision-making struc- 
ture suggests the potential for numerous opera- 
tional definitions of ''prevailing wages." 

Not only is managerial, authority over wage 
decisions fractionalized in Lbs Ang? 'e.s* local gov- 
ernment^ but the politically constituted governing 
boards make final judgments about wage rates. 
Members of these boards are elected to their 
positions and clearly are concerned with their 
political images and the necessity of being rt- 
elected (or moving on to higher elected office). 
Such decision makers may be quite responsive to 
the wage claims of various interest groups, parti- 
culariy as these claims intensify and involve more 
and more workers. As our data indicate, managers 
of local gbverriinents respipnd to these pressiires by 
raising the wages of unskilledi semi-skilled, and 
skilled craft employees beyond wages paid_ com- 
parable workers in private employment.' ^ This is 
done because employees in these occupations 
represent the W^c t proportional segment of locd 
government work forces and; through their voting 
power, constitute a potential threat to the politicaj 
survival of jurisdictional governing board members. 

Conversely, executive?, manajrcrs, and high-level 
professionals are a relatively small poup, are not 
partiL'ularly cohesive, and have few if any discern- 
ible counterparts in the private sector.'* Con- 
sequently, they have little political impact. Indeed, 
jurisdictional goverriing boards may attempt to 
cbhyey an impression of "fiscal respbrisibility'* by 
holding down the salaries bf wbrkers in these 
bccupations^ resulting in public salaries lower thaii 
those offered by private employers. Thus Jhe 
pattern of public-private wage differentials in Lbs 
Ahgeies and in other American cities suggests that 
wage decisions of politically constituted governing 
boards are affected by the size and the voting 
power of a particular employee ^oup. 

We have demonstrated that despite their stated 
adherence to the principle of prevailing wages, 
some local government employers in the Lraied 
States pay higher wages than private employers 
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(and the federal gbverhmeht) in the same labor 
markets for workers in ofTice clencal, data pro- 
cessing, and maintenance and cusiodial positiphs. 
In one of these labor markets, Los Angeles, CaU* 
fornia, empirical evidence indicates that the public 
occupational wage structure is relatively more 
e^itariah than in the private sector. In explaining 
wage relations in Los Angeles* iocal governments, 
it was su^ested that the structure of public deci- 
sion making, characterized by ''fractIonalizcd"(i.e., 
muitipie*party) management and the vesting of 
final authority in a politicaiiy constituted govern- 
ing board, substantially contributed to the pattern 
of pubUc-private wage differentials. Jurisdiction^ 
governing boards seemed particularly responsive to 
the size and thus potential voting power of an 
ertiployee group.* 

These conclusions raise important substantive 
questibal about the managettieht and organization 
of public services, questions which itiay be only 
briefly considered here. First, what are the con- 
sequences of a relatively egalitarian bccupationai 
wage structure for the quality of service rendered 
by a govcrmnent? Because public employment is 
much greater proportionately in Idw-skill, semi- 
skilled, and sk^ed craft positions than in execu- 
tive and managerial jobs, costs appear ^o_ be 
substantially greater than they would be, given a 
more cbnventidnal wage structure. These costs 
rmist obviously be borne by the taxpaying public. 
The impact upon benefits, i.e., the quality of 
services forthcoming, is more difficult to deter- 
mine. Conventional labor market theory suggests 
that in the making of employment decisions, 
workers seek to maxirhize comparative net ad- 
vantage.' * Since wages serve as a useful (although 
only partial) measure of such advantages, it may 
be hypothesized that a relatively high-quality 
worker is attracted to the pubUc sector in those 
jobs for which local governrnent pays relatively 
high wages, and that relatively lb>w-quai'tywork«^ 
arc attracted to those positk)ns for whjclr govern? 
ments pay relatively low wag^s. On b9^ce,^s 
inay raise the over^ level of public^ services above 
whit it might otherwise be, perhaps even to tfie 
point of equaling or surpassng the additional costs 
required. Hdwever, if the quality of management t 
mbrt important to the type of public service 
rendered than the quality of other workers (e.g., 
clerical or craft employees), an egalitarian wage 
policy may have deleterious effects upon the 



quality of public services. 

Second, if public emfjlbyers depart substih- 
tially from the principle of prevailing wages in 
setting wage rates for cbuhtcrpart jobs^ what 
factors influence the determination of wages for 
positions that are exclusive (or nearly so) to the 
public sector? The rnost rapid employment growth 
in state and local gbverhmeht during recent years 
has occurred among occupations such as police- 
man, teacher, social worker, and corrections 
ornccr-j<^bs which have few if any counterparts in 
private employment. No principle of prevailing 
wages, at least as cbnvehtiaUy defined, can be 
applied to these positions; yet wage decisions 
remain to be made. Lacking a specific wsgc-sctting 
standard (even one subject to as tnany v:*:iations in 
application as the prevailing wage rule u govern- 
rnent employers miist cither rely or: internal 
criteria (siich as job evaluation) or simpr-^ fbllbw 
each other's lead in setting wages for exclusively 
public positions. Whethe; these are priimal wap_ 
setting actions and how they affect the quality of 
govcrnmcht services remains problematic.^* 

Finally, this study has implications for the 
changing nature of employer-employee relations in 
govemmenU As previou- S- noted, unibhization 
and collective bargaining are rapidly becbming 
typical in state and local iprv^mm en t, suggesting 
the possibility of additionat upward pressure on 
public wage rates. Some have argued that the 
power of organized public employees m-o-m 
their employer is substantialiy greater than that of 
comparable private sector workers.^*' However, 
our analysis suggests that, not unlike private 
employment, considerable informal bargaining 
precedes the emergence of fortnal collective 
bargaining in the public sector, and thus further 
unibnizatibh of local gbvernrhent ernplbyees may 
make more explicit existing^ patterns of pubUc 
cbmpehsatioh rather than defining fundamentally 
'new public wage trends.^' Indeed^ public 
emplbyecs nuy wcli focus their primaty attchtibh 
on the non-wage aspects of bargaining, as recent 
develop^Tients among teachers and social workers 
suggest.^ ^ Public managers should take little 
solace in this observation, however; if the 
indijstrial relations experience of the private sector 
is any gtiide, non*wage issues present bargaining 
prbblerns at least as difficiilt as thbse encountered 
in negotiating over wage aspects of the 
employment relationship. 
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9- Describe the basic 


factors of federal prevailing wage 


philosophy. 




10. Discuss government 


s rationale for following the prevailing 


wage philosophy. 
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GOMPENSATION 



ASSiSNMENT 



The fblldwing questions should be answered as completely as possible on 
separate paper, two copies of your responses should be mailed to the 
instructor. One copy will be returned to you with the instructor's 
cotnnents and the other will be retained as part of your course record. 



and d "t^ohitz cj^ltan," ^jnptbyzz in ihz p/u\jd& 6zctoA 
and kzpo^ on tfee di^au^iom. 

a. Accjo^ding to which mz^od {tunz ok zl^iaizYtcy] 
oAz ^zg poA^d? 

b. MsL -die^ ^aJ^p^zd v^U^ tk2^ Aotz o^ pay ^o/t 
ikz wank itizy pzA^vmn? Wkg oA ij^y not? 

c. ^oatd ihzy pAjz^zK to havz ihz 6amz a^onkjutic 

04 att othzA^ pzK^oming 6inUZaA m^xk ok 
pAz^zK to havz AOtZrS ojj pay ba6zd on individual 
pmloAjnancz. 

d. Do tkzy ^zzt wasz^ oAz adminiJ^ZzKzd ^attiy? 

z. What ckangz6, any, would tkzy makz to tkzAJi 
oKganlzatLon* 6 pay itJxjuucXuAZ and poti(u,t6? 

2. Ckoo6z mployzzA In a puJbZX.c oKganizatioh and intzK- 
vim thejn ifi KzizAzncz to thzlK bMz^t pddidgz [ hot 
mge^) . Mk thvn, at lexUt, thz iollomng qujution^. 
RzpoAt thz Kziult includthg yowt a^i^z^mtnt q\ thz 
6AmctdAitcz& and diiizKznce^ conbhg diz KZiporUZ6 
Uuggziting po64^ioiz Kza6oni ^oh. thzm] . 

a. What behejcti dozi thz zmployzK b^^zK? 

b. Vqz6 ^z ihdividwdt fHiktcCyipdtz in thz bznz^it^ 
pKogAjom? Why ok why not? 

c. What chdngz6 would thzy makz in thz zovznxLgz, ii 
any, and why? 

d. Vo J^zy izzt thz zmployzK i^ oUzKLng zvzKything 

it CDUld? 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 
Answer Key^ 

1. Pay is only an import£ t motivator as long as an employee needs 
it to meet his or her basic living needs. Once these needs are not 
to the satisfaction of the employee, other factors such as job 
health security benefits* work environment, and advancement potential 
become increasingly important as motivators. 

2- a- Specific job. Some jobs do merit higher compensation than 

others based on such factors as required skill, difficulty and 
responsibi 1 ity. 

b. General economic conditions. Such factors affect the employers 
ability and need to pay. 

c. Organization *^s ability to pay. Funding, profits, and productivity 
affect the level of compensation. 

d. Statut6ry_ rates. Pay scales may be set by boards and depend 
upon revenues for tax base. 

e. Unions. Will influence compensation (direct and indirect). 



3. a. Negot4at4ons between union and management will establish com- 

pensation levels and combinations. 

b. Position classi^^vcati^ determines the worth of job for com- 
: ihsation purposes. 

c. Factors for design . Compensation systems should be stimulat^^^^^ 
flexible, and equitable to allow for effective reward programs 
and recruiting systems. 

4. a. Efficiency methods designed to prorate efficiency. __Applied 

to mahufacturlrig operations where output is identifiable and 

measurable. Such methods include the piecework plan, suggestion 
system and group incentive schemes. 

b. Time is the basis of the other principal method. This includes 
the older and frequently used formula for computing wages by 
multiplying the hourly rate times the number of hours worked. 

c. A new dimension_to com^^^ provided by wage 
security systems which are based upon the premise that. if 
pressures of competition are removed the individual will be 
more productive. This includes the employment contract, 
guaranteed annual wage, and seniority. 
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a- They will as^ilt in attracting and retaining good personnel ^ 
improving employee performance, and reducing turnovers through 
iher<2dsing employee satisfaction. They also represent a tool 
to fight unionization. 

b. No^ Most employees are not aware of the benefits and services 
they receive. 

a. Legally mandated benefits are designed to meet fi 
emergencies and include workman compensation and social security. 

b. Pensions are designed for the period after work stops. 

c. Pay-for-tinie-off-the-job includes vacations* holidays and various 
types of leaves. 

d. Insurance plans include healthy medical ^ and accident plans. 

e. General andmiscellaneous services may include educational and 
recrea t i onal bene f i ts . 

Most public pensions: 

a. are based on an invested and interest-earning reserve fund; 

b. divide the burden of payment between the organization and 
the employe^! (contributory); 

c. a re only good as long as the employee does not change 
employers or organizations; 



d. allow pensions to be^ drawn upon retirement (given that age 
and service requirements are met)^ forced retirement due to 
disability (given that min^'mum service requirement is met) , 
and forced lay-offs (similar to workmen's compensation). 

a. Need cooperation between personnel and payroll departments 
for coordination of services. 

b. Computers are necessary because of the large amounts of complex 
data. Frequent personnel changes make the speed and accuracy 
of computers necessary. 

c. Wage and benefit surveys indicate the organization's position 
(relative to its competition) for r^jcruiting and rewarding 
personnel. When conducting these surveys, consider: 

- the jobs to be covered including the most critical 
or common positions. 

- the employe's to be sur»'eyed. Should be similar or 
dominate the area. 

- methods for data ebl lection ; Could Include ques- 
tionnaires, telephone inquiries or personal iri.:arviews. 

L - - - ~ - :^ h^i 
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9. The form factors which cbritribute to bhe prevailing wage principle 
are (a) equal pay_fbr equal work, (b) differences in pay should 
reflect differences in work and performance, (c) federal pay rates 
should be competitive, and (d) pay levels in pay systems should be 
interrelated. 

id. The concerns are both economic and political. As to economics, 
public employers must compete with private employers for workers. 
Non-competitive wages would lead to high turnover, difficult re- 
cruitment, and a low quality work force. 

Political concerns reflect a response to political pressure, there 
is also a need to be perceived as treating employees fairly. 
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mmtE 10: DISCIPLINE AND GRIEVANCE 



KEY TERMS AND CONCEPTS 

0 Disci pi ine 

^ Work Rules 

H Suspension 

0 Discharge 

^ Grievance 

^ Appeal 



INTRODUCTION 

Discipline and grievance are important in an organization's personnel 
program since no organization is so well managed and no personnel system 
so effective that correction and punishment can be completely avoided. 
This module will discuss the factors and elements that should be considered 
in designing and establishing a disciplinary system. This includes an 
examination of such constraining variables as the organization's size, 
stability, leadership, and employees, the legal requirements and restric- 
tions, and union bargaining agreements. Once these factors have been 
considered* attention will shift to the four elements common to successful 
disciplinary systems; namely, 1) establishment of work and behavior rules, 
2) communication of work and behavior rules to employees, 3) establishment 
of a tool to assess behavior, and 4) establishment of procedures and/or 
penalties to deal with rule infractions. Within the framework of the 
preceding factors and elements, traditional and modern approaches to the 
implementation of disciplinary systems will be discussed, and four adminis- 
trative types--hierarchical , peer, quasi-legal, modified hierarchical —of 
disciplinary systems will be reviewed. Ranges in the severity of dis- 
ciplinary actions will also be explored by providing examples of penalties 
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of varying severity which will Be related to the nature of the infraction. 
Finally, grievance procedures will be discussed in light of the opportunity 
which they provide to employees to address problems which frequently arise 
from the administration of disciplinary systems* 
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LEARNING OBJECTIVES 

When you have eompletad this module, you should be able to: 

1. State the purpt%f^ of a disciplinary process. 

2 describe a disciplinary system in terms of the variables which 
it should consider and its basic elements. 

Define, and distinguish between the traditional and modern 
approacH^K to discipline. 

4. Describe the four types of discipline systems presented in this 
module. 

5. Explain the types of disciplinary actions, including the condi- 
tions and 1 -imitations their use. 

6. Summarize the purpose and use of grievance and apoeal procedures. 

7. Describe any discipline and grievance systems and assess their 
problems and implications for employees according to your own 
values . 
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OVERVIEW 



Objectives 


Tasfcs 


Resources 


Evaluation 


1. State the purpose of 
a disciplinary process 


Study Question 1 


Module Reading: A 


Self 


2. Describe a disci- 
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terms of the variables 
which it should con- 
sider and its basic 
elements. 


Study Questions 2, 3 


Module Reading: A 


Self 


3. Define and distin- 
guish between the 
traditional and 
modern approaches to 
discipl ine. 


Study Questions 4, J 


Nuuu:e W'^ading : A 


Self 


4. Describe the fnur 
types of discipl ine 
systems presented in 
this module. 


Study Question 6 


Module Reading: B 


Self 


5. Explain the types of 
disciplinary actions, 
including the condi- 
tions and limitations 
of their use. 


Study Questions 7, 8 


Module Reading: B 


Self 


and use of grievance 
and appeal procedures- 


Studv Questions 9, 
10, 11 


Module Reading: B 


Self 


7. Describe any disci- 
pline and grievance 
systems and assess 
their problems and 
implications for 
employees according 
to your own values. 


Module Assignment 


Module Readings and 
Your Experience 


Instructor 
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A, THE DiSeiPblNARY SYSTEM 



1, Variables to Consider 

Discipline procedures are normally designed to assure effective job 
j3erformarice and adherence to generally acc?. : : work rules. (Slueck, 1974, 
p. 607) Discipline in both public and priva v^r^janizations ^ therefore* 
is concerned with on-the-job behavior. Qff-the-job behavior should only 
be a cdhsiderat . on if it affects work behavior. The following work rule 
provides an example of off-the-job employee behavior which may become part 
of an organization's concern: An employee may have another pdsitidh outside 
of the organization unless it shall interfere with the employee's performance 
of job duties. If work performance is found to be unsatisfactory as a 
result of the other position, the employee shall be required to terminate 
one position. 

When considering the type of discipline process to be established by 
an organization, the following variables should bj considered. 

a. Size and siabiHiy^ The smaller and/or more volatile the 
organization, the" less likely it will be to have a fbrmalizecl 
discipline system. The larger and/dr more stable the 
organization, the more likelyit will be to have a high 
degree of formality of discipline rules and processes. 

Si^e and stability may operate as one variable or may, jn 
other combinations_or individually , influence the presence 
or absence of a disciplinary syste An organization may 
be smill and volatile, small and -^le large and volatile 
or large and stable. 

b. Leaderships Discipline methods wi 1 1 _be influenced by the 
type of leadership and the leaders* experiences^ If the 
leadership style is traditional (regui res that coordination, 
control, and decision-making be granted to one individual ) , 
then the discipline system will be highly formalized and 
paternalistic. A modern, participatory leadership style 
supports a less structured and more flexible and open 
discipline system. 

c. Work group.. A collective sense of what is acceptable will 
be established by the workgroup. Only those individuals 
who find the organizational norms compatible with their 
personal norms will become long-term employees. 

d. ErrTplo^^ees: Each individual employee' s background arid 
experiences will influence what type of discipline system 
he/she will find acceptable. If any employees cannot 

---- -- l-ive -wi-tt^ tiae es^^ they - -l) resign,. . . 
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becaa$e_of financial or other factors arid sajjerficially 
accept the norms when operating within the context of 
the organization; 

e . Lous ._ Laws dp e xi s t wh i ch _ pro t e c t the r i gh t s o f errip 1 oy ee s 
and define employer actions which are not permissible . 
For example, employees cannot be required to work without 
pay or be physically punished. 

f. Unions. A_ negotiated collective bargaining agreement 
will establish contractual discipline procedures. (Glueck, 
1974, p. 606) 



2. Elements o^ a Disciplinary System 

There are four ■ lements which are normally part of a disciplinary system. 
In an effective disciplinary system all four elements should be present; 
the ab;:,nce of one would, at best, subvert the process and, at worst, cause 
the collapse of the system. 

The first element refers to the heed for management to establish work 
and behav<: ? j'es. Such rules should only cu^er on-the job employee behavior 
and can ■ -etly and indirectly relabel tu productivity. The rules can 
be established through various m^ans, such ar hese: 



- Management by objectives. For example, management: 
determines that the objective of the sales force is 
to increase sales by x%. New target companies for 
their product are banks. For sales representatives 
to increase quotas the correct company image must 
be projected. Mewwork rules--a conservative dress 
code for sales staff--are createdas a result of 
management by objectives to facilitatr?* the achievement 
of the organization's objectives. 

- Analysis of employee performance or problems. An 
analysis of employee performance using performance 
evaluations can. provide management with information 
which can be used to rnodify employee rules. At 

times employees may state that the rules have hindered 
their productivity. For example, the agency requires 
al 1 .employees to take thei r coffee break from 10 : 15 
to 10:30. An analysis of performance evaluations of the 
compute: >v ^^ectidn finds that, since ^his >^ule required 
that. section to completely shut down, production actually 
declined. Such a review could cause management to 
institute rotating breaks. 

37 C 
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An analysis of employee problems may provide valuable 
information since employees normal ly wil 1 only bring 
forward complaints which appear to them to be serious. 
These are usually work-related. Employees operate 
on the basis of what is actual ly occurring and how the. 
rules actually affect the organization while management 
operates on the basis of what they want to happen. 

• Discussion between managem*: .t and employee representatives.' 
This hasmany similarities to the preceding discussion. 
Essential ly this means of establ ishirig. work rules 
recognizes the importance of involving employees in 
determining their work environment which includes the 
work rules. In this instance^ rules are established 
jointly by management and employees and modified jointly 
by them as the need arises through any of the above 
methods. 



It is necessary that the work rules be mutually acceptable to both management 
and employees to be operative. Examples of work related rules are provided 
in the following listing. 

"I. Rules directly related to productivity 

A. Time Rules 

1. Starting and late times 

2. Maximum break and lunch times 

3. Maximum absenteeism. 

B. Prohibited behavior rules. 

1. No sleeping on the job 

2. No drinking on the job 

3. Limited nonemployer activities during working hours 

C. Insubordination rules 

1. Penalties for refusal to obey supervisors 

2. Rules against slow downs and sit-downs 

d. Rules emphasizing laws 

1 . The^^t rules 

2. Falsification rules 
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E. Safety Rules 

1. No smoking rules 

2. Sanitation requirements 

3. Rules prohibiting fighting 

4. Rules prohibiting dangerous weapons 

11. Rules indirectly related to productivity 

A. Prevention of mbbniigfiting 

B. Prohibition of gambling 

C. earthing and uniform regulations 

D. Prohibition of selling or soliciting at work." (Glueck, 1974, p. 608) 

The second element is the communication of the work rules to the employees. 
They must be adequately informed of the rules by which they are expected to 
abide ' ''se handbooks or manual s* ^taff announcements on bulletin boards 

or w :cks, and union contracts are some of the mechanisms through 

WfiicK iriformatiori can oe conveyed to employees. If the employees or their 

represe?ii-ati ves participate in the design of the rules and if they feel 
the rules are fair and work related, they will assist in the dissemination 
of the information. The communication between employer and employee, however, 
should continue after the rules have been implemented. Customs such as 
those relating dress and the way of doing business change, and rules 
need up-dating to assure their contemporary relevance, applicadility, and 
acceptabil ity. 

The third necessary element is thf establishment of a tool to assess 
behavior. "In most organizations, performance evaluation is the machanism 
for asressing work bahavior deficiency." (Slueck, 1974, p. 608) Some 
formalized tool should be established to cite and investigate rule-Breaking 
behavior. When this is left to general observation, verbal analysis, and 
discussion, assessment can become (or can be perceived as) arbitrary and 
capricious. 

the fourth element concerns what is to be done once rule-breaking 
behavior has occurred and usually involves administering purilshmerit or 
attempting to motivate change. (Glueck, 1974, p. 608) Management usually | 
establishes a formalized process to deal with rule breaking. Formalized 
processes are generally structured to consider the type, severity, and 
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ncrtia!;y pHigressive. For exajTiple^ when employee A is ten minutes late in 
reporting for work and has no previous record of tardiness, the supervisor 
wbdld proably take no action, .ibwever, if the same employee were late 
three times in a two week periou the supervisor would discuss the problem 
formally with the employee. If the infraction should occur again, the 
supervisor may then dock the employee's pay or suspend or terminate the 
employee. At this point, also, a formalized process v^'h standardized 
actions to be taken is necessary to assure that all employees are 
treated fairly and that the system operates in an equitable manner. 

3. Approaches to Discipline 

Controlling rule-breaking or irieffective employee behavior is a function 
of the supervisory role; yet, it is a task which most supervisors would 
prefer to avoid. Most individuals do not enjoy punishing others; they 
feel uncomfortable and embarrassed. Supervisors will often overlook minor 
infractions rather than take action. 

Gnce the ineffective behavic^ been observed, how is the supervisor 
to deal with it? What type of cont. s can be utilized and what approaches 
should be considered? It is first important to note that the establishment 
of work rules and a discipline process (direct control) by the organization 
and the existance of peer pressure and group norms (indirect control) will 
control most employee behavior. However, the supervisor must deal with some 
individuals who will not recognize or comply with these rules or norms. In 
such cases disciplinary action must be taken. The disciplinary approach 
utilized may be either traditional or modern. 

Odiorne describes the traditional discipline process as consisting C' 
"1) listing the crimes, 2) attaching punishments to each, 3) promulgating 
the list and, 4) appl^-ng punishment to each act.*^ (Glueck, 1974, p. 617) 
He also states that traditional or punitive discipline has nine character ' sti'cs 

"1. Discipline is what supervisors apply to subordinates, 
never the reverse. 

2. The past is the arbiter of present and future actions. 

3; Discipline is punishment for forbidden actions, and 

punishment should be directly proportiona"! to the sevh^rity 
of the offense. 
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5. If the forbidden is continuing or accelerating, increasing 
the severity of punishment to the next offenders is in 
order. 

6. If the guilty individual cannot be isolated^ the whole 
group should be punished. 

7. Absolute consistency in punishment must be maintained 
at all times and in all cases. 

8. The severity of the punishment for the second offense 
should always be more severe than for the first identical 
offense, 

9: Punishment_sh6uld be given maximum publicity to deter 
future misbehavior." (Slueck, 1974, p. 517) 

A modGrn disciplinary approach, or as Odidrhe terms it, discipline by 
objectives, would iriclude the foil owi rig six steps: 



"1. Discipline at work is for the most part voluntarily 
accepted and if not voluntarily a.-cepted it is not 
legi timate. 

2. Discipline is not a punishment system but a behavior 
modi fier. 

3. The past provides useful experience in defining and ch-ingihg 
behavior but is not an infallible guide to right arid wrong, 

4. Contribution to objectives is a reasonable guide as to 
when to depart from rules and regulations. 

5. Rules and regulations should be viewed periodically 
against organizational objectives to see if they are 
still produciive. 



6. Individual discipline by objectives makes each individual 
responsible for his own output, and the individual 
differences are explainable in v dividual results." 
(Glueck, 1974, pp. 617-618) 

The type of approach, traditional or luodern, that the supervisor would 
use would r.ormally be established by the organization, and in most inst-ances 
it is best that organizatioMi ' guidelines be fol'*j?/ed. The oraanization 
e?1.ablishas policies which fa--;'> rv ^ess^ry for its effacti veness. 
If the s^parvii.ir should nv* . • " ■ ' --^ descriptive approa::'*: and 

decides ■lo infor^ipal ; 'noticu : - ' jiscipline approach in lieu 

0"' ''.he fv"^ial :r^it ^.ne .v.'Jper7iS"r nu- : , ' c >rtain problems to arise. 
Fir^t, this will cauii? confus.Di: u:.6 viro^ . emplo/^es since 
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nor will they be certain of what actions management wi11 take in a given 

situation. Second, the sinv/i t^neous operation of t^c ..different approaches 

would dG.;.: i^ t'^-'e consistent and equitable administrat i :« of discipline. 

Third- i rlher employees observe a group being trr .ec n a different or 

"speeiaV* manner, morale problemr, may develop. What then can supervisors 

do if they disagree with or feel the organization's discipline approach 

is inet fe*'.ti ve? The best step to take is to meet with a representative 

of the department responsible for the administration cf the discipline 

process. The supervisors should try to gain an understanding of why 

and how the process was developed^ the history of the issue, the 

managemenc philosophy upon which the design was based and instances of 

employee reaction to the process. As a second step^ the supervisors may 

wish to provide the personnel analyst with their observations of how the 

process is actually working and list specific instances where it was ineffective. 

Such discussions will give the supervisors a better understanding of their 

role and the processes they must administer and can provide the organization 

with valuable information which will assist it in responding to employee 

needs. 



STUDY QUESTIONS 

1. Wha*- are the concerns of and basis for the establishment of a 
discipline process? 
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2. Discuss :!.'e variables which. will affect the. type of . discipline 
process which r.he organization establishes to meet its goals. 



What are the elements of a disciplinary system? 



Discuss the two approaches 
Include: a) brief summary 
disci pi ine. 



to discipl ine. 

of the eharaeteri sties 



of traditional 



b) brief summary of the characteristics of a modern 
disciplinary approach. 



3b 
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5. Compare the major assumptions that. the traditional and modern 
disciplinary systems make about employees 



B. ADMINISTRATION OF DISCIPLINARY SYSTEMS 
1. Types of Disciplinary Systems 

There are certain factors which should operate when administering any 
discipline system. First, the process should be formal i zed . All employees 
must recognize that the organization is concerned with maintaining effective 
work performance. Second, the process should be coimiuhicated to all 
employees. Each individual should be made aware of work rules and the 
probable results of rule-breaking behavior. Third, discipline should 
be administered in a timely fashion. Neither the affected employee nor the 
organization will benefit from a drawn out, demoralizing process. Discipline 
should follow as close to the rule-breaking action as the investigatory 
process will allow. Fourth^ the system should be applied conjistently and 
equitably . If the system is to be accepted by the employees, it must be 
considered realistic arid fair. 

Within this framework, there are four types of discipline systems which 
ar-s riormally found in non-unionized situations and which the organization 
may select. They are: a) the hierarchical disciplinary system, b) the 
peer disciplinary system* c) the quasi-legal disciplinary system, and 
d) the modified hierarchical system. 

a. The hierarchical discipline system is the most coirmonly found 
system in industry; it is traditional and discipline Is administered by the 
supervisor. "This system creates the conditions which allow a supervisor 
who might be arbitrary, wrong, or ineffective himself tc be a pol'fceman. 
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advantage to the brgahizatibh from this sytem in that this system is 
more easily monitored and controlled. It would most often be found in 
traditional and highly structured and formal-^zed organizations. 

b. Peer disciplinary systems utilize independent (i.e., any 
employee from a different work group) or related (i.e.^ an eirployee 
from a similar work group) peers to assess ah employee's rule-breaking 
behavior arid recommend the action to be taken. (Glueck, 1974^ p. 623) 
This type of system is most commonly found in the legal and medical 
professions and on college and university campuses. That is, peer 
supervision is found most frequently among t!.ose groups who in daily 
work situations, practice sel f-supervisiori--3eneral ly self-employed 
professionals. Professidric-1 associations set general standards and 
monitor unacceptable behavior to protect the profession, 

c. The aii?si-judicial disciplinary syst::m calls for an independent 
outsider to r^rr'-ni riister the process. This is somewhat similar to the use 
of ah arbitrator in unionized situations. Some public jursi dictions, 
colleges and universities, and a few Industrial organizations have utilized 
this concept by creating ah iridependerit ombudsman position. The advantage 
of this approach is tf it employees perceive indeperiderit assessors as 

being more objective and fair. The drawback to this system is that the 
indeoendent assessor can not rnake decisions, only recommendations. 

d. MoGlTied hierarchical discipline systems are traditional in that 
thev Drov:de a procedure requiring discipline through regular channels within 
t. tidri. They are modified to the extent that the process includes 
SGV . than the supervisor. The function of the third party is to 
?^eview une iacts to determine if proper action has been taken. Many 
buoiness organizations are tr ing this modified system or using it in 
conjunction with other sySv.^^ms. It has advantages in that the immediate 
supervisor, who is most fan^'iar with the situation, is involved in the 
process, and it promotes suparvi sor/employee communication. At the 

same time, the process will be more acceptable to employees because of 
the review of an objective third party. Its disadvantages are that 
supervisors may feel there is a lack of faith in their judgment and that 
their authority is being threatened. 

All of the afo«^ementoned discipline systems can be found operating 
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o-^fered to detennihe whit type of system may be best for any employer. 
However, one general suggestion can be made. '*A stuidly of the history 
of justice tinder various systems in the public domain would indicate " 
justice is much more likely under systems that provide for independent 
assessment of evidence and judgeme-it^ than one in which the superior is 
prosecutor, judge* and jury." (Gluecfc, 1974, p. 525) It also appears 
that discipline systems are needed in some form. We can hope, however, 
that future developments of management science and philosophy will allow 
us to rely less on negative restraints and more on positive employee/employer 
cooperations. (Stahl , 1971, p. 313) 

2. Disciplinary Actions 

Disciplinary actions are the penalties which are applied for a violation 
of work rules. The purpose of the penalty is to deter ineffective behavior 
and improve future performance. Penalties may vary widely in severity and 
can range from an informal discussion to termination of services. 

The least severe penalty is ah informal discussion between supervisor 
and subordinate. The discussion should be based upon the facts of the 
violation (directed to the specific behavior not the whole individual), 
why the rule is necessary ^ and what behavior the supervisor expects to see 
in the future. The supervisor could extend the session to include constructive 
counseling, this informal warning or reprimand will work for most violations. 
If the violation of work rules should be repeated, the supervisor will again 
discuss the specific violation formally with the employee. The supervisor 
will then either give an oral or written warning and may also have the 
incident entered into the subordinates personnel file. (Glueck, 1974, p. 618) 

Reassignment to other duties may also be utilized. However, this 
technique must be used carefully for reassignment is normally used as a 
positive tool for an employee development program. Negative or punitive 
reassignment involves the assignment of less desirable duties with fewer 
rewards. In effect, the employee is oh trial, and the employee's behavior 
in the hew position will deterntihe if and when the employee is to be called 
back. When a superior does riot Wish to fire an employee but wants the 
employee out of the organization, reassignment can also be used to force a 
resignation. Employees who previously performed responsible duties and were 
provided with support staff and a pleasant environment will quickly get the 
hint When they find theTOelves cburitirig paperclijDS aJpni at the back of the 
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office- This practice may be morally repugnant^ but it is frequently 
practiced. It saves the supervisor from the uncomfortable arid embarassirig 
task of firing an. employee and provides the employee a benefit in that 
the employee can state "resigned" rather than "fired" on his/her resume. 

Suspension without pay is a coiSnon disciplinary action. This is 
hdntiany taken if repeated violations have occurred or the first viblatibri 
IS sufficiently serious to warrant action short of termination. Suspensions 
can rarige from one to thirty days off although the average is approximately 
three to five days. The usefulness of suspension without pay is doubtful. 
The financial loss caused by suspension could put the individual under 
enough strain to cancel out any possible Perfbrmarice imprbvemerit incentive. 
"The main utility for suspension is in cases where some unfortunate incident 
of miscdhduct on the job requires temporary removal of the employee from 
the work environment or where doubt of guilt in some instance necessitates 
a period of investigation." (Stahl, 1971, p. 311) 

Discharge or removal from the orgariizatiori is the most extreme penalty 
and is the superior's last option. This is a drastic and often embarassihg 
action but can be the most humane for it provides a clean break and allows 
the employee to make a new start, two factors ^ union influence and the 
reluctance of superiors to use this option^ operate to limit the use of 
discharge as a disciplinary action. Unions attempt to construct elaborate, 
complex, and time consuming removal procedures. Many supervisors will 
avoid discharge because of the great difficulty in deal i rig with removal 
procedures. Also the supervisor may just naturally be reluctant to take 
such drastic action against another person. If discharge is unavoidable, 
however^ there are certain procedural guidelines that should be followed: 

1. The facts should be established; verified, written 
procedures should be followed; arid cbrisul tatibris 
with: other managers or personnel representatives 
should be held. 

2. The riotification_qf discharge should be made within 
a relatively_short period (approximately 24_ hoars )_ 
after the_ occurrence of the incident. The superior 
should avoid an emotional confrontation when advising 
the subordinate of the discharge. 

3. To avoid embarassment, the discharge should be done 
at the end of the work day or work week. 

4. The employee should be told facts. These would include 
the date* reason for discharge* and any severance 
arrangements. ^Su 
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5, bo not get into emotional or physical confrontations. 

6. Document what transpired at the terrai nation meeting 
with a memo to the employee's file. (Glueck, 1974* 
p. 620) 



STUDY QUESTIONS 

6. Identify which^type of discipline system is operating in each of 
the following si tuations (e.g., hierarchi^cal , peer, qoasi-legal, 
modified hierarchical): 

a. The censoring of a lawyer by the bar association. 



b. John's supervisor wishes to take disciplinary action because 
of John's excessi veabsenteeism. A representative from the 
Personnel Department and an employee in John's classification 
participate in the process. 



c. Susan has failed to complete her work assignments and meet 
the required deadlines for the third time in two weeks. Her 
supervisor assesses the situation arid gives her a verbal 
and written reprimand. 



d. The director of the state unemployment compensation office 
in Logistical, Pehnsyl vania requests that a representative 
from the state welfare division attend an upcoming grievance 
hearing. 
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7. What are the various types of discipKnary actions? 



8. What factors are necessary to assure that discipline will be 
effective? Why are they necessary? 
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C- GRIEVANCES 

The discipline process, as previously discussed, addresses work-related 
problems as seen from the employer's point of view. The grievance procedure 
dh the other hand, attempts to address work-related problems as seen from 
the employee's point of view. When any group of individuals is thrown 
together, disagreements and complaints, misunderstahdihgSi rivalry, and 
jealousy are certain to develop, (Stahl, 1971, p. 181) Th€ grievance 
procedure is a fornial mechanism which operates to bring the causes of such 
problems forward for possible resolution. 

The term grievance is general ly considered to embrace employee objections 
to actions taken by management (usually in reference to discipline), working 
conditions, and management policy and procedures. (Stahl ^ 1971* p. 315) 
In the public sector a further distinction is made in which ''appeal'' is 
used to refer specifically to those grievances arising out of disciplinary 
actions. The appeal procedure is sufficiently different from the general 
grievance procedure to Warrant separate treatment and will be presented in 
detail following the general discussion of grievances. ; 

The literature on Personnel Administration generally recognizes three 
purposes which are served by the grievance procedure. First, it deters 
small and manageable problems from becoming large arid coiriplex problems. 
When management promotes the resolution of small problems, it will often 
prevent future headaches, '^hen a problem is recbgrtized early on vvhen it . 
may affect only a small portion of the organization, its resolution is 
less costly in terms of poor employee morale and lost productivity. 
Second, in organizations where disciplinar7 procedures exist, the grievance 
procedure provides a line of communications from employees to management. 
Management will often benefit from the legitimate cdncerhs of its employees^ 
and both parties will benefit from improved understanding of each other's 
functidh and goals. Thirds for those drgahizatidhs which are unidnized, the 
grievance procedure can assist in clearing up contract ambiguities. The 
parties will be made aware of contract language difficulties which were 
unforeseen during negotiations. (Glueck, 1974, p. 596) 

The types of problems which may be handled through the grievance 
procedure can vary, but the majority are found to include some or all of 
those things Which are basic td persdnnel administration: classifieatibh, 
selection, wage and benefit administration, discipline. For those employers 
that are uriidhized, the collective bargaining agreement will spell out in 
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detail exactly what is grievable along with the specifics of the procedure 
to be followed- ''The most frequent cases of grievances, according to the 
U.S. Department of tabor, are employee discipline, seniority decisions at 
promotion or layoff time, work assignment, management rights, and 
compensation and benefits.'' (Slueck, 1974, p. 596) 

Now that the why and what of grievance have been discussed the how will 
be presented. A grievance procedure is a series of steps through which 
employee complaints are processed, (aenerally, the procedure contains 
three or four steps with the final step often being arbitration by ah 
outside party. A variation of this occurs where the entire process is con- 
sidered to have two phases. The first, the informal phase, is very short 
arid basic. It requires that the employee present his/her problem verbally 
in an informal meeting to the immediate supervisor. There will often be 
a meeting of the mi rids, arid the secbrid phase, the formal procedure^ heed 
not be initiated. Where the informal phase is used, it is done so with 
the belief that it represents less of a threat to both parties arid com- 
munication will be more open and responsive and results more acceptable 
than that which would occur iri even the best formal procedures. 

The formal grievance procedure is more complex arid time consuming. 
It requires that the grievarit put the complaint in writing and that managerial 
responses be in writing. It also establishes time periods for the completion 
of each step, the fbl lowing illustration should provide the student with 
a basic understanding of the structure of a grievance procedure. 

STEP I: IMMEDIATE SUPERVISORS 

The grievarice_is filed in writirig with the 

inimdiate supervisor^- Some procedures _wi 1 1 require 
that the complaint and aU subsequent responses 
fol 1 ow a predetermined format It i s_asual 1y 
required that the grievant state the nature of 
the complaint and the remedy sought and that it 
be signed and dated. If agreement is reached 
at Step I i the supervisors must state in writing 
the factors they considered and the remedy in- 
stitutedi and it must be signed and dated. If 
the supervisbrs deny the grievancij. the reasons 
fbr denial must be provided, and the form must 
be sigried arid dated. Themajbri ty bf grievances 
are resolved at this level. 
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The procedure. would set a time llrtiit for 
a) bringing the grievance forward {ten days 
from the event which constitutes the basis 
of the grievance) b) the meeting (supervisors 
must meet with the employees five days after 
receipt of the grievance)^ and c) the 
supervisors response_(five days after the 
meeting of the parties). If the grievance 
is hot settled at Step I, the grievant has 
X days to_take the grievance in writing to 
the next step. 

STEP II: MID MAf^AGEMENT 

In small organizations this could be the 
general manager or adrriihistratlve officer. 
In larger organizations this could be^ 
department head^_ A respresentative of the 
personnel department may or may not be_ 
present at this step. The administrator 
must_raeet with the grievant within x days 
and respond in writing within x days. If the 
grievance is not settled at Step II the grievant 
has x_ days to take the grievance in writing to 
the next step. 



STEP III: TOP MANAGEMENT OR PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 

In large organizations this step would 
involve the general manager or agency director. 
Often these individuals are replaced in the 
procedure by the personnel department. The 
rationale for the use of the personnel 
depar^ent is that it has no vested interest 
in the situation and its decision will be 
unbiased. The administrator has x days to 
meet with the grievant and x days to respond 
in writing. If this is the final step in the 
grievance procedures the employeemust accept 
the decision handed down at this level. 

li^ the grievance is not handled at the 
Iritervining steps, some procedures will allow 
for arbitration. 

STEP IV: ARBITRATI9N 

time limits are usually extended in this 
step since arrangemehts rniist be made with 
an outside arbitrator. The Ameri can Arbitration 
Association is one organization which provides 
such_a service to employers bri a fee basis. 
The fee ($2000.00 and up) may be paid by the 
party requesting arbitration, split by empl^oyer 
and empjoyee^ or fully paid_by the employer at 
all times; Even when arbitration Is bui^lt, _ 
into the grievance procedure, it is infrequently 
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Used^ bess than one percent of grievances 
are:fbuhclito.gd to arbitration. (Glueck, 
1974, p. 597) 



The following chart shows the previously discussed procedure with 
possible time limits inserted. 

EVENT: February 1, 1977, Discipline Administered 



Informal Phase; 



Empl oyee_ di s cusses gri evance wi th 
imnediate supervisor. Supervisor 
upholds disciplinary action. 



n wgrking, days from event 
to initiation of Step I. 



FORMAL PHASE: 

STEP I - EmDloyee brings forward written 
grievance oil February 7, 1977. 

- Supervisor holds meetirig With 
employee. 

- Supervisor denies grievance 



Employee takes grievance to 
Step II 



IS working days from event 
to initiation of Step I. 

Within 5 working days after 
receipt of grievance. 

Within 5 wbrkihg days after 
meeting. 

Within 5 working days after 
receipt of answer. 



STEP 11 - Mid management meets with 
employee 

- Mid management responds/ 
denies grievance 



loyee takes grievance to 
Step III 



Within 5 working days after 
receipt of request. 



Within 5 working 
(fleeting. 



days after 



Within 10 working days from 
receipt of answer. 



STEP III - Persbririel department meets 
with employee 

Personnel department 
responds/denies grievance 



Ibyeei takes grievance 
to Step IV 



Personnel department 
request arbitratidri 



Within 10 wbrkihg days after 
receipt of request. 

Within 19 working days after 
meeting. 

Within 10 working days from 
receipt of answer. 

Withi\h 5 working^ from 
receipt of request, 

3sr> 
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STEP IV - Arbitration held Within 30 calendar days 

from receipt of organizations 
request. 

Response given Within 36 calendar days 

from arbitration vesting* 

The appeal process is unique to the public service. However, since 
it covers so many employers nation-wide * its influence is extensive and, 
therefore * should be investigated by students of personnel administration. 
In the public service the appeal process is felt to serve two purposes. 
Firsts where publ ic jurisdictions are politics-ridden, the fbnnal right 
to appeal may be the only protection an employee would have from capricious 
administrative action. Second, even in a service with a Wei 1 -structured 
merit system* the appeal procedure is necessary to balance hasty or incorrect 
decisions. (Stihl , 1971, p. 315) 

Structurally, the appeal process is designed to have appeals heard 
Dv 2i tripartite board. The board can be elected by the employees and the 
bcvird selects its own chairperson. "Occasionally, representation of the 
general public is required on appeal boards." (Stahl, 1971^ p. 315) 

The board may be advisory in nature or may assume the role of an 
administrative court. Advisory boards are convened at the request of the 
employee after disciplinary action has been taken, the procedures are 
informal i and decisions are hot binding. Trial type boards a^e convened 
prior to disciplinary action and in effect determine what disciplinary 
action is to be taken; procedures are formalized, and actions are final. 

Some jurisdictions establish permanent appeal boards. These are Usually 
located in the central personnel agency and will hear all types of appeals. 
The permanent Board of Appeals and Review in the U.S. Civil Service Gorrmission 
is such a board and will act on such varied appeals as appl icants objecting 
to examination ratings to disciplinary actions. (Stahl, 1971, p. 316) 

Discipline and grievance prdceduris do serve different purposes, yet 
they should be considered together. Both are probleiTi solving mechanisms 
and serve to balance the needs of the employee and the organization. Together, 
these formalized procedures open channels of communibatidn ^ improve employee 
morale- and prbducti vi ty^ and prdmbte institutional equity and harmony. 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 
9. Why are grievance procedures considered necessary? 



10. Under wKat conditions Is it necessary to work through all of the 
steps of the grievance procedure? 



11. How does an <ippeal differ from a grievance? 
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ASSIGNMENT 



the fdlldwing question should be answered as completely as possible on 
separate paper. Two copies of your responses should be mailed to the 
instructor. One copy will be returned to you with the instructor's 
comments and the other will be retained as part of your course record; 

J. 1XC&_<iiU6 both ihz di^xiiptinz and g^evance p/tocerfcfce^ 

Companz trnd conVuui tkzJji impAJZi^ions on t/ie^e aspzc^U 
oi zdch 6y6tm: 

a. tkz aZ^ucZu/lz [ot thz diiciptLnz and gAlzvancz 
6y6tzjn) -; 

6. thz qocLts and obj'zctivt^; 

c. pAohtzM zCLch ^y^tm zncotmtzMj 



d. thz MtdA^vidaaZ^ i [mXh whom you -speofe) AjoZz 
An. thz pAjocz66zA and thzVi gznzJuxZ ^zzJUng^ 
dboat thz 6yitzjn6. 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 



Answer Key 

Discipline process concerned with oh-.the-ddb behavjbr, behavior: which 
is work-related. The basis for mahagemeht^ s establishment of disci- 
pline processes, is their cdncerri for effective and productive work 
performance^ Management is also concerned with the employees adherence 
to work rules. 



Size and stability ; Size and stability will affect the typeof be- 
havior the drgamzatibn can expect from its employees and the type 
of structure the organization can build. 



Leadership : Procedures will be influenced by the type of leadership. 

Employees : Employees will respond to_the discipline system based 
upon their experiences and backgrounds. 

Work groups : The group will establish norms and determine what is 
generally acceptable for all employees. 

taws: taws can define and restrict employer actions. 



ito^ws : They will work jointly with management to determine what is 
acceptable. 

a. Management establishment of work and behavior rules: 

- should cover work related behavior. 

- can be established various ways. 

- Rules should be mutually acceptable, 
b • Commun i ca t i on : 

- Employees must be informed of what behavior is expected of 
them. 

- Various mechanisms * such as handbooks * staff anriburicements 
• arid uriiori cdritracts* can be used. 

- Commun i cation should be cbritinubus. " ^ 
c. Tobl tb assess behavibr: 

- Fonnalized tool, such as performance evaluation, is necessary; 

- Needed tb avoid arbitrary arid capricious supervisory action. 
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d. Punitive aetidh: 

- Should consider the type, severity, and frequency of rule- 
breaking behavior; 

- Discipline is usually progressive. 

- Standards for treatment are necessary to assure equity, 

4. Approaches aremqdern or traditional Traditional approach is punitive; 
Crimes are 1 istedjpunishrrent for each is establ i shed, this_ information 
is communicated and when rules are broken, punishment is applied. The 
modern approach is less punishment-oriented and structured more to 
behavior modification. It is objective-oriented. 



5. The traditional apprdach perceives the employees as being the receivers 
df actidris. It is a drie way prdcess in which the empldyee may riot 
participate dr is riot perceived as beirig df equal status as the super- 
visor. -It assuines that "people do ndt charige" arid* therefdre* must be 
"cdritrolled" by those whd_"kridw best*'* It assumes that dthers will 

be intimidated and coritrdlled by actidris takeri agairist one df their 
group. 

The modern apprdach aceejDts the maturity and iritelligerice of the 
worker and realizes that discipline must be vol uritarily accepted by 
the individual to bejaeeepted by the group. It also assumes that i 
employees can and will change their behavior if they believe it should 
be changed. The system deals with human beings not machines and should, 
therefore, be flexible. 

6. a. Peerj^ Independent or related peers eval^uate empldy^^ behavior arid 

recomnend action. It is found in the professions, colleges, arid 
universities. 

b. Modified hierarchical : Discipline is admiriistered through r^ 
channel s but thj^rd parties are included in the process to review 
facts and determine if proper action has been taken. 

c. Hierarchical: It is traditional and is admiriistered by the super- 
visor who can act as policeman, judge, and jury. It is the most 
commonly found system. 

d. Quasi-judicial: It requires an independent_outsider whose function 
is similar td the arbitrator in union situations. 

7. a. Irifdrfnal discussidris: Takes the fonn of a counseling session or 

a "chewirig dut." It should be based on the facts of the problem 
arid be directed td expected chariges iri behavior. 

b. Formal discussidri: Used wheri rule-breakirig behavior is repeated. 
Same as irifdrmal discussidris* except that dral or writteri warriings 
are given* arid the iricident may be entered into the personnel file. 
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c- Reassignment: May be permanent {with loss of resjjohsibility and 
staff) to force a resignation* Or, may be removed to another: 
position and performance reviewed until individual can be called 
back. 

d. Suspension without pay: Used for repeated or serious violations. 
Useful when investigation of incident is necessary. 

e* Discharge: Used for serious violations or excessive repetition 
of ineffective behavior. Not used_that frequently because it is 
the ultimate punishment, and unions and supervisory reluctance 
restrict its use. 

a. Process should be formalized. Employees must know that management 
is serious. 

b. Process must be_coCTnunicated to the employees. They must be 
informed of what behavior is expected of them, how rule-breaking 
behavior will be treated. 

c. Discipline should Be timely. For the punishment to be effective 
it should be as close to the action as possible- 

d. Process should be consistent and equitable for employee acceptance. 

Grievance procedures address work-related problems from the employees* 
point of view. It recognizes that prdblems will develop when groups 
of ^individuals are required to work together. It balances the disci- 
pline process and provides for upward communication of problems and 
needs. Coitibined with discipline process, it promotes employee morale 
and productivity and institutional harmony and equity. 

The four steps of the grievance procedure actually provide four 
levels--superyisori middle manager^ top manager, arbitrator--at 
which to resolve. problems. The hope is that resolution will be 
achieved at the lowest possible level. However, in those cases where 
ah employee does not feel that the grievance is being properly con- 
sidered at a_]ower leval , several additional higher level steps in 
the process allow for further deliberation by different persons^ 
Ultimately, ah outside party—the arbitrator— may be asked to make a 
decision. 

Ah appeal is a special form of grievance which_refers to disagreements 
arising from the discipline process, it represents the employees* 
rights to protest any disciplinary actions taken against them. 




